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MONDAY, JUNE 6, 1960 


Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON Post Orrick AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 215, 
House Office Building, Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mrs. GranaHANn. The committee will come to order, please. 

This subcommittee was appointed to consider H.R. 8296, H.R. 
9488, H.R. 10196, and related bills. The members of the subcom- 
mittee are Representatives Morrison, Prokop, Alford, Gross, Cunning- 
ham, and Barry, and I was designated chairman. 

H.R. 8296 was introduced by Chairman Tom Murray of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service by request of the Post Office 
Department. In requesting this legislation the Postmaster General 
stated that this bill would give the Department greater flexibility in 
providing for expeditious and efficient transportation of mail by 
permitting him to contract for the transportation by air of all classes 
of mail, except air mail and air parcel post at rates other than those 
fixed by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


(H.R. 8296 follows:) 


[H.R. 8296, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To clarify the authority of the Postmaster General to provide for the expeditious, efficient, and 
economical transportation of mail, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 6 of the Act of April 15, 1938 (52 
Stat. 219), as amended by the Act of August 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 680), and thereafter 
further amended (39 U.S.C. 470), is amended by the addition of new subsections 
(ec), (d), and (e), reading as follows: 

“(e) Whenever the Postmaster General shall find it to be in the public interest, 
because of the nature of the terrain, or the impracticability or inadequacy of 
surface transportation, and where the cost thereof is reasonably compatible with 
the service to be provided, he may provide for the transportation of any or all 
classes of mail by any air carrier, as defined in the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
over the route and between points between which such air carrier has been au- 
thorized by the Civil Aeronautics Board under title 1V of such Act to engage in 
the transportation of mail by aircraft, under such conditions with respect to serv- 
ice, not inconsistent with the Federal Aviation Act or regulations issued there- 
under, as the Postmaster General may prescribe. 

‘““(d) Whenever required by the Postmaster General, any such air carrier, as 
defined in subsection (c) hereof, shall transport, within the limits of the authority 
of such air carrier, in addition to mail on which air mail or air parcel post postage 
has been paid, any other classes of mail bearing the appropriate postage for its 
respective class, and the Postmaster General is authorized to require such transpor- 
tation. The rates of compensation to be paid such carrier by the Postmaster 
General for the transportation of mail, under such conditions with respect to 
service as may be prescribed by the Postmaster General, shall be fixed by the Civil 
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Aeronautics Board in accordance with the provisions of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958. 

““(e) The Postmaster General and any such air carrier, as defined in subsection 
(c) hereof, may, within the limits of the authority of such air carrier, enter into 
contracts for the transportation by aircraft of any and all classes of mail for terms 
of not more than two vears, except air mail and air parcel post, at rates other than 
the rates established by the Civil Aeronautics Board under subsection (d) of this 
section. The Postmaster General shall consult with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
before he enters into a contract authorized by this subsection. No contract en- 
tered into under the authority of this subsection may be renewed by the Post- 
master General if the Civil Aeronautics Board upon review of the contract con- 
cludes that the rate specified therein is unfair or unreasonable and contrary to the 
public interest. 

“Advertising for bids shall not be required in connection with the procurement 
of such mail transportation services when such services can be procured from any 
air carrier lawfully operating in the territory where such services are to be per- 
formed.”’ 


Mrs. GraNAHAN. H.R. 9488, which was introduced by our colleague 
on the subcommittee, the Honorable Glenn Cunningham; H.R. 10196, 
which [{ introduced; H.R. 11203, introduced by our colleague on the 
full committee, the Honorable Charles O. Porter; and companion bills 
introduced by other Members of Congress would amend the present 
law so as to prohibit the transportation of first-class mail by air, 
except upon prepayment of the appropriate rate of postage for air 
mail as prescribed by law. 

(H.R. 9488 and H.R. 10916 follow:) 


{H.R. 9488, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To clarify the law with respect to transportation of airmail, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first section of the Act of June 30, 1947, as 
amended (39 U.S.C. 280), is amended by inserting, immediately after the third 
sentence, the following new sentence: 

“Subject to section 6 of the Act of April 15, 1938, as amended (39 U.S.C. 470), 
the Act ot February 1, 1925, as amended (59 U.S.C. 488), and the first section of 
the Act of October 14, 1949, as amended (39 U.S.C. 488a), all mail matter of the 
first class transported by air on or after July 1, 1960, shall be held and considered 
to be airmail as such term is defined in section 2 of the Act of June 12, 1934, as 
amended (39 U.S.C. 469), and no mail matter of the first class shall be transported 
by air on or after July 1, 1960, except upon repayment of the appropriate rate of 
postage for airmail preseribed by section 201 of the Act of July 3, 1948, as amended 
(39 U.S.C. 463a).” 


[H.R. 10916, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the use of air carriers to facilitate the expeditious transportation of first-class mail 
to and from Hawaii, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding any other provision of law 
defining classes of mail or prescribing postal rates therefor, the Postmaster General 
is authorized to provide for the transportation of first-class mail by air carrier, 
between Hawaii and the continental United States, over the route and between 
the points between which the Civil Aeronautics Board has authorized such air 
carrier, under title IV of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, to engage in the trans- 
portation of mail by aireraft. Such transportation shall be effected under such 
¢ *nditions with respect to service, not inconsistent with the Federal Aviation Act 
©” 1958 and regulations issued thereunder, as the Postmaster General may pre- 
scribe. 

Sec. 2. (a) The postmaster General is authorized to require that any air carrier 
shall transport, in accordance with the first section of this Act and within the 
limits of its authority, in addition to mail on which airmail postage has been paid, 
first-class mail bearing the appropriate postage for such class. Such air carrier 
shall transport such first-class mail in accordance with such requirements. 
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(b) The Civil Aeronautics Board shall fix, in accordance with the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, the rates of compensation to be paid such air carrier by the 
Postmaster General for such transportation of mail, under such conditions with 
respect to service as the Postmaster General may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Postmaster General and any air carrier may, within the limits 
of authority of such air carrier, enter into contracts for the transportation by air- 
craft, between Hawaii and the continental United States, of such first-class mail 
for terms of not more than two years, at rates other than the rates fixed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board under section 2(b) of this Act. 

(b) The Postmaster General shall consult with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
before he enters into any contract under subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) The Postmaster General may not renew any contract entered into under 
subsection (a) of this section if, upon review of such contract, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board finds the rate or rates specified in such contract to be unfair, unreason- 
able, or contrary to the public interest. 

(d) Advertising for bids shall not be required in connection with the procure- 
ment of mail transportation services within the purview of this Act if such services 
‘an be procured from any air carrier lawfully operating in the area where such 
services are to be performed. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act, the term— 

(1) “Air carrier’? has the meaning prescribed for such term by section 101(3) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1301(3)); 

(2) ‘‘Aircraft’’ has the meaning prescribed for such term by section 101(5) of 
such Act (49 U.S.C. 1301(5)); and 

(3) ‘Continental United States’? means the several States of the United States 
of America situated on the continent of North America and the District of Co- 
lumbia,. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. H.R. 9952, introduced by the Honorable Ralph J. 
Rivers of Alaska, would authorize the use of air carriers to facilitate 
the expeditious transportation of mail to and from Alaska. 


(H.R. 9932 follows:) 


[11.R. 9932, s6th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the use of air carriers to facilitate the expeditious transportation of mail to and from 
Alaska, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding any other provision of law 
defining classes of mail or prescribing postal rates therefor, the Postmaster General 
is authorized to provide for the transportation of any or all classes of mail by air 
carrier, between Alaska and the continental United States, over the route and 
between the points between which the Civil Aeronautics Board has authorized 
such air carrier, under title IV of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, to engage in 
the transportation of mail by aircraft. Such transportation shall be effected under 
such conditions with respect to service, not inconsistent with the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 and regulations issued thereunder, as the Postmaster General may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Postmaster General is authorized to require that any air carrier 
shall transport, in accordance with the first seetion of this Act and within the 
limits of its authority, in addition to mail on which airmail or air parcel postage 
has been paid, any other classes of mail bearing the appropriate postage for such 
respective classes. Such air carrier shall transport mail in accordance with such 
requirement. 

(b) The Civil Aeronautics Board shall fix, in accordance with the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, the rates of compensation to be paid such air carrier by the 
Postmaster General for such transportation of mail, under such conditions with 
respect to service as the Postmaster General may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Postmaster General and any air carrier may, within the limits of 
authority of such air carrier, enter into contracts for the transportation by aircraft, 
between Alaska and the continental United States, of any and all classes of mail 
(except airmail and air parcel post) for terms of not more than two years, at rates 
other than the rates fixed by the Civil Aeronautics Board under section 2(b) of 
this Act. 

(b) The Postmaster General shall consult with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
before he enters into any contract under subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) The Postmaster General may not renew any contract entered into under 
subsection (a) of this section if, upon review of such contract, the Civil Aero- 
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nautics Board finds the rate or rates specified in such contract to be unfair, 
unreasonable, or contrary to the public interest. 

(d) Advertising for bids shall not be required in connection with the procure- 
ment of mail transportation services within the purview of this Act if such services 
ean be procured from any air carrier lawfully operating in the area where such 
services are to be performed. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act, the term— 

(1) “Air carrier’? has the meaning prescribed for such term by section 101(3) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1301 (3)); 

(2) ‘‘Aireraft’’ has the meaning prescribed for such term by section 101(5) of 
such Act (49 U.S.C. 1301(5)); and 

(3) ‘‘Continental United States’? means the several States of the United States 
of America situated on the continent of North America and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Mrs. GraNAHAN. H.R. 10916, introduced by the Honorable Daniel 
K. Inouye of Hawaii, and similar to |H.R. 9932, would authorize the 
use of air carriers to facilitate the expeditious transportation of mail 
to and from Hawaii. These two bills will be considered along with 
the other bills since they pertain to the overall matter of transportation 
of mail. 

We will first call Members of Congress who have indicated that they 
wish to testify on the bill they introduced dealing with this matter. 
Statements will be inserted in the record for other Members who intro- 
duced bills but who are unable to attend our hearing this morning, 

Immediately following their testimony, representatives of the 
Association of American Railroads, the Air Transport Association of 
America, and other representatives of the transportation industry 
will be called upon to present their testimony. Others will be heard 
at a later date. 

Our first witness will be our subcommittee colleague, the Honorable 
Glenn Cunningham, author of H.R. 9488. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA, AND A MEM- 
BER OF THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Cunnrncuam. Thank you. Madam Chairman and members of 
the committee. 

It seems inconceivable to me that any administrative official would 
even contemplate a major change in operations without first having 
received legislative authorization. Yet that is exactly what has 
happened so far as the mail service is concerned. 

The Postmaster General positively has no legislative authority to 
expand the airlift which he has announced he will do and which he is 
already doing. The expansion of the airlift of 4-cent letter mail is 
clearly in opposition to the intent of the Congress. It must be stopped 
and stopped promptly. 

Not only does the Post Office Department lack legislative authority 
to expand the airlift of 4-cent letter mail, but the House Subcom- 
mittee on Post Office Appropriations has specifically instructed the 
Post Office Department to cease and desist from further expansion of 
the airlift scheme. 

The members of the committee will recall that several years ago 
the Postmaster General started this experimental use of the airlift. 
This was purely an experimental proposition and was never intended 
to be anything more than that. The experiment has been made. 
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It is my opinion that it has failed. It does not expedite the delivery 
of the mail; it is more costly; it discriminates against the users of the 
mails. It should be stopped. 

I doubt very much whether some people in the Government realize 
the serious situation which exists among the Nation’s railroads and 
other forms of surface transportation resulting from the present 
expansion of the airlift. Our railroad industry is a vital part of our 
economy, as we all realize. It is not as healthy as we know it should 
be. We must recognize that situation. If the industry is to survive, 
if it is to be available to us again as it always has been in event of 
international crisis, then we must legislate intelligently and do all in 
our power to see that the industry does not deteriorate. Certainly 
we must make sure that the Government itself does not drive the 
railroads out of business. I fear that unless the bill, H.R. 9488, is 
enacted into law that will be the end result. 

It is common knowledge that airlifted mail has had to be delivered 
to the railroads on numerous occasions when the airplanes could not 
fly. It is common knowledge that important documents, messages, 
and other matter have been completely destroyed in air crashes. It 
is common knowledge that the airlift does not improve mail service. 
It is common knowledge that many people are placing only a 4-cent 
stamp on their letters with full knowledge that their letters will go 
by air anyway because of the airlift scheme. This can amount to a 
sizable loss in mail revenue as the airlift is expanded and this knowl- 
edge is further disseminated. 

The only substantial argument that the Postmaster General offers 
for his unauthorized expansion of the airlift is his statement that a 
sizable number of trains have been removed and that he must some- 
how move the mail. <A close examination of this statement will be 
made in testimony to follow. You will be convinced that such a claim 
is without foundation. Suffice it to say at this point that there are 
more than enough trains already operating today to serve the needs of 
the Post Office Department and there is no need to fly 4-cent letter 
mail between metropolitan cities. A great many of the discontinued 
trains are short runs or spur routes and surely their discontinuance 
cannot be used as an argument in favor of the airlift. When these 
short-run trains are discontinued, the Post Office Department will use 
the means available to them to move the mails, namely trucks and 
star route facilities. 

Madam Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I could go 
on at length but there are other witnesses yet to be heard, I shall 
conclude my remarks by saying that H.R. 9488 is in the best interests 
of efficient mail service and should receive prompt and affirmative 
action by this subcommittee. If this subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee charged with the duty of enacting legislation pertaining to the 
Post Office Department are to live up to their responsibilities, then 
the Post Office Department must be stopped and stopped promptly 
from engaging in any action so clearly without legislative authorization. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

I will be glad to answer questions if anyone has questions to ask. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Have you a question, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. I have no questions. 

Mrs. GrRANAHAN. I would like to commend my colleague for his 
very clear and forthright statement and I want to assure you that I 
share in your views. 
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Mr. Cunninauam. Thank you, Madam Chairman. I might ask 
unanimous consent at this point that a prepared statement by Con- 
gressman Moulder on this subject be inserted at this point in the 
record. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Without objection, Congressman Moulder’s state- 
ment will be inserted at this point in the record. 
(The statement follows: ) 


STaTEMENT BY Hon. MorGan M. Movu.per, or Missouri, IN SUPPORT OF 
H.R. 9741 


Madam Chairman, the Nation is worried about its railroad problem. It is 
rapidly becoming more severe. This is due primarily as a result of Postmaster 
General Summerfield’s experimental movement of first-class mail by air and his 
recent establishment of a nationwide airlift for mail. 

Every year, the railroads are being squeezed out of more and more mail-carrying 
business; yet they have an investment of about a billion dollars in their mail- 
handling equipment and facilities. The airlift could and has meant sudden death 
for scores of passenger trains all over the country. 

This committee has expressed concern with the experimental airlift program 
as presently operated. I agree with your contention that if such a program is to 
continue, it should be based on substantive law. This should be accomplished 
only after a full and complete study and investigation of its effect on our entire 
transportation system and whether such a program would, in fact, provide 
efficient and economical postal service for the Nation. 

I am convinced that the airlift has been a complete failure and could be proved 
so if the Postmaster General would give the Congress an honest and complete 
report on its operation during the past 6 years. That is my reason for introducing 
H.R. 9741 to prevent further airlifting of first-class mail unless the appropriate 
rate of airmail postage is paid thereon. 

Mr. Summerfield claims that 25,000 tons were airlifted each year prior to the 
expansion of the program this year and estimated to add 15,000 tons. How 
much of this could the airlines actually handle and move promptly under the 
space-available plan? Did the 25,000 tons actually move promptly and efficiently 
through air carriage or was a percentage of it held up by the airlines for 24 hours 
which is allowed under regulations governing airlift? How much of this tonnage 
was actually sent by train after delay due to shuttling to and from post office and 
airport? Perhaps Mr. Summerfield’s 25,000 tons only represent mails that were 
red-lined for airlifting. Is time actually saved when mail received for airlift must 
be transported from the airport to a terminal or post office and then distributed 
before it can be forwarded by surface transportation and delivered? If distribu- 
tion costs were charged to airlift, the actual airlift cost would rise astronomically. 
It is a hit and miss proposition and a classical comedy of errors. Bad weather 
and lack of space keep truckloads of mail moving back and forth between the 
airports and the post offices. And it prevents proper scheduling of work assign- 
ments by the Post Office Department. 

Moreover, the present airlift costs the railroads $11% million in revenue by 
withdrawal of postal service in long haul railroad operations and if it is expanded 
as requested will run to about $66 million. This $66 million decries the Post- 
master General’s claim that the airlift’s economic impact on surface transportation 
would be very limited. Now the Post Office Department is rapidly expanding 
the airlift to 18 routes in direct disregard of the Congress which in passing the 
1961 appropriations for the Department recommended no extension of the airlift 
of first-class mail until Congress had taken legislative action on the question. 

Should this Nation again become involved in warfare, we will need the complete 
use of all facilities of our major transportation systems—air, rail, and highway. 
It would be interesting to hear what the Department of Defense thinks of Mr. 
Summerfield’s plan which if continued will sound the death knoll of our railroads. 
We can’t get away from the fact that rails are and must continue to be a vital 
part of our transportation system, that there is a vast amount of haulage that can 
be accommodated in no other way. No other form of transportation could meet 
the demands of a wartime nation. And once the passenger trains are gone, we 
cannot expect them to be again restored. Once the railway post offices are dis- 
continued and hundreds of postal transportation clerks are displaced, there can 
be no return. We must take speedy action to halt the Postmaster General’s false 
economy spree and I urge the committee to act favorably on my bill H.R. 9741 
or companion bills H.R. 9488 and H.R. 10196. 
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Mrs. GRANAHAN. Our next witness will be Hon. Ralph J. Rivers, 
Member of Congress from Alaska. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH J. RIVERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Rivers. Madam Chairman and members of the committee. 
It is not a pleasure to speak on legislation counter to the legislation of 
the distinguished Member of Congress from Alaska, who became one 
of my good friends in Congress after | came bere 1's years ago. How- 
ever, duty impels. 

| appreciate the opportunity of being heard in support of H.R. 8296, 
introduced by Chairman Murray at the request of the Post Office 
Department, which bill I will refer to as the “Post Office Department 
bill,’ designed to give indisputable statutory sanction to the Post 
Office Department’s so-called airlift program throughout the States for 
carriage of all classes of nonairmail by plane. As a corollary to my 
support of H.R. 8296, I will be speaking against H.R. 9488, which I 
will refer to as the Cunningham bill and which is designed to ban 
transportation of all mail by air carrier except that which bears the 
prescribed amount of airmail postage. 

[ will also be testifying in regard to my own bill, H.R. 9932, which I 
introduced to authorize the airlift to Alaska as the vehicle for over- 
coming the long delays entailed in transporting mail over the long 
haul to Alaska by boat. 

I wish to explain that I introduced H.R. 9982 in the effort to offset 
the Cunningbam bill as it would apply to Alaska, because of Alaska’s 
yeculiarly dire need of an airlift and as an alternative for Alaska if the 
Post Office bill meets insurmountable opposition. 

Needless to say, I strongly approve of the progressive program. of 
the Post Office Department as embodied in H.R. 8926, which would 
give the Postmaster General greater flexibility in providing expedi- 
tious and efficient transportation of all mail, through contracts with 
air carriers at rates other than those fixed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

By the same token, I vigorously oppose the Cunningham bill which 
I regard as a step backward in this rapidly moving, modern age. _ It 
may on its face sound logical to say that airmail means only such mail as 
is covered by airmail! postage, and that in order to be hauled in an air- 
plane, it must bear such postage, but closer scrutiny discloses what I 
consider to be a valid distinction. I refer to the fact that a letter 
adequately stamped with airmail postage is priority iail for air 
transportation purposes whereas other classes of mail transported by 
plane are not common to airmail. Therefore, persons using airmail 
stamps would be paying the extra amount involved for the priority 
rating which charecterizes airmail, 

With this distinction in mind, the extra cost of airmail could still 
be justified even though H.R. 8296, or its Senate counterpart, S. 2402, 
becomes law, thereby enabling the Post Office Department to utilize 
all forms of transportation in its effort to do an expeditious job of 
transporting the mounting mass of ordinary mail being engendered 
by our exploding population. 

I also call attention to the fact brought out in the Senate hearings 
on S. 2402, that the availability of transportation by rail is declining, 
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which fact adds emphasis to the need for adopting H.R. 8296 or 
S. 2402. 

As for Alaska, there has never been a railroad between it and the 
southerly 48 States, and, at best, this situation could prevail for vears 
to come. In my estimation, the haul by boat averages over 1,200 
miles, the distance from Seattle to Ketchikan being about 900 miles, 
and to Seward about 1,800 miles, with many other ports located at 
varying distances between Ketchikan and Seward. However, the 
greatest amount of the mail goes through Seward destined for 
Anchorage and Fairbanks in the rail belt, involving transportation 
time of 10 to 15 days. Thus the need and ‘justification for the airlift 
between Alaska and the other States is apparent, and I commend 
Postmaster General Summerfield for having initiated, on an interim 
basis, the present airlift from Seattle to the principal communities of 
Alaska for the transportation of ordinary first-class mail by plane on 
a space available basis. This airlift is working very well, and the 
people of Alaska who have for so many years had to use airmail 
postage on nearly all their letters as a matter of practical necessity, 
would be sorely disappointed if this modern and expeditious ser vice 
were discontinued. 

Therefore, it is because of the importance of the airlift to Alaska, 
and because | believe the airlift idea should be used throughout the 
United States, that I strongly oppose the Cunningham “bill, and 
wholeheartedly support the Post Office Department bill, H.R. 8296. 

If, however, the committee in working its will upon this legislation 
declines to report H.R. 8296, I point out that my bill, H.R. ‘9932 , as 
an alternative, would insure the continuance and expansion of the 
airlift to and from Alaska as a permanent solution of Alaska’s unusual 
mail transportation problem, and, in so doing, definitely establish an 
added attraction to life in Alaska which could prove to be an appreci- 
able factor in the realization of the great potential of our next to 
newest State. 

In closing, Madam Chairman, I thank you and the other members 
of this committee for hearing and considering my testimony. 

Mrs. GraNAHAN. Congressman, I am sure we are aware of the 
transportation problem you would have between here and Alaska 
with no railroads, but I feel quite certain that the committee will be 
willing to consider amendments in the light of this to take care of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. Rivers. And if the committee does not go all the way with 
the Post Office Department, then I would certainly appreciate Alaska 
and Hawaii and probably other offshore areas, such as Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, being allowed an airlift. 

The one we have right now is just for carrying ordinary first-class 
mail on a space available basis on planes that are going to Alaska any- 
way with space to spare, and it is proving to be a wonderful boon to 
my State. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I am sure that the committee would consider all 
this when it considers the bills. 

Have you a question, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Yes; Madam Chairman. 

What would be your definition, Mr. Rivers, of “to and from 
Alaska?” 
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Mr. Rivers. The present interim airlift that I mentioned in my 
testimony, which carries just ordinary first-class mail on a space 
available basis, touches about seven of the principal communities. 
You might call it a milk route. 

The planes fly to Ketchikan, Juneau, Cordova, Seward, and then 
there is Valdez in between there, too. Then many of these planes fly 
directly from Seattle to Fairbanks, which is not a coastal town but is 
in the interior of Alaska, and they fly directly to Anchorage, which is 
the biggest city in Alaska. 

To and from Alaska would probably mean to and from Seattle, 
Wash., and any of these communities that I have named. 

Mr. Gross. What I was trying to establish is from where and to 
where in this State which is part of the continental United States 
now. 

Mr. Rivers. Seattle, Wash., and Alaska. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunnincHam. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

I appreciate my colleague’s statement. I have discussed this with 
him. 

If this did not apply to areas outside of the continental United States, 
and we would recognize the peculiar problem you have through 
amendments, would that neutralize your opposition to this bill or 
would you still be opposed to it? 

Mr. Rivers. Of my knowledge, Mr. Cunningham, it would neutral- 
ize my opposition because I am not enough of an authority on the 
overall problem to render a dogmatic opinion as far as the United 
States as a whole is concerned although in theory I approve of the 
whole program. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. May I remind my colleague that Alaska is a part of the 
continental United States. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. Mainland United States, I should have said. 

I would interpret your statement so far as neutralizing is concerned 
that you would not oppose this legislation? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. I would respect the decision of the committee. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

(Subsequent letter from Congressman Rivers follows:) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNIreD Srares, 
Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
: Washington, D.C., June 6, 1960. 
Hon. Karuryn E. GRANAHAN, 
Chairman, Subcommitiee of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Immediately following my testimony today before your 
subcommittee, I received the Anchorage Daily Times of June 4 containing an 
article which states that the Alaska Steampship Co. may cease operations in 
Alaska except for the Railbelt, which is served through the ports of Seward and 
Whittier, and which, according to the Alaska Steamship Co., constitutes the jonly 
profitable segment of the Alaska trade. ‘ 

Since the Alaska Steamship Co. is the only waterborne carrier presently trans- 
porting mail to Alaska, the prospective discontinuance of service to the ports of 
southeastern and western Alaska (other than Seward and Whittier) highlights 
the need of allowing the Post Office Department to conduct an airlift to Alaska. 
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This letter is sent to you as a supplement to the testimony which I have already 
submitted, with the request that it be included in the record of the hearings 
immediately following said testimony. Thanking you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Ravpu J. Rivers, 
Member of Congress. 
Mrs. GraNAaHAN. The next witness if Hon. David K. Inouye, a 
Member of Congress from Hawaii. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID K. INOUYE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF HAWAII 


Mr. Inovyr. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
thank you for this opportunity to speak in support of H.R. 10916. 

H.R. 10916 is a bill to authorize the use of air carriers to facilitate 
the expeditious transportation of first-class mail to and from Hawaii. 

The Post Office Department, I should note at this time, has done 
a commendable job in seeing to it that mail is expeditiously delivered 
to and from Hawaii. 

At the present time since about 2 months ago, as Mr. Rivers has 
stated, we have had an interim airlift program providing for airlifting 
of first-class mail to and from the west coast of the continental United 
States and Hawaii. 

I would like to state that mail received from New York City by 
my office usually arrives within 24 hours and mail from California 
would take anywhere from 2 to 3 days. For the last 6 months, I have 
been conducting certain studies relating to first-class mail from Hawaii 
and have found that mail to and from Washington, D.C., and the 
city of Honolulu would take anywhere from 8 to 14 days 

Mr. Gross. Under what form of transportation? Are you speaking 
of transportation other than air? 

Mr. INovye. Other than air, sir, because from the cities of the west 
coast, ranging from Seattle down to, say, Los Angeles, it would go by 
ship and usually ship transportation would take about 6 days, also 
depending on whether the ship goes directly from a west coast port to 
Hawaii. Many times a ship would start from San Francisco, stop at 
Los Angeles and then go to Hawaii, which would make the trip another 
day or 2 days longer. 

My bill, i incidentally, does not affect the mail transportation within 
the continental United States. It just affects the transportation of 
mail from the cities of the west coast to Hawaii. 

I am certain that al! of the members of the committee can readily 
see the problem that we have in the separation of the 50th State from 
the continental United States by a vast body of water. 

I should like to point out that, as of March 26, 1960, as Mr. Rivers 
has stated, an airlift for first-class mail on a space available basis has 
been in effect as far as Hawaii and Alaska are concerned. 

I would like to have this continued on a permanent basis if this is 
possible. 

I should also like to note at this time that Hawaii is not desirous 
of entering into any controversy with the railroads. We realize the 
importance of the railroads in the Nation’s economy, but unfortunately 
we have no railroads from the west coast of the continental United 
States to Hawaii. 
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Mrs. GRANAHAN. In other words, Congressman, you would be 
willing to accept the bill if it is amended to exclude Hawaii? 

Mr. Inouye. If the bill is amended to exclude Alaska and Hawaii, 
the people of Hawaii would have no objection to it, Madam. 

Mrs. GraNnaHAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. I have no questions. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunninGHAM. What does your bill do? 

Mr. Inouye. My bill provides for the expeditious airlifting of 
first-class mail, limited to first-class mail, from and to Hawaii and the 
west coast of continental United States. 

Mr. Cunninauam. In other words, vour bill is trying to accomplish 
the same thing as our bill. That is to make sure that the Postmaster 
General has authority to do these things which he does not now have. 

Mr. INovuyr. Yes, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Thank vou. 

Mr. INovyr. But I would like to state that the distinguished Con- 
gressman from Nebraska, Mr. Cunningham, has a bill which would 
make it impossible for airlifting of mail from the west coast to Hawaii. 

Mr. CunninGcHam. My comments on that would be the same as I 
made with respect to my colleague, Mr. Rivers. 

We understand the problem and would consider making appropriate 
amendments. 

Mr. Inovys. Thank you, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you. 

Mr. INovye. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Our next witness is Hon. Hamer H. Budge, a 
Member of Congress from Idaho. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAMER H. BUDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Bupar. Madam Chairman, I simply want to express my appre- 
ciation, first, for the conduct of these hearings and, second, my com- 
plete interest in the passage of the legislation referred to as the 
Cunningham bill. 

I realize that the committee will be faced with some problems, 
particularly those indicated here this morning, in Alaska and Hawaii. 
However, those of us who have spent some years in Washington are 
aware of what has happened to the railroads in America just between 
Washington and the terminal points to the west. 

In my own State of Idaho where we used to have four and as high 
as five passenger trains daily traversing my congressional district of 
some 400 miles east and west, there is now but one passenger train on 
that route. 

Iam sure that, to a large measure, the actions of the Federal Govern- 
ment and particularly in this instance the action in taking mail from 
the trains has been one of the factors that have caused the reduction 
in the passenger service. 

The airlift, of course, is a wonderful thing for terminal cities, but, 
when one represents a congressional district such as mine, 400 miles 
east and west by railroad touching many, many small communities, 
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an airlift simply does not fit the pattern of that type of area, and [ 
hope that the committee will take favorable action on this bill. 
I think it is necessary that it be passed before the Congress adjourns. 
Thank you very much for permitting me to be here. 
Mrs. GRANAHAN, Thank you, Mr. Budge. 
I see that Congressman O’Hara has just come in. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARRATT O’HARA, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

I wish to join, Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
in recommending the favorable action on my bill, H.R. 10545; but 
there are a number along the same line. I think it is just a matter of 
honesty. One buys a stamp. If they wish it to go by air they buy 
the airmail stamp. If they buy the ordinary stamp, the time element 
is not important to them. Then when the Post Office says, ‘“Re- 
gardless of the stamp, we will send it by air instead of by railroad,” it 
just is not fair. 

I have a prepared statement, Madam Chairman, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to include this in the record. 


Mrs. Grananan. Without objection, Mr. O’Hara, it will be in- 
cluded in the record. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you very much. 

(The statement follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Barratr O'HARA, OF ILLINOIS 


H.R. 10545 is a bill I have introduced to clarify the law with respect to the 
transportation of airmail. It is identical to H.R. 10196 and H.R. 9488 and 10 
other bills now pending before this committee. It would prohibit the flying of 
any first-class mail that does not bear the appropriate rate of postage for airmail 
as provided by law. Three exceptions to this broad prohibition are included to 
continue to permit flying first-class mail in certain circumstances related to air 
star route service (39 U.S.C. 470), emergency service in Alaska (39 U.S.C. 488), 
and general service in Alaska (39 U.S.C. 488a). 

The Post Office Department points out that no exception is provided in my bill 
for emergency mail service of any or all classes of mail by aircraft in event of fire, 
flood, or other calamitous visitations, which is now authorized by the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1375(h)). I would have no objection to amend- 
ing the bill in order to provide for the continuance of this exception so as to permit 
flying mail other than airmail in emergency conditions. 

Enactment of this bill is necessary to require the Postmaster General to dis- 
continue the so-called airlift program by which the Post Office Department has 
been transporting ordinary first-class letter mail by air. This program was in- 
stituted as an experiment over 6 years ago. The program has continued to expand 
and very recently additional segments have been added notwithstanding a recom- 
mendation of the House Committee on Appropriations that it should not be ex- 
tended until after the Congress has taken legislative action on the question. 

The airlift program is objectionable and should be discontinued for the following 
reasons: 

First of all, the airlift program purports to be an improvement in overall postal 
service. I fail to see how such a program can increase the efficiency of postal 
operations. It is unquestionably an attempt to provide a different service than 
what apparently would have satisfied the mail user. This is evidenced by his 
use of postage at the first-class mail postage rate, although an expedited airmail 
service is available at a higher, but certainly not a prohibitive, rate. Its utiliza- 
tion makes it more difficult to provide adequate service on a continuing basis to 
the many postal stations located at intermediate points between the points to and 
from which the airlift program operates. This is so because the service formerly 
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provided by railway post office cars include a sorting and distribution en route 
service of particular benefit and suitability to intermediate points that is nen- 
existent, and in fact impossible, under the airlift program. Moreover, the program 
is on a space-available basis, subject not only to occasional lack of space and in- 
operability because of inclement weather, but subject to cancellation in its 
entirety upon 30 days’ notice at the option of any participating air carrier. In 
event of any such occurrence the surface carrier is expected to be available on a 
standby basis. Provision of such necessary standby facilities is expensive and 
unfair not only to the carrier but to the taxpayer. 

Secondly, there are strong indications that the program necessarily must result 
in an increased cost to the taxpaver. To that extent it must also contribute to 
an ever increasing deficit in the operations of the Post Office Department. The 
Departmeni at the present time is seeking an increase in the postage rate for mail 
in order to offset some of the deficit in its operations. They are attempting to 
justify a postage rate increase for first-class mail on the ground that traditionally 
the revenue received from first-class mail has been around 140 percent of the cost 
of handling first-class mail and that there has been a drop in recent years to where 
it accounts for only 111 percent of such costs. The users of first-class mail thus 
pay a premium that is used to offset in part the costs of handling certain classes of 
mail whose revenues are less than their costs and this premium has decreased to a 
point where an increase in the first-class postage rate is deemed necessary. This 
steadily declining ratio of revenues to cost for handling first-class mail may very 
well have been further aggravated by the airlift program and any further expansion 
of the airlift program will undoubtedly worsen this situation. 

In the third place, this program does violence to the national transportation 
policy prescribed by Congress ‘‘to the end of developing, coordinating, and pre- 
serving a national transportation system by water, highway, and rail, as well as 
other means, adequate to meet the needs of the commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national defense.’ Instead of coordinating and 
preserving a national transportation system the airlift program encourages a 
haphazard system that makes transportation planning exeedingly difficult. It 
certainly has an adverse effect on the carriers who would ordinarily move such 
mail by surface means. The standby practice to which I have previously referred 
creates an intolerable situation in respect of coordinating and maintaining the 
necessary transportation equipment and facilities. There can be no question that 
the railroads are the basic transportation instrumentality upon which the Post 
Office Department must rely for the bulk of its required coordinated transporta- 
tion service. If there is to be a continued diversion of mail revenues from the 
railroads, it can only aggravate their already serious economic condition recog- 
nized by Congress and the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Postmaster 
General in his discretion cannot be permitted to continue this practice in disregard 
of the express policy of Congress. 

I recommend that a pill such as H.R. 10545 be enacted. 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Our next witness is Mr. Herbert B. Brand, 
director of the Railway Mail Transportation Division, Association 
of American Railroads. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT B. BRAND, DIRECTOR, RAILWAY MAIL 
TRANSPORTATION DIVISION, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


Mr. BRAND. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Herbert B. Brand. I am director of the Railway Mail 
Transportation Division of the Association of American Railroads, 
with headquarters in the Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
I am appearing here today in support of H.R. 10196, H.R. 9488, and 
other similar bills, and in opposition to H.R. 8296, by direction of the 
board of directors of the Association of American Railroads in behalf 
of the mail-carrying railroads, members of the association. 

We strongly favor the principle in H.R. 10196 that no mail matter 
of the first class shall be transported by air except upon prepayment 
of the appropriate rate of postage for airmail, subject to the exceptions 
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provided in the bill. _ This principle is, we believe, clearly in the interest 
of the public, the railroads, and of the postal service. 


[ 


I should like to discuss briefly the major reasons why we support 
these bills that would require the abandonment of the airlift program 
by which the Post Office Department has transported by air ordinary 
first-class letters not bearing postage at the airmail rate. 

(1) H.R. 10196, and the other similar bills requiring users of the 
mails to pay airmail postage for air service simply recognizes and 
preserves the economic concept that one should pay for service 
received. It leaves to the user of the mails a choice whether to have 
his letter move by surface means at 4 cents or by air at 7 cents. 

(2) The airlift plan is said to be responsive to public demand, but, 
except as to the offshore points of Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 
which clearly present a unique situation, there is no evidence of such 
demand. The absence of such evidence warrants the conclusion that 
the public is satisfied with the distinction between surface and airmail 
which has been in effect for years. We believe the public wants what 
H.R. 10196 seeks to insure that it will have—a choice between ground 
and airmail. 

(3) The Postmaster General’s airlift plan, the basis of his opposition 
to this bill, involves the movement by air of first-class mail only and 
only between high-density populated areas. The Postmaster General 
has attempted to justify the airlift plan on the ground that it has been 
made necessary by the discontinuance of passenger trains. Yet it is 
between the very areas where the best facilities for such transportation 
are and will be available that the Postmaster General proposes to fly 
the first-class mail. It is apparent, therefore, that the Postmaster 
General’s complaint about train discontinuances which, for the most 
part, have affected only branch line operations is a smokescreen. 

(4) The airlift plan, touching as it does only the principal metro- 
politan areas, could not—even if it worked—result in anything but 
the rankest sort of discrimination against thousands of communities 
which would not enjoy its direct advantages. How could such a 
situation be thought to be in the public interest? 

(5) In truth, the Postmaster General’s airlift plan is not a plan at 
all. It contains no assurance of anything. It is on a voluntary, 
space-available basis, and any airline participating in it can withdraw 
on 30 days’ notice. In addition, first-class mail will receive no 
priority and will be accommodated only after passengers, airmail, 
express, baggage, and air freight have been loaded. This introduces 
an element of uncertainty wholly at odds with the reputation of the 
U.S. Post Office for regularity and dependability. The airlift plan 
would deprive the public of the sound and dependable system of mail 
transportation to which it is entitled. 

(6) Officials of the Post Office Department have at various times 
asserted that the airlift program could be carried on at no greater 
cost to the Department than moving the same mail by surface means. 
However, a state of complete confusion appears to exist with respect 
to what the cost of the airlift program is and will be and how it will 
affect the postal deficit. This confusion probably results from the 
fact that necessary data to determine the actual cost of the program 
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simply is not available. Evidence of the inconclusive and indetermi- 
nate nature of the cost situation are the several recent conflicting 
statements elicited from various officials of the Post Office Department. 

In a recent proceeding before the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB 
Docket Nos. 10920 and 11090), the Assistant Postmaster General 
admitted on the record that the Department would not be able to 
save all of the additional cost of flying first-class mail from the dis- 
continuance of certain surface transportation service. 

In the same proceeding another postal official testified that not 
only does the Post Office Department not know what it would save 
from discontinuing surface transportation, but that such information 
cannot be obtained from existing data. The witness observed that 
collection of data necessary to providing such information would 
require “costly, time-consuming studies.’’ Such information, it was 
conceded, was unobtainable because the Department does not know 
how the mail which will be flown is moving. In short, at that time, 
February 1960, one responsible official was convinced that the airlift 
would cost more than could be saved by discontinuing other services, 
while another responsible official was convinced that it was impossible 
to ascertain what the cost would be. 

Two months later, however, April 1960, the Assistant Postmaster 
General, in a complete reversal of view, came forward with a statement 
submitted to a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations claiming that the planned expansion of the airlift will result in 
annual savings of at least $211,866. 

The railroads, as well as the public, do not have available adequate 
statistical data to check the accuracy of the statement made. The 
railroads and the public must to some extent at least rely on the infor- 
mation furnished by the Post Office Department. In all good con- 
science, however, we are unable to find any sound reason why we or 
the public should accept at face value any one of the statements in 
preference to the others. On balance, it is submitted that in their 
present posture the statements have no face value. They simply add 
up to confusion and indicate, if they indicate anything at all, that the 
Post Office Department itself does not know the answer. 

At this point I think it might be well to review the experience of 
the Canadian Government in a program similar to that proposed by 
the Postmaster General of the United States. 

Several years ago the Canadian Government began a program of 
flying some first-class mail between points in Canada. 

At the very beginning it determined that in order to continue to 
give a good service to all of its citizens, in both large and small cities 
and towns, it could not discontinue Railway Post Office service. The 
result was simply to superimpose the added cost of transportation by 
air to the cost already in existence for providing mail service by rail- 
roads. This condition continues today. 

In view of Canada’s experience, with its relatively sparsely settled 
country, it appears certain that the Post Office Department in this 
country must either add the cost of flying mail to their present costs 
for transportation or withdraw huge amounts of service from the rail- 
roads with the consequent deterioration in service to thousands of 
points in order to obtain a portion of the meney needed to pay for 
the air transportation between the few chosen points. 
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Considering the Canadian experience, together with the inconsistent 
statements of the Post Office Department and our own knowledge of 
mail transportation costs, we are drawn inexorably to the conclusion 
that the airlift program does increase postal costs and does contribute 
to a greater postal deficit to be underwritten by the taxpayers. 

(7) The railroads are now and have been for many years the back- 
bone of our mail transportation system. Indeed, by the act of July 28, 
1916 (39 U.S.C., sec. 541), we are required to carry such mails as are 
tendered to us by the Postmaster General. We are proud of the sery- 
ice we have rendered and are anxious to continue it. To provide the 
handling and transportation service required to meet the needs of the 
Post Office Department, we have a very considerable investment in 
equipment and facilities—approximately $1 billion. Is it any wonder 
that we should want to maintain our mail revenues at the highest 
possible levels consistent with the public interest? We regard as in- 
equitable and discriminatory the plan of the Postmaster General which 
would require us, in effect, to maintain our facilities on a standby basis 
in order that he might use them in those instances where the airlines 
could not or would not move the first-class mail. His proposal is 
utterly inconsistent with the national transportation policy. 

Most of the foregoing points are responsive to one or more of the 
objections to H.R. 9488 and related bills set forth in a letter dated 
March 10, 1960, from the Postmaster General to Chairman Murray 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. Avoiding as much 
duplication as possible, I would now like to reply to the numbered 
objections of the Postmaster General which themselves overlap to a 
certain degree. 

Il 


(1) The Postmaster General states that discontinuance of the 
present experimental airlift of first-class mail would compel extensive 
changes in the pattern and organization of mail distribution processes 
and that transportation operations of the Department would be 
seriously disrupted and mail service to the public impaired. 

This position ignores the fact that it has been necessary for the 
Postmaster General at all times to maintain a distribution process 
that permits of complete abandonment of the airlift under certain 
circumstances. During periods of inclement weather when planes may 
be grounded for several days or when airline space is not available, 
airlift mail is returned to surface carriers for transportation. This 
has not been an infreqeunt occurrence in the past. 

In fact, the entire program is subject to cancellation by the airlines 
at any time upon 30 days’ notice. In the event of such notice the 
railroads would be obligated to resume full service. Therefore, 
while minor revisions in the pattern and organization might be neces- 
sary, it is inconceivable that such change would be extensive. Since 
the program is admittedly experimental there is considerable doubt 
that the Postmaster General has extensively revised the Department’s 
basic pattern and organization of mail distribution processes on a 
permanent basis. Unless that had been done, it would hardly re- 
quire extensive changes to abandon the experiment. If, on the other 
hand, the Postmaster General has extended the experiment to a point 
where ending it would be difficult, he has surely acted unwisely and 
in defiance of the express views of the chairmen of the Post Office and 
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Civil Service Committees and the Appropriations Committees of 
both House of Congress. Continuation of an experiment can hardly 
be justified on the basis that the elimination would require a readjust- 
ment in organization. Any experimental program such as this should 
have been set up so as to permit of orderly return to standard oper- 
ating practices. 

The surface transportation system has been able in the past to 
handle the mail tendered to it efficiently and promptly. It still main- 
tains that capability despite the so-called experimental airlift. The 
public would, therefore, continue to receive the service it has paid 
for and is entitled to. Where unpatronized mail trains have been 
discontinued other mail trains or highway transportation have been 
used and this transportation is available today. 

(2) The Postmaster General has said the proposed bill will hinder 
progressive development of the postal service. This statement is 
likewise without any foundation. All forms of transportation will 
be just as available after the act becomes effective as now. H.R 
9488 will merely require payment of airmail postage for air service. 

The Postmaster General says he will be forced to ignore public 
demands for more expeditious transportation of mail. In testifying 
recently before the Civil Aeronautics Board the Department’s wit- 
nesses were able to give Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico as the only 
examples of this demand. We understand that to these areas surface 
transportation is available in some instances only once a week and 
accordingly we would not oppose the flying of first-class mail to those 
areas. 

(3) The Postmaster General says that the bill would make it im- 
possible to furnish a reasonable standard of service for first-class 
mail where satisfactory surface transportation is not available. How- 
ever, the plan of the Postmaster General is to fly first-class mail be- 
tween points where the best surface transportation of the mail is 
now available. 

(4) The Postmaster General next asserts that H.R. 9488 would 
“force millions of postal patrons to accept mediocre mail service 
because the Department could not take advantage of modern, more 
expeditious modes of transportation even though available at no 
additional cost.” 

The basic fallacy of this claim is that it rests upon a pyramid of 
wholly unsupported and unjustifiable assumptions. First, it pre- 
supposes complaints from millions of postal patrons who will be 
“forced,” if H.R. 9488 becomes law, to accept ‘mediocre’ surface 
transportation of first-class mail. As I have pointed out, this sup- 
position is contrary to fact. The Postmaster General’s supposition 
that there is a demand for more air transportation of mail also in- 
correctly assumes that the means for satisfaction of that demand— 
even if it did exist—are not available. That is likewise contrary to 
fact. Any person in the United States who desires to utilize the more 
expeditious service of airmail can do so simply by using a 7-cent 
stamp. No one is forced to use surface transportation. 

The Post Office Department totally ignores the fact that it is today 
offering the users of the mails—its customers—a choice. If they 
want their mail to move by surface facility, they buy that form of 
service for 4 cents. But, if they are not satisfied with that, they can 
pay a different price—7 cents—for the different service of air trans- 
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portation. In the last analysis, it is the customer who can and should 
be left with this freedom of choice. 

In this connection I should like to point out that recently one of 
the largest corporations in the world, located in the United States, 
mailed almost 2 million letters containing dividend checks. This 
corporation made advance arrangements with the Post Office Depart- 
ment to make certain that these letters were not handled by the 
airlift. Passage of this legislation would insure to all customers of 
the Post Office the same treatment which this large customer had to 
make special arrangements for. 

Mr. Gross. Madam Chairman, may I interrupt at that point? 

What was the reason for this request? 

Mr. Branp. Mr. Gross, | did not ask the corporation why but | 
think it is easy to determine that. There is an uncertainty in the 
airlift that these people are unwilling to take. They also wanted 
these checks delivered on the same day throughout the United States, 
and that could not be accomplished by any means except surface 
transportation. 

Mr. CunniInNGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. CunnincHaMm. Would a further reason be that a dividend check 
is a very important item and there is the possibility that we would 
have an air crash and destroy a large number of these checks which 
would cause untold confusion and hardship in trying to ever straighten 
the mess out? 

Mr. Branp. I am sure that is correct, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Gross. Without passing upon the reason or wanting to pro- 
long this argument, you might have a train wreck that would destroy 
the dividend checks. 

Mr. Branp. We might have train wrecks and have had them, but 
to my knowledge we have never lost any mail that was in an RPO ear, 
and that is where these checks would be. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. At this point, I think it is agreed that even though 
it goes airmail at 4 cents, you never know when it is going to be de- 
livered at the delivery point. 

Mr. Branp. Yes; or when it is going to leave. 

Mr. Gross. There is an element of uncertainty in the arrival of the 
mail no matter how it is transported. 

Mr. Branp. Shall I continue? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Branp. The Post Office Department is likewise mistaken in 
its allegation that it is somehow being arbitrarily denied a theoretical 
right to “take advantage of modern, more expeditious modes of trans- 
portation.”’ I[t overlooks the fact that it is a service agency, furnish- 
ing such services as are demanded by its customers. It is not being 
denied the use of air facilities. Rather, it is free to use those facilities 
to the extent required to meet the demands of its customers who pay 
7 cents for airmail transportation. The essence of the Post Office 
Department’s complaint, therefore, is that it is not free to dictate what 
the demand for the service should be. Surely, it cannot justify or 
support a claim to such uaprecedented authority. 
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With respect to the “expeditious” feature of the airlift, I think this 
committee will be interested in the results of a test the railroads made 
of the service between west coast points before and after the inaugura- 
tion of the airlift in that area. The complete results are contained in 
appendix A. 

Briefly, these show that flying first-class mail does not necessarily 
mean an advance in delivery time to the addressees. Service was 
expedited between some points, but the reverse was true between other 
points. Generally, there was no overall improvement compared with 
service prior to the airlift, but there was a deterioration in the delivery 
of airmail. 

Finally, the Post Office Department flatly states that air trans- 
portation is available to it “at no additional cost” over the surface 
transportation cost. I have already pointed out that this is not only 
unsupported by any credible evidence but appears to be directly 
contradicted by known facts. 

(5) The Postmaster General refers to the discontinuance of mail- 
‘arrying passenger trains, and says that this has aggravated the prob- 
lem of mail service. I have already discussed this point, but I wish 
again to point out that most of the discontinued trains have been on 
branch lines where the Postmaster General does not intend to fly mail, 
and that our best service is still operating between the points where he 
does intend to fly the mail. A study of train discontinuances for the 
years 1951 to 1955, inclusive, bears this out. The study is attached 
as appendix B. 

In addition, exclusive mail and express trains are in operation where 
volume justifies it. A further diversion of mail from the railroads will 
only aggravate the situation about which he complains. 

The Postmaster General says— 

few of these train discontinuances are due to initiative action by the Post Office 
Department. 
A survey made of train discontinuances from 1953 to the middle of 
1958 showed that 115 trains were discontinued only after the Post 
Office Department had withdrawn railway post office cars from the 
trains. ‘That is in statement A, appendix C. 

(6) Among the Postmaster General’s asserted reasons for opposing 
enactment of H.R. 9488 is his statement that— 
the primary purpose of the proposed legislation seems to be protection of the 
railroads and the revenues they derive from the transportation of mail. 

This may make these bills objectionable to the Postmaster General] 
but certainly Congress has every right to be concerned with practices 
by a Government Department which siphons revenue away from the 
transportation system which it is admitted is needed for the bulk of 
the service. Recently, in Report 1281 of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, accompanying H.R. 10569, the following comments 
appear: 

There has been much interest in the experimental airlift of first-class mail. 
Extension of this experiment would have far-reaching consequences. Any excess 
of costs over those of surface transportation would be a matter of direct concern 
to this committee, and, of course, any action which would further impair the con- 
dition of the railroads as an important element cf our national economy would 
concern every citizen. 

Proposals affecting airlift and surface transportation of the mails involve major 
considerations of policy and major impacts on the railroads, the airlines, their 
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employees, and the public. These policy questions should be formulated in legis- 
lative proposals for separate resolution; they are not a matter for inclusion in an 
appropriation bill nor for exclusive administrative determination. 

Accordingly, the committee recommends that there be no extension of the airlift 
until the Congress has taken legislative action on the question. 

If, at the same time, the peecee legislation will also preserve the 
public moneys from wasteful, duplicating and uncalled for expenses for 
mail transportation, both purposes are laudable. 

At this point, Madan Chairman, I would like to refer to the Con- 
gressional Record for May 5, 1960. The House report which I have 
just read from was dated February 19, 1960. In the Congressional 
Record for May 5, 1960, the following appears on page 8975, and I am 
quoting from a general order of the Post Office Department, dated 
April 1, 1960, subsequent to the time of the issuance of the House re- 
port that I referred to. Here is the quotation: 

An expansion of first-class by air program has been authorized effective 12:01 
a.m., Monday, April 4, 1960, by addition of a segment between Atlanta and 
Tampa-St. Petersburg. 

It further says: 

It is not desired that this matter be given any publicity. 


Now, that came subsequent to the time that the House committee 
asked the Postmaster General not to do this until Congress had 
considered it. Since then, further expansions have been made in 
this airlift program. 

The Postmaster General, in testifying before the Subcommittee on 
Post. Office of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service of the 
Senate in July and August 1959, on S. 2402, stated: 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, it is estimated that the railroads will 
be paid $351,234,000 for mail transportation. 

The Postmaster General has apparently reconsidered this figure 
because he has stated in his letter of March 10, 1960, to Chairman 
Murray that it is estimated the railroads will be paid $344 million 
for mail transportation. He asserts that this would be $51 million 
more than the railroads received in fiscal 1956. We have developed 
figures on this and they are attached as appendix D. This exhibit 
shows that the $344 million which the Postmaster General now says 
he will pay us in fiscal 1960 is higher than can be expected. 

Even if the Postmaster General’s assumptions were correct, it is 
questionable whether the estimated figures he has given for future 
payments to the railroads for mail transportation support his state- 
ment that there will be no significant diversion of mail from the 
railroads. His estimate that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
the railroads will be paid $51 million over the amount paid in the 
fiscal year 1956, is largely to be accounted for by the fact that in 
1956 and for years previously, the railroads were underpaid for 
transporting the mails, and subsequent to 1956 have obtained in- 
creases in their charges after hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

A study of the effect on our principal passenger trains of the 
removal of railway post office service is contained in appendix E. 
From this you will see that the railroads estimate that a total of over 
$66 million in revenues could be lost if the proposed plan were made 
effective throughout the United States. 
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I would like to add that when I speak of ‘‘throughout the United 
States,” I mean the principal cities throughout the United States. 

In fiscal 1959 the Department paid the railroads a total of $82,473,- 
340 for all railway post office service (‘‘Cost Ascertainment Report 
1959,” table 71, p. 97). When the experimental airlift was inaugurated 
the Postmaster General termed it ‘a comparatively minor airlift opera- 
tion,” but the accompanying removal of railway post office service 
resulted in a net loss to 10 railroads of $1.7 million of annual mail 
revenue and was the principal factor in the discontinuance of 8 trains 
and the consolidation of 2 others. 

Payments for mail transportation in many instances provide that 
element of revenue which is the difference between a train operating 
on a break-even basis and operating at a deficit. 

Mr. Gross. At that point, Madam Chairman, may I ask a question. 

In your appendix, are these railroads that you speak of here the 
principal factor in the discontinuance of eight trains and the consoli- 
dation of two others listed in the appendix of your statement? 

Mr. Branp. No, sir; not in the appendixes attached to this state- 
ment. I can furnish that if you like. 

Mr. Gross. You would not be able to say as of now what railroads 
were affected in that matter? 

Mr. Brann. I would not be certain of it, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I ask, Madam Chairman, that the gentleman be per- 
mitted to insert that at this point in the record, if the gentleman 
would do so. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information follows: ) 

The following trains are those to which I referred: 

Southern Pacific Railroad: Trains 55 and 56 (operating between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Calif.). 

A.T. & 8.F. Railroad: Trains 23 and 24 (operating between Bakersfield and 
Barstow, Calif.). 

Northern Pacific Railroad: Trains 422 and 423 (operating between Seattle and 
Hoquiam, Wash.). 

New York Central Railroad: Train 19 (operating between New York and Chicago) 
and train 24 (operating between Buffalo and New York City). The New York 
Central Railroad consolidated train 137 with train 43, operating between Buf- 
falo, New York, and Chicago (5 days a week); and consolidated train 137 with 
train 243 (on Sundays). 

Mr. Branp. As in any business, those operations which do not 
recover their own costs are a drain on the remaining operations. 
Sound business practice requires that losing operations be discon- 
tinued and the plant and equipment be devoted to profitable activity 
if the business is to continue. It is appropriate and reasonable that 
Congress should interest itself in insuring that the necessary Post Office 
Department expenditures for transportation of mail are not arbitrarily 
diverted from a nonsubsidized, self-supporting mode of adequate 
transportation to another mode of transportation. 

(7) The Postmaster General has suggested that H.R. 9488 would 
require revision of the postal policy that has existed since the early 
days of the postal service. He has quoted from statements made 
over 100 years ago to the effect that the prime function of the Post 
Office Department should be to keep up with progress in transporta- 
tion and to make delivery of the mail with the greatest possible speed 
and efficiency. With these objectives we have no quarrel. The only 
problem is how they are to be accomplished. 
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The railroads have been and are today the only mode of transporta- 
tion with the plant and equipment capable of handling efficiently and 
delivering promptly the bulk of the mail of all classes. For a consider- 
able number of years, commercial aviation has, between certain points, 
been able to provide a generally more rapid but also admittedly a more 
expensive premium service for which the public has been willing to 
pay a few cents additional, currently 3 cents more than the first-class 
rate. As I have said, I know of no demand of any kind to eliminate 
that 3-cent additional charge. 

In addition to such premium service, the Post Office Department 
has continued to transport the bulk of first-class mail at regular first- 
class rates by surface transportation, most of which is handled by rail. 
We know of no general complaints to such surface transportation of 
the first class mail. 

It is not the provisions of H.R. 9488 that would do violence to the 
long established postal policy referred to by the Postmaster General. 
The experimental program of flying some first-class mail on a space 
available basis without additional charge to the sender is a radical 
change in postal policy in no way demanded by the public. Indeed, 
enactment of H.R. 9488 would require the Postmaster General to 
adhere to the established policy. No revision of policy is required 
to continue to supply first-class service by surface transportation at 
4 cents per letter and air mail service at 7 cents per letter. 

(8) One of the Postmaster General’s examples of the value of the 
airlift has been that during a 4-day period of the Christmas season of 
1959, 40 million letters that would not have otherwise reached their 
destination in time for Christmas were delivered before Christmas 
because of the holiday airlift. That is an average of 10 million letters 
per day, of which, according to the Postmaster General’s figures, over 
5 million already were covered by the airlift. Therefore, we can 
assume that actually less than 5 million letters per day was Christmas 
mail. While not wishing to be facetious, there is no way to tell, for 
example, that this mail did not contain New Year’s greetings that 
were never intended to be delivered until after Christmas; or that it 
contained other types of letters whose delivery was not of such great 
concern to the sender as to justify a 7-cent airmail stamp. I believe 
these examples show that the Postmaster General’s airlift program 
ignores and may very well defeat the purpose the sender may have 
had in mind. 

It may be true that because of the airlift some of the late dispatch 
of Christmas mail reached destination before Christmas. However, 
this at best is inadequate justification for the airlift program. Its 
very recital underscores the absence of any forceful, legitimate reason 
for continuing the program. The Postmaster General has not men- 
tioned the fact that there were many instances when this mail was 
taken to airports and later returned for one reason or another to the 
railroad stations for handling by railroad service. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. May | interrupt at this point, Madam Chair- 
man? 

Mrs. Grananan. Yes, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I had a report from the Postmaster General. I 
knew that there were interruptions in air transportation and asked for 
a summary of these interruptions where mail, and this is not airlift 
mail but regular 7-cent mail, had to be diverted tosurface transportation 
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during the big snowstorms that we had particularly during February 


and March, and a few instances are listed here. 

It totals some 205,000 pounds of mail that had to be taken from the 
airplanes and put on the trains because the airplanes could not fly. 

I do not know what will happen if this extension continues and more 
trains are taken off as a result. 

I do not know what will happen if the airplanes cannot fly, what we 
are going to do with this mail. 

I might add further, Madam Chairman, that, because this 205,000 
pounds of air mail was diverted to surface transportation, therefore 
while these planes were grounded they were not flying this mail and I 
asked him what adjustments were made to the contractors as a result 
of this omitted service; in other words, if they did not fly the mail, were 
they still paid, and I am advised that there were no adjustments made 
with contractors as a result of the omitted service, and it goes on to 
explain that contractors are paid on an annual rate basis and so on. 

Here is an example of 205,000 pounds of inail which the Govern- 
ment paid the airlines to carry which they did not deliver. That is 
just an observation which I wanted to make at this point. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Branp. In these instances to which I have just referred, it is 
possible that many letters which would have been delivered before 
Christmas by rail service if first offered to the railroads were not de- 
livered until after Christmas. A sender who may be lax in posting 
Christmas mail still has the privilege of placing an airmail stamp on 
the letters if he wants them forwarded in that manner. The assump- 
tion that nearly 5 million letters were mailed late with only surface 
postage would indicate the senders were not particularly concerned 
whether or not the letters reached destination before Christmas. 
What is vastly more important is that if the 40 million letters that the 
Postmaster General airlifted in the 4-day period had carried regular 
airmail postage it would have meant $1,200,000 in additional revenue 
to the Post Office Department. The knowledge that the delivery date 
would be practically the same by the use of a 4-cent siamp as compared 
with the 7-cent stamp would destroy any incentive a person may have 
had to pay the premium rate, thus eliminating any possibility of the 
Post Office Department receiving any portion of the $1,200,000. 

For the reasons I have set forth, I urge the enactment of H.R. 10196 
or H.R. 9488, H.R. 9741, H.R. 10277, H.R. 11187, H.R. 11208, H.R. 
11506, H.R. 11508, H.R. 11524, H.R. 10545, H.R. 10690, and rejection 
of H.R. 8296. 

H.R. 8296 would give authority to the Postmaster General to fly 
not only first-class mail but also circulars, magazines, parcel post, 
and all other mailable matter without regard to the postage paid. 
The railroad rates for transportation of mail other than first class are 
lower than for the transportation of first-class mail because of moving 
in storage service instead of Railway Post Office cars. 

We oppose enactment of H.R. 8296 because it would permit the 
flving of all classes of mail without the payment of airmail postage. 
We also oppose it for the other reasons given above in support of 
H.R. 10196 and the similar bills. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Brand, I just want to call vour attention to 
this. You mentioned H.R. 10196, which is my bill, and it contains 
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the same language as the Cunningham bill but Mr. Cunningham had 
the original bill which I sponsored with him and we are acting on the 
Cunningham bill. 

Mr. Branp. Thank you. I realized they were identical but I was 
not sure how the official notice would read as to which bill would be 
heard. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I just want Mr. Cunningham to have the credit. 

You refer on page 4 to the expense of the Canadian Government 
in its airlift operation. I think that is of great importance and | 
really feel that the Post Office Department should certainly give very 
serious consideration to the fact that in Canada they came, we might 
say, to the conclusion that the airlift program contributed to a greater 
postal deficit. 

Mr. Branp. That is correct. 

Mrs. Granauwan. Apparently the Post Office Department is not 
aware of that. 

Mr. Branp. I am not sure that they are not aware of it, Mrs. 
Granahan. I made a trip to Canada several years ago to study that 
program that they had and I found, after talking to the Deputy 
Postmaster General of Canada, that I had been preceded by about 
2 weeks by an Assistant Postmaster General in charge of transporta- 
tion. I assumed he dise ussed | the same things. 

The Deputy Postmaster General of Canada confirmed the fact 
that this simply added the cost of the air service to their costs by 
surface and that, in the judgment of the Canadian Government, they 
proceeded to do so. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I think you pointed that out very clearly in your 
statement. 

Mr. Branp. Yes, Ma’am. 

Mrs. GRaANAHAN. Again I must say that I agree with everything 
vou say. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Brand. 

Mr. Gross? 

Mir. Gross. Mr. Brand, I can agree with vou that some trains have 
been taken off and facilities have been taken off the railroads because 
of the loss of mail revenue. 

On tne other hand, train service has been abandoned not because 
of the loss of mai! revenue but because the railroads wanted to take 
the trains off, is that not correct, for reasons other than loss of the 
mails? 

Mr. Branp. There is no question of that but it is not because the 
railroads necessarily wanted to take the trains off but because they 
were almost forced to by economic reasons, that is correct. 

Mr. Gross. The question is substitute service. When trains are 
taken off for reasons other than mail revenue it becomes then the 
question of substitute service. I quite agree that the handling of mail, 
the transportation of mail on a space available basis and that sort of 
thing is no answer, but we are caught on the horns of a dilemma in 
this subcommittee and thie committee to a certain extent as to where 
do we go to get substitute service in cases where trains have been 
taken off, by reasons other than the loss of mail revenue. 

Mr. Branp. Mr. Gross, that problem is handled so that, in each 
instance that a train is taken off, we either arrange with the Post 
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Office Department to handle the mail from the discontinued train on 
another train or we provide our substitute truck service, or in the last 
analysis the Department can use and does use star route service, 
but the Department has always received all of the transportation it 
needs. It never has to let mail sit anywhere just awaiting trans- 
portation. It has all it needs. We either furnish it or the trucks 
furnish it. 

Mr. Gross. Of course, there is also the question of expeditious 
handling. 

Mr. Branp. That is true. I think one witness following me will 
cover that point a little more specifically, but we have always pro- 
vided or the Department has always found provision for satisfactory 
service when trains are discontinued. 

Mr. Gross. What I am trying to say is that I want to be fair about 
this situation and I am sure that you do, too. 

It is not quite all black and not quite all white with me on either 
side of this thing. I am trying to find the right answers and I am 
sure that the other members of the subcommittee are in the same 
position. 

Mr. Branp. The point I had in speaking of the discontinuances of 
trains following removal of RPO’s was simply to answer Mr. Summer- 
field’s statement that few trains had been taken off because of the 
action of the Post Office Department, and that is not correct. Many 
trains have been taken off because of that. 

Mrs. GranaHan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, I will be happy to yield. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Brand, is it not true that if airlifting con- 
tinues, the RPO equipment that the railroads have been using will 
become so old and rusty that it will be impossible to use it? Can we 
expect the railroads to put in new equipment, and so forth, when we 
are not supporting them as we should? 

Mr. Branp. Mrs. Granahan, I do not see how the railroads could 
continue to hold this equipment in serviceable condition depending 
upon whether or not the Postmaster General would require them, as 
he is able to do under present law, to transport mail just on an erratic 
basis and from time to time when he had no airlift or other means. 

I do not know what the railroads would do with that equipment 
but I do not see how they can afford to keep that in serviceable 
condition. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. That has been my opinion. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. I have nothing further. 

Mrs. GraNnaHAN. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunnitnauam. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

I wanted to comment on Mr. Gross’ statement. Not intending to 
read the gentleman’s mind, I wonder if he is thinking of the dis- 
continuance of the Chicago & North Western train from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, to Chicago, which is in his district? 

Mr. Gross. That is one and the Milwaukee is another, and we hope 
we can keep the mail going on the Illinois Central through that part 
of lowa. 

Mr. CunnincHam. A comment would be that certainly if such a 
train as the North Western is taken off it does not mean that the sur- 
face transportation does not have good service available because there 
are a large number of trains that run between Chicago and Omaha, 
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Nebr., for example, where this mail could be moved and then perhaps 
through the use of star routes give good mail service to Mr. Gross’ 
district. In other words, in order to get good service to his district, 
this really does not involve the airlift. 

For example, if there were no train service between Omaha and 
Chicago, the airlift would only be involved between Omaha and 
Chicago. They would hop over his district. That is not the answer 
to good mail service in his district, in my opinion. 

Mr. Gross. I do not contend that it is. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Madam Chairman, I want to compliment this 
witness because he has very effectively answered the statements that 
have been given by the Postmaster General. 

I would also like to ask consent at this point to insert in the record 
the various charts and statements that accompanied his report. 

Mrs. GraNAHAN. Without objection, Mr. Cunningham, it is so 
ordered. I think they are important and should be there. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


APPENDIX A 


Resuut or Test MarILtincs BETWEEN West Coast PoINtTs COMPARING SERVICE 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE INAUGURATION OF THE 3-CENT Maru AIRLIFT 


The experimental flyine of 3-cent first-class mail was started on November 22, 
1954, on the west coast. The order of the Civil Aeronautics Board dated November 
30, 1954, listed 21 cities to be served by the west coast area airlift, and for the 
purpose of the study referred to in the following no cities served only by the local 
service air carriers were considered as being part of the west coast area airlift. 

To determine the effect of the airlift on the delivery of mail on the west coast the 
railroads that were affected by the experiment mailed letters to and from the same 
points both prior to and after the beginning of the experiment. 


PERIOD OF MAILINGS 


The test letters (3-cent postage) that were mailed before experimental flying 
began were mailed during the latter part of October 1954, generally Monday 
throuzh Friday. The test letters (3-cent postage) mailed after the experimental 
flyin: started were mailed during March 1955. These letters, too, were generally 
mailed during the week and not on weekends. 

The airmail test letters (6-cent postage) that were mailed prior to the start of 
the airlift were mailed November 15-19, 1954 (Monday through Friday). The 
airmail test letters that were mailed after the airlift began were mailed during the 
latter part of November and early December 1954. The letters were usually 
mailed during the week instead of on weekends. 


TIME OF MAILINGS 


Three of the four railroads that handled the test letters reported that the 
mailin’s were made at the close of business day, or at about 5 p.m. The fourth 
railroad made two mailings each day of the test—one between 11 a.m. and 12 noon, 
and asain between 4 and 5 p.m. 


PLACE OF MAILINGS 


Three of the four railroads that made the test reported that the letters were 
deposited in the nearest letterbox or mail chute in conformity with the usual 
practice. The fourth railroad stated that the test letters were handled through 
company mail rooms with other company mail. 
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POINTS USED IN TEST MAILINGS AND WHETHER SERVED DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY 
BY THE WEST COAST AREA AIRLIFT 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 

Served directly ny airlift (8): San Francisco, Oakland, Stockton, Merced, 
Fresno, Bakersfield, Los Angeles, and San Diego, Calif. 

Not served directly (9): Berkeley, Glendale, Hollywood, Pasadena, San 
Bernardino, Empire, Pittsburg, Wasco, and Corcoran, Calif. 
Great Northern Railway 

Served directly by airlift (8): Portland and Klamath Falls, Oreg.; Oakland, 
Sacramento, San Franciseo, and Los Angeles, Calif.; Seattle-Tacoma, Wash. 

Not served directly (7): Olympia, Aberdeen, Scuth Bend, Cle Elum, Longview, 
Centralia, and Vancouver, Wash. 


Southern Pacific Co. 

Served direetly by airlift (19): Bakersfield, Fresno, Los Angeles, Merced, 
Modesto, Oakland, Sacramento, Salinas, San Diego, San Francisco, Stockton, 
and Visalia Calif.; Eugene, Klamath Falls, Medford, Portland, and Salem, Oreg.; 
Seattle-Tacoma, Wash. 

Not served directly (19): Berkeley, Chico, Delano, Dunsmuir, Lancaster, 
Marysville, Mojave, Oakdale, Porterville, Redding, Santa Paula, San Fernando, 
San Luis Obispo, Santa Ana, Santa Cruz, and Tulare, Calif.; Albany, Coos Bay, 
and Ashland, Oreg. 


Union Pacific Railroad 
Served directly by airlift (3): Seattle, Portland, and Los Angeles. 


SUMMARY OF AIRMAIL SURVEY 


The Santa Fe Railroad conducted tests between 17 cities, both before and after 
the airlift began. The survey showed improved airmail service after the experi- 
mental flying began at four cities—Bakersfield, Empire, Fresno, and Pittsburg, 
Calif. The survey showed poorer airmail service after the experimental flying 
started at 13 cities—Berkeley, Corcoran, Glendale, Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
Merced, Oakland, Pasadena, San Bernardino, San Diego, San Francisco, Stockton, 
and Wasco, Calif. The improved service, timewise, varied from a low of 4 hours at 
Bakersfield, to a high of 12 hours at Empire, Calif. The poorer service, timewise, 
varied from a low of 1 hour at Los Angeles, to a high of 15 hours at Pasadena, Calif. 

The Southern Pacific Co. conducted airmail tests between 12 cities. Improved 
service was shown at only two points—Fresno and Los Angeles, Calif. Timewise, 
the improvement was 2 hours at Fresno and 1 hour at Los Angeles. 

Poorer service was shown at 10 cities—Eugene, Klamath Falls, Medford, 
Portland, Oreg.; Redding, Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco, and Santa Cruz, 
Calif.; and Seattle, Wash. Timewise, the impairment varied from a low of 1 hour 
at three cities to a high of 6 hours at one city. 

The Union Pacific Railroad conducted tests between three cities only—Los 
Angeles, Portland, and Seattle. Impaired airmail service after the airlift began 
was shown at all three cities as follows: 7 hours at Portland, 9 hours at Seattle, 
and 20 hours at Los Angeles. 

Some 2,193 airmail letters were mailed prior to the start of the experimental 
flying and 2,563 after it began. 


SUMMARY OF 3-CENT LETTER SURVEY 


The Santa Fe Railroad conducted 3-cent letter tests between 17 cities before 
and after the airlift began. Improved service was shown at 11 cities—Kmpire, 
Fresno, Hollywood, Los Angeles, Merced, Oakland, Pittsburg, San Bernardino, 
San Diego, San Francisco, and Stockton, Calif. In hours, the improvement varied 
from 1 hour at Fresno and Pittsburg, Calif., to a high of 14 hours at Empire, Calif. 
A 2-hour improvement is shown at San Francisco, 7 hours at San Diego, and 3 
hours at Oakland, Calif. 

Poorer service was shown at five cities— Bakersfield, Berkeley, Glendale, Pasa- 
dena, and Wasco, Calif. In hours, the impairment varied from a low of 1 hour at 
Berkeley to a high of 6 hours at Pasadena, Calif. 

The Great Northern Railroad conducted tests between 15 cities. Improved 
service was shown at 12 cities—Aberdeen, Centralia, Longview, Olympia, Seattle, 
South Bend, Tacoma, and Vancouver, Wash.; Portland, Oreg.; Los Angeles, 
Oakland, and San Francisco, Calif. In hours, the improvement varied from a 
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low of 1 hour at Longview and South Bend, Wash., to a high of 10 hours at 
Olympia, Wash. 

The survey showed poorer service at Cle Elum, Wash., by 2 hours; and Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., by 11 hours. No improvement or impairment was shown at Sacra- 
mento, Calif, 

The Southern Pacific Co. conducted these tests between 37 cities. Improved 
service, after the airlift started, was shown at 12 cities—Ashland, Coos Bay, 
Eugene, Medford, Portland, and Salem, Oreg.; Los Angeles, Merced, Oakdale, 
San Diego, and Santa Ana, Calif.; Se rattle, Wash. The improved service in time 
varied from a low of 1 hour at Merced, Calif., to a high of 11 hours at Seattle 
Wash. An improvement of 3 hours was shown at Los Angeles, and 4 hours at 
San Diego, Calif. Impaired service was shown for 21 cities Albany and Klamath 
Falls, Oreg.; Berkeley, Chico, Delano, Dunsmuir, Fresno, Lancaster, Modesto, 
Mojave, Porterville, Redding, ‘Sacramento, Salinas, San Fernando, San Francisco 
San Luis Obispo, Santa Cruz, Santa Paula, Tulare, and Visalia, Calif. The 
impairment in time varied from a low of 1 hour at Lancaster, Mojave, Salinas, 
and San Luis Obispo, to a high of 8 hours at Delano and Dunsmuir, Calif. 

There was no change in service at four of the points included in the survey, 
The Union Pacific Railroad conducted similar tests between three large cities 
only. In each case an improvement was shown as follows: Los Angeles, Calif., 23 

hours; Portland, Oreg., 26 hours; and Seattle, Wash., 10 hours. 

The survey made by the 4 railroads listed above was made between 53 cities, 
The consolidated results were: Improved service was shown for 23 cities— 
Aberdeen, Centralia, Longview, Olympia, Seattle, South Bend, Tacoma, and 
Vancouver, Wash.; Ashland, Coos Bay, Eugene, Medford, Portland, and Salem, 
Oreg.; Empire, Hollywood, Los Angeles, Oakdale, Oakland, Pittsburg, San 
Bernardino, San Diego, and Santa Ana, Calif. 

The survey showed no change in service either as to improvement or impairment 
at four cities—Corcoran, Marysville, Merced, and Stockton, Calif. 

Poorer service in hours was shown for 26 cities—Albany and Klamath Falls, 
Oreg.; Bakersfield, Berkeley, Chico, Delano, Dunsmuir, Fresno, Glendale, 
Lancaster, Modesto, Mojave, Pasedena, Porterville, Redding, Sacramento, 
Salinas, San Fernando, San Francisco, San ‘Luis Obispo, ‘Santa Cruz, Santa Paula, 
Tulare, Visalia, and Wasco, Calif.; and Cle Elum, Wash. The impairment in time 
varied from a low of 1 hour at six points; 2 hours at six points; 3 hours at seven 
points; to 8 hours at two points—Delano and Dunsmuir, Calif. 

Mailed before the airlift began were 32,496 3-cent letters and 30,887 letters after 
the airlift started. 

Taken as a whole and on an average, there was no change in the service for the 
3-cent letters. It took the letters 36 hours for delivery before the experimental 
flying began and the same number of hours after the airlift began operating. 
For the airmail, however, the service was impaired to the extent of 4 hours— 
average time 31 hours for delivery before the airlift began and 35 hours after the 
airlift began operating. 

For the purpose of this study, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Oakland, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego were considered large cities served by frequent air flights. 
Despite this the 6-cent airmail service was impaired after the experimental flying 
of 3-cent mail began, as follows: Los Angeles, 1 hour; Oakland, 4 hours; Portland, 
2 hours; San Diego, 6 hours; San Francisco, 10 hours; Seattle, 5 hours. 

After the flying of the 3-cent letter mail began, improvement in the service for 
3-cent mail was shown at four of the large cities and impairment at one, as fol- 
lows: Improvement—Los Angeles, 3 hours; Oakland, 2 hours; Portland, 8 hours; 
San Diego, 4 hours; and Seattle, 10 hours. Impairment—San Francisco, 1 hour. 

The following is a comparison of service for 3-cent mail, after the airlift began 
to the intermediate cities: 

Twelve intermediate cities served by the Portland and San Francisco RPO were 
included in the test. Of these, seven had poorer service—Albany, Klamath 
Falls, Oreg.; Dunsmuir, Redding, Chico, Sacramento, and Berkeley, Calif. Four 
had improved service—Salem, Eugene, Medford, and Ashland, Oreg. There was 
no change at Marysville, Calif. 
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Four intermediate cities served by the San Francisco, San Jose, and Los 
Angeles RPO (cozst line) were included in the test. These were: Salinas, San 
Luis Obispo, Santa Cruz, and Glendale. All four cities showed poorer service 
after the airlift began. 

Twelve intermediate cities served directly by the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles RPO (valley line) were included in the test. Of these 12 cities, 10 
showed poorer service— Berkeley, Modesto, Fresno, Tulare, Delano, Bakersfield, 
Mojave, Lancaster, San Fernando, and Glendale. Improved service was shown 
for Pittsburg and no change was shown for Merced. 

Ten intermediate offices served by the San Francisco and Barstow RPO were 
included in the test. Five showed poorer service— Mojave, Bakersfield, Wasco, 
Fresno, and Berkeley. Improved service was shown for Empire and Pittsburg. 
No change in service was shown for Corcoran, Merced, and Stockton. 


APPENDIX B 


Railroad passenger train discontinuances allowed by State commissions, 1951-85: 
mileage affected ! 


| Number of | Percent of 


Miles operated trains | number dis- 
| | continued 

| 647 100 


! Does not include seasonal, commutation or mixed trains, or trains removed in States where approval 
of discontinuance not required. 


NorTE.—83 percent of trains discontinued operated less than 200 miles and 94 percent operated less than 
300 miles, 
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APPENDIX C 


Statement A 


Schedule 
Train Points between which RPO car operated 
Nos. 
| Leave Arrive 
B. & O. Railroad | 
72 | Kenova, W. Va., and Pittsburgh, | 1:05 p.m. 11:00 p.m. 
73 | Pittsburgh, Pa., and Kenova, W. Va_-- fee = 8:15 a.m. 6:05 p.m. 
135 | Grafton and Richmond, W. Va_------------ ~ o | 9:25 a.m. 4:20 p.m. 


New York and Washington, D.C_- ‘ 1:55 p.m. | 6:05 p.m. 
Washington, D.C., and New York. .---| 10:30 a.m. 2:35 p.m. 


Chicago Great Western Ry. Co. 


7 | Chicago and 11:30 p.m, 8:30 a.m. 

8 | Oelwein and Chicago-_ 7:35 a.m. | 12:01 p.m. 
Seaboard Air Line RR. Co. 

30-321 | Tampa and Boca Grande_- __.| 7:00 a.m. | 10:30 a.m. 


322-29 | Boca Grande and Tampa-.--- e --| 11:00 a.m. 2:30 p.m. 
25 | Hamlet and Andrews.-_--- : . | 12:50 p.m. 
26 | Andrews and Hamlet } 2:55 p.m, 6:00 p.m. 


s 
3 


| Santa Fe 


to 
= 
~ 


47 | Rincon and Silver City, N. Mex__- 11:05 a.m. 


48 | Silver City, N. Mex., and Rincon : | 3:00 p.m. 7:15 p.m. 
305 | Shawnee and Lindsay, Okla_ ¢ 5 | 3:30 p.m. 6:20 p.m. 
306 | Lindsay, Okla., and Shawnee--- | 10.15 a.m. 1.15 p.m. 

13 Wichita and Coffeyville  _- | 4:00 p.m. 8:40 p.m. 

14 | Coffeyville and Witchita. _- 7:45 a.m. | 12:05 p.m. 

5 | Houston and Galveston_- = 8:25 a.m. 9:50 a.m. 
6 | Galveston and Houston___- -| 7:30 p.m. 9:10 p.m. 

13 | Streator and Pekin, IL! 4:10 p.m, 6:20 p.m. 

14 | Pekin, Il., and Streator ? 7:00.a.m. | 9:30 a.m. 

23 | Barstow and Bakersfield 6:30 a.m. | 10:30 a.m. 

24 | Bakersfield and Barstow. 2:15 p.m. 5:50 p.m, 

51 | Arkansas City and Shawnee, Okla 8:00 a.m, 1:10 p.m. 

52 | Shawnee, Okla., and Arkansas City 1:30 p.m. 6:45 p.m. 

73 | Temple and Brownwood 4:15 a.m. 9:00 a.m. 

74 | Brownwood and Temple. . ‘ 9:00 p.m. 1:20 a.m. 

13 | Streator and Fort Madison_. 1:05 a.m. | 4:10 a.m. 

14 | Fort Madison and Streator__- 5:55 a.m. | 9:30 a.m. 

45 | Kiowa and Altus__- 5:15 a.m. | 3:50 p.m. 

46 | Altus and Kiowa__-- -| 2:10 p.m. 8:15 p.m. 

Milwaukee Railroad 
256 | Wausau and Minocqua 7:50 a.m. | 10:50 a.m. 
217 | Minocqua and Wausau oie 6:15 p.m. 9:00 p.m. 

35 | Milwaukee and Berlin A 6:20 p.m. 8:50 p.m. 

30 | Berlin and Milwaukee 6:30 a.m. 9:35 a.m. 

17 | Spokane and Seattle__- 10:25 p.m. 8:00 a.m. 

18 | Seattle and Spokane : _.| 10:15 p.m. 7:15 a.m. 

15 | Miles City and Butte : : 7:00 a.m. 2:55 p.m. 

16 | Butte and Miles City 9:37 a.m. | 5:50 p.m. 

| Missouri-Kansas & Texas Line 

54 | Muskogee and Tulsa___- 8:00 a.m. | 10:10 a.m. 

57 | Tulsa and Muskogee. 4:45 p.m. | 6:40 p.m. 

Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Co. 


and Port Boyal...-. | 9:15 a.m. 1:35 p.m. 

42 Port Royal and Augusta_. ...-| 2:30 p.m 6:45 p.m. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

329 | Portland and Ashland________- 7:30 p.m. | 9:05 a.m. 

330 | Ashland and Portland___- 6:30 p.m. | 7:25 a.m. 


201 | Gerber and Sacramento 


3:00 p.m. 6:30 p.m. 
202 | Sacramento and Gerber 


10:05 a.m, 1:45 p.m. 


Reading Co. | 
1%) | Allentown and Harrisburg. |} 4:15 a.m, 
195 | Harrisburg and Allentown 4:10 p.m. 


8:15 a.m. 
8:2) p.m. 


1 Leaves Chicago 1:35 p.m. 
2 Arrives Chicago 12:01 p.m. 
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| Herrin and Beardstown 
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Statement A—Continued 


Points between which RPO car operated 


New Haven RR, 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


Spokane and 
Caulee and Spokane. 


The Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corp. 


Union Pacific RR. Co. 
Hinkle and Portland 


Southern Ry. System 


| Charlotte and Columbia ee 


Columbia and Charlotte 


Richmond and Danville_____- 


Danville and Richmond. 
Goldsboro and Greensboro... 
Greensboro and 

Erie RR. Co. 


Cleveland and Youngstown 


L. & N. RR. Co. 


Lexington and Louisville, Ky__. 


Lonisville and Lexington, Ky__- 


| Nashville and Cineinnati- 
|} Nashville and Birmingham. 
Birmingham and Nashville 


Chicago & North Western Ry. Co. 


Chadron and Rapid City--- 
Rapid City and Chadron___- 
Milwaukee and Madison___ 
Madison and Milwaukee 


Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 


Petersburg and Roanoke____ 
Roanoke and Norfolk. 


Missouri Pacific and Texas & Pacific RRs. 


Rich Hill and Wichita_..................- 
Wichita and Rich 
San Antonio and Corpus Christi 


Corpus Christi and San Antonio_- 
Odem and Corpus Christi. 
Corpus Christi and 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. Co.* 


Keokuk and Centerville. 


West Quincy and Burlington. _. 
Burlington and West Quincy 


Beardstown and Herrin 


Providence and Worcester. 
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Schedule 


Leave 


7:00 a.m. 


| 
i 


} 


§:21 p.m. | 


8:55 a.m. 


7:45 a.m. 
2:30 p.m. 


7:30 a.m, 


10:60 p.m. 
---| 1:50 a.m. | 


4:45 p.m, 
7:35 a.m. 
7:05 acm. 
10:25 p.m. 
11:05 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


t > 
<= 


a.m. | 


35 a.m. 


3:45 a.m. 
11:45 p.m. 


2:45 pun. 
7:45 am. 
9:00 a.m. 
3:30 pun. 
8:30 a.m. 
3:00 p.m. 
1:15 p.m. 


6:45 am. | 


Arrive 


— 


8:40 a.m, 
7:04 p.m, 


12:50 p.m, 


:20 p.m, 


12:35 p.m. 


2:20 a.m. 
6:10 a.m. 


11:00 pam, 
7:55 acm. 


8:50 p.m. 
5:20 


2:38 p.m. 


8:30 
11:15 a.m. 
4:50 p.m. 
5:35 a.m. 
6:10 


6:15 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
12:30 p.m. 
7:45 a.m. 


5:30 pan. 
7:05 pom. 


3:00 
9:22 p.m. 


5:10 p.m. 
10:10 a.m, 
12:00 
6:45 p.m. 
11:10 a.m. 
5:30 p.m. 
6:45 p.m. 
1:09 p.in. 


| | 
| 
| | = 
576 | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 4:45 a.m, | | | 
| 4:00 a.m. 8:00 a.m. 
| | | : 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| 
2 
| | | 
| 
425 | 9:00 a.m. | 
426 4:30 p.m. | | 
205 -----| 12:30 p.m. | 4:55 pam. 
206 -| 9:50 a.m. 1:55 p.m. 
215 | | 4:35 am. 
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Statement A—Continued 


Schedule 
Train Points between which RPO car operated Sere: 
Nos. | 
Leave Arrive 
Pennsylvania RR. Co. 
913 | Pittsburgh and East 5:47 a.m. 8:20 
595 | Williamsport and Canandaigua ___.__..___---_._.______- eee -| 3:05 a.m. 7:50 a.m 
596 | Canandaigua and .-| 8:55 p.m. 1:32 a.m 
The Chesapeake & Ohio RR. Co. 
9 | Clifton Forge and Balcony 8:40 a.m. | 10:35 a.m 
10 | Balcony Falls and Clifton Forge ----| 105 p.m. |] 3:25 p.m 
19 | Richmond and Balcony Falls. 600 | 11:58 a.m. 
20 | Balcony Falls and = 1:24 p.m. | 7:25 p.m 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio RR. Co. | 
New York Central RR. 
19: | end Chicago. 6:25 p.m, | 12:15 p.n 
843 | Toledo and -----.---..| 6:30 a.m. | 10:58 a.m 
676 | Watertown and Utica__________ 7:50 a.m. | 10:45 a.n 
675 | Utica and Watertown 1:55 p.m. | 4:50 p.m 
30 | West Haverstraw and New York._..._.__.------------ | 8:00 a.m. | 9:20 avn 
69 | New York and West Haverstraw _......................- | 3:40 p.m. | 5:05 p.m 
--------| 9:55 a.m. | 3:20 p.m 
19 | Cleveland and Chicago----- 5:45 a.m. | 12:40 p.m 
-----| 700 a.m. | 12:45 p.m 
-| 2:35 p.m. 7:45 p.m 
| 
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Mr. CunninGuHam. The witness mentioned the space-available basis 
and that any airline participating in the airlift can withdraw on 30 
days’ notice. T want to comment on that particular statement. 

I think that if the Postmaster General is allowed to continue and he 
is going to fly all 4-cent letter mail on this airlift space-available basis, 
it is going to mean the discontinuance of large numbers of trains, and 
when that happens there is going to be no way of moving this mail. 

It certainly seems to me that this is going to put the Federal Govern- 
ment up against the buzz saw, almost at the mercy of the airlines, 
because when they realize that there is no way of moving this, they 
are going to come in and ask for higher and higher rates and it is going 
to be more expensive, in my opinion. 

One final question. The gentleman is familiar with mail service. 
I am wondering if he would agree with me, as a qualified witness, in the 
belief that there is no substitute for en route distribution of the mail. 

Mr. Branp. I certainly do, if you are speaking of an efficient mail 
service; yes. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is exactly what I am speaking of. 

Mr. Brann. The Post Office Department itself came to that con- 
clusion 100 years ago, that you cannot do any better than that. That 
is the fastest way of having mail delivered from the sender to the 
receiver. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. In other words, if there is mail originating in 
Chicago for Omaha, it is put on a train and all during its trip of 8 
hours it is worked and when it gets to Omaha the job is done. If it is 
flown from Chicago to Omaha, it has to be dumped in the Post Office 
and then worked, so that there is no saving. In fact, there is probably 
a great deal more expense because to work that mail in Omaha’s 
post office they would have to employ large numbers of additional 
employees. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. A valuable contribution of that service is to the 
intermediate points. 

Mr. Branp. At any rate, it serves the intermediate points which 
the airlift cannot do and provides a better distribution at the terminal 
cities. 

Mr. Gross. If the train stops between these points, and the train 
certainly will stop between Chicago and Omaha, it must serve interme- 
diate points. 

Mr. Branp. But it does not have to stop to serve them. 

Mr. Gross. We were talking, I thought, about mail cars; and in the 
case of working mail cars, the train is going to stop and intermediate 
points are going to be served. 

Mr. Brann. That is correct. There is a device for putting off 
first-class mail without stopping, and picking up these pouches on 
the fly. 

Mr. Gross. That is correct. There is no substitute as vet for the 
working mail car. 

Mr. Branp. I do not think there is, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I have heard of none. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is all have. Thank vou. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I would like to commend Mr. Brand for his very 
fine and realistic statement. I think it is most informative. 
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Thank you very much. 

Mr. Branp. Thank vou. 

Mrs. GRaNAHAN. Mr. Carpi is our next witness. I hope he will 
excuse us at this point. One of our witnesses who is in a hurry to 
leave, Hon. Paul Rasmussen, chairman of the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, has just come in. He has a very brief 
statement. 

I hope vou will excuse me for calling him out of turn. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL A. RASMUSSEN, CHAIRMAN, MINNESOTA 
RAILROAD AND WAREHOUSE COMMISSION 


Mr. Rasmussen. Madam Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, 
! had the privilege of appearing before Senator Magnuson’s Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce this morning in connec- 
tion with the modification and changes of the 1958 Transportation 
Act and because of some of the testimony that I gave there in my 
written prepared testimony, I was asked if 1 would come over and 
just briefly call attention to the experience that we are having in 
Minnesota with the Post Office Department in relation to the overall 
problem of the railroads. 

Minnesota has 26 different railroads operating in the State and 
there are situations developing there that are very disturbing. 

Basically, in the overall manner in which Government functions 
and the integrity in Government, I have evidence in my briefcase, 
and I do not think it is any secret, and this committee can find out 
that, as far as anticipating putting all first-class mail on the air before 
getting authorization from the Congress of the United States, the 
Post Office Department has been indulging in that quite generally at 
the present time. 

We have situations in Minnesota where the Post Office Department 
has contracted for these railroad post office (RPO) service cars. 
Some of the documents that I have stipulate a 60-foot compartment 
in a baggage car with definite instructions to the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the mail clerk who is employed on this car that they are 
not to accept 1 pound of mail. 

The attorneys for the railroads have spoken to me even as late as 
Friday of last week. They have notified the Post Office Department 
that they do not care for that kind of subsidy. 

Now, if vou want to annihilate the railroads, particularly the post 
office service, just authorize and classify and catalog first-class mail 
with airmail. You have those two classifications now. 

If it means nothing to the economy of America to have even a 
reasonable post office service, then pass legislation denying the rail- 
roads the right to transport first-class mail. 

Why the Post Office Department feels that they have to compete 
with the telephone and the telegraph in the delivery of mail is a 
mystery to us. 

Our experience with the Post Office Department—and certainly it 
is not a personal matter but purely a departmental matter—has been 
very discouraging. 

We have come to the conclusion over the vears that they are the 
most arbitrary Department in state government. They proceed as if 
America existed for the Post Office Department rather than that the 
Post Office Department existed to serve America. 
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There is no attempt on their part to try to coordinate their service 
with other services. 

Up to the present it means little to them that when they take off 
the mail contract and put it on the highway that the highways are 
overencumbered at the present time and that the railroads are not 
entirely encumbered. They could take a great deal of service. 

We have had some very discouraging experiences with the Post 
Office Department over a period of many years. In 1953 we ordered 
a passenger train restored between Duluth and Hibbing. It was the 
only passenger train. The railroad tried. Our two Senators, Senator 
Thyve at that time, and Senator Humphrey, and Congressman Blatnik 
tried to prevail on the Post Office Department to give the mail con- 
tract to the D.M. & I. Railroad. They absolutely refused. They 
were having difficulty in getting truck service. The highways were 
not passable during about 4 or 5 months of the vear. They did not 
have an all-surface road for about 50 miles. There is absolutely 
nothing that we could do. 

The railroad makes about $6,000 to $10,000 in annual profit a year 
but our commission had to allow the railroad to abandon the last 
passenger train which we felt the public was entitled to and the 
principal reason was because the Post Office Department was ex- 
tremely arbitrary and refused to allow the D.M. & I. to have a mail 
contract. 

In this metropolitan postal plan that they are now proposing, they 
are not analyzing that in terms of the welfare of America, and cer- 
tainly not in terms of the welfare of the citizens of Minnesota as it 
pertains to our State. They are liberalizing it purely from the 
standpoint of expediting their service, and I do not think it is abso- 
lutely mandatory that this Department show a profit. I do not 
think the taxpayers of America have ever been critical of the Depart- 
ment because it has to be subsidized with other funds. I think it 
has served well. I want to compliment the Department on the 
manner in which it has served, on the efficiency that has been added, 
but I think they are trying to go too far. 

We are in a situation right now where, on the one hand, you have 
the railroads, and you seek not to subsidize them but to reasonably 
patronize them and not to go into the matter of war economy, but | 
honestly cannot visualize America without a reasonable amount of 
passenger-train service, and I think you people understand undoubt- 
edly better than I do the impact that this proposed bill will have if in 
today’s tomorrow we are going to have a situation where all first-class 
mail for all practical purposes is carried in the air. 

Another thing that you have to consider is that you do not have the 
coordination in the air that you had with the rails. T do not think 
vou are going to get that for another decade and probably not even 
then. 

By that I mean that the railroads go into many, many more com- 
munities than the airplane does, and it would be our humble opinion 
from the standpoint of the equity that we have in Minnesota with 26 
railroads there that if you are going to jeopardize the remaining 
passenger trains to such a degree that they are not going to have the 
normal front-end service that we feel they are entitled to from a stand- 
point of the patronage of the Post Office Department, it is going to 
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have a very serious effect on the economy of our State and on the 
economy of the Nation. 

I thank you for the privilege of appearing before this committee. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Rasmussen, you have given one or two examples. Do you 
have other examples that you might submit? I am not asking you 
to submit them at this time because the time is getting short, but do 
you have others that you might submit to the committee? 

Mr. Rasmussen. You mean in connection with hiring service and 
not using it? 

Mr. Gross. I mean examples similar to this situation as between 
Hibbing and Duluth that vou spoke of. 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would be very pleased, if I may, to leave an 
ll-page document that I presented before this committee and the 
latter part of that is somewhat critical of the post office service, with 
some very, very definite cases cited. 

Now they propose in this metropolitan plan to take off the service 
between St. Pant and Duluth, the post office car that we have there. 
That is only about 140 miles. We have prevailed on them. I do 
not like to be overly critical of a department, but it is of such impor- 
tance to the economy of our State. Here 1 train carries 76,000 pas- 
sengers a year in one way and 45,000 in the other. That train has 
served the Post Office Department well. 

Now, as a result of a tremendous amount of pressure we finally got 
them to temporarily decide to continue the post office department on 
that train. They took it off of four other trains. 

You people are probably familiar enough with Minnesota that you 
know that the highways between Duluth and St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis are overencumbered at the present time to put on many of these 
trucks. It would serve no purpose. The cost to the Post Office 
Department is small, comparatively speaking, because of the mileage 
factor, and we are just sohdine our breath now and I suppose if this 
first-class mail is to all go by air, we will have an airlift, and that pas- 
senger train that is so essential to our economy will be in jeopardy. 

Mr. Gross. You will leave a copy of that statement with the 
committee? 

Mr. RasmusseEn. I will leave a copy of my statement, if I may, and 
thank you very much for the privilege. 

Mrs. GraNaHANn. We will insert the pertinent portion of your 
statement which you presented to the Senate committee in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement follows: ) 


SHORTSIGHTED POLICY OF U.S. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The U.S. Post Office Department has been very arbitrary in the manner in 
which it has transferred the mail contracts from the railroad to motor vehicles. 
This shortsighted policy on the part of the Post Office Department is detrimental 
to the public interest. An effort should be made on the part of the U.S. Congress 
to require the Post Office Department to use the rails for transporting mail 
whenever it is possible and within the realms of reasonableness. 

The revenue from the transportation of U.S. mail can contribute a great deal 
to the continuance of a passenger train service that is essential to the economy 
of many communities throughout the United States. 
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The public, in good faith, has invested money along the railroad right-of-way. 
In many cases, counties and municipalities contributed substantial amounts 
directly to the railroads at the time they were established. The Federal Govy- 
ernment has subsidized them time and again, and public interest must be the 
determining factor when it comes to the abandonment of passenger trains. 

An effort should also be made to encourage the Railway Express Co. to continue 
to use the services available on the part of the railroads. 

I am filing and including with this statement exhibit No. 1 which is a night 
letter sent to the Honorable Arthur FE. Summerfield, Postmaster General, on 
March 23, 1960, asking that the Post Office Department cancel its order to 
discontinue the use of certain trains operating in Minnesota to transport mail, 
which was to become effective April 3, 1960. 

The Post Office Department temporarily canceled this order, although they 
refused to agree to cancel it for a period of 90 days. 

In connection with this large-scale national integrated postal service plan, the 
Post Office Department had issued instructions that as of April 3, 1960, the mai! 
contract with the Great Northern Railroad, on trains Nos. 20 and 23, operating 
between Duluth, Minn., and Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., was to be canceled. 

These are both fast trains. The cost to the Post Office Department to operate 
between Minneapolis-St. Paul and Duluth is, comparatively speaking, small 
because of the short distance involved. The service has been entirely satisfactory, 
and the highways for motor vehicles between these two points are at present 
overencumbered. 

Train No. 20 carried 76,000 passengers in 1959, and train No. 23 carried 45,000 
passengers. The trains carried an RPO car and distributed mail en route. 

It is impossible for our Commission to appreciate or understand what good 
purpose would result to the Post Office Department or any party concerned in 
the removal of the mail contract on these two trains. On the contrary, much 
harm will be forthcoming as a result of such a change. 


POSITION TAKEN BY THE MINNESOTA RAILROAD AND WAREHOUSE COMMISSION 


The position that I have taken, on behalf of our commission, in connection 
with the necessity of changing the 1958 Transportation Act, as it pertains to 
section 13a, should not be misconstrued as a prejudiced attitude toward the 
railroads in the matter of adjusting its passenger service. Certainly, the record 
of our commission, since July 1, 1948, where we have authorized the discontin- 
uance of 96 passenger trains, is in itself evidence that we have an understanding 
attitude with respect to the railroads’ problem concerning the passenger-train 
operation. 

It is our firm conviction, however, that the Congress of the United States 
should protect the equity, interest, and responsibility of the respective States 
and restore the jurisdiction that they had, concerning passenger-train removal, 
prior to the passage of the 1958 Transportation Act. 


No. 1 


MINNESOTA RAILROAD AND WAREHOUSE COMMISSION, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 23, 1960. 
Hon. Artour E. SuMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, Washington, D.C.; 

Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission informed today by Duluth, 
Winnipeg & Pacific Railroad Co., subsidiary of Canadian National Railways, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, that it has been notified by C. E., Knudson regional 
operations director, that under the metropolitan area plan effective in Duluth 
area on April 3, 1960, trains 619 and 620 operating between Duluth and Ranier, 
Minn., will no longer be used for any mail service effective that date. The com- 
mission today issued its order denying the application of the Duluth, Winnipeg 
& Pacific to discontinue passenger trains 619 and 620. Majority of revenue on 
said trains is derived from mail transportation. The discontinuance of use of 
said trains for mail transportation will soon result in abandonment of trains 619 
and 620 to detriment of economy of this State and particularly area between 
Duluth and Ranier, Minn. We respectfully request that notice to cancel use of 
trains on April 3 be postponed for a period of 90 days in order to give this matter 
further study on its economic effect. We have have not received any complaints 
regarding present mail service. Over 30 witnesses were heard at the Duluth, 
Winnipeg & Pacific hearings conducted by this commission and none of them 
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complained about the mail service. The commission has also been informed the 
RPO will be taken off of Great Northern trains No. 20 and No. 23 that operate 
between the Twin Cities and Duluth. No one has complained about this service. 
This will increase the losses on said trains according to best information available in 
the sum of $38,755 per year. These are the two fastest operating trains in the State 
The loss of this service would be detrimental to the best interests of the public 
that involves over a million people. Suggest that any action in this matter be 
postponed for 90 days in order to have time to give further consideration to the 
effect such action will have. 
A. RasmussEN, Chairman. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Our next witness is Mr. Fred Carpi, vice presi- 

dent, sales, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


STATEMENT OF FRED CARPI, VICE PRESIDENT, SALES, THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Carpi. | appreciate the opportunity of appearing before vou. 

My name is Fred Carpi. J am vice president, sales, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. and my office is at 6 Penn Center Plaza, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1 appear here today to testify in support of H.R. 9488 and 
other similar bills which would require that air mail postage be affixed 
to first-class mail matter if it is to be transported by air. Of course, 
for the same reasons [ support H.R. 9488, | am opposed to the enact- 
ment of H.R. 8296, and all of the reasons | give for the enactment of 
}I.R. 9488 demonstrate why H.R. 8296 should not be enacted. 

It should be understood at the outset that all the eastern railroads 
are united in their support of H.R. 9488. Although the examples 
given and the factual references used will concern the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 1 can say that generally all eastern railroads, alike, will 
suffer the same disastrous effects if H.R. 9488 is not enacted. 

We in the railroad industry are extremely concerned because of 
recent announcements and disclosures by the Post Office Department 
of plans for expanded flying of surface mail between large cities of the 
United States. We are primarily concerned because of the drastic 
effects such plans might have on the remaining railroad passenger 
service in the United States. It is common knowledge that in the 
last decade the passenger business has been far from a_ profitable 
venture for the railroads. Indeed, the losses from that business have 
been so tremendous as to cause grave concern about the future of the 
entire railroad industry not only among railroad men themselves but 
among governmental officials, Members of the Congress, and the 
public asa whole. Nor should it be any secret that if the plans of the 
Post Office Department, to divert large portions of first-class mail 
from the railroads, are carried out, the decline is railroad passenger 
facilities will be accelerated at a rate which has never before been seen 
in this country. 

The reasons why such a result must follow are alarmingly obvious. 
For example, on my own railroad the revenue from the transportation 
of mail in railway post office cars and other first-class mail provides 
almost 23 percent of the total revenue we receive from one of our 
principal east-west passenger trains and averages 11.5 percent of the 
total revenue we receive from all of those trains. This first-class mail 
revenue makes up over 38 percent of the total mail revenue received 
from those trains. It should be completely obvious that if 11.5 percent 
of the revenue is removed from what is already a losing proposition 
as a whole, major adjustments must be made. The railroads of this 
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country are no longer able to absorb heavy losses in their passenger 
business. It must be apparent then to anyone that widespread 
diversion of first-class mail from the railroads to the air would have 
far-reaching effects on railroad passenger service. 

The foregoing expressions have been construed by some as the 
views of “alarmists,”’ and in fact Senator Monroney complained ov 
the floor of the Senate on May 10 of this year that Members of 
Congress were being subjected “to an unbelievable barrage of misin- 
formation, largely emanating from the railroads” about the extent 
and impact of the use of air transportation for first-class mail. He 
went on to say: 

Mr. President, those who have been making statements of this kind are simply 
misinformed as to the facts, and I should like to take this occasion to set the record 
straight. In 1958, the Post Office Department moved approximately 460,000 
tons of first-class mail. About one-third of this was for local delivery. Another 
one-third was nonlocal mail moving Jess than 300 miles. Of the remaining 
one-third, represented by first-class mail moving over 300 miles, the Post Office 
Department moved only a small part by air. For some time the post office has 
been moving approximately 25,000 tons of first-class mail by air. In the immedi- 
ate future, it proposes to move an additional 15,000 tons annually, making a 
total of about 40,000 tons. This represents less than 1 percent of the total 
volume of nonlocal mail. 

I would like to say that the information which Members of the 
Congress have received may well be more accurate than is painted 
by these comments. 

For example, the nationwide integrated postal service plan of the 
Post Office Department, which was introduced by the Department as 
an exhibit in the recent hearings before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
on flying first-class mail (CAB Docket No. 10920), clearly states that 
the plan contemplates movement of large volumes of preferential mail 
by air. I quote as proof of this, the first paragraph under subheading 
in the plan “Basic Nationwide Transportation Network”’: 

In most cases, the only practicable method of interchanging preferential mail 
between national transportation centers so as to attain service objectives would be 
by air. In a limited number of cases where centers would be relatively close to 
each other, high-speed surface transportation might be used. Tentative sched- 
ules have been developed to provide for interconnecting the centers. 

Accepting Senator Monroney’s statement that the Post Office 
Department moved 460,000 tons of first-class mail in 1958 and 150,000 
tons was for local delivery and another 150,000 tons of nonlocal moved 
less than 300 miles, this leaves 160,000 tons for long-distance haul. 
Even if only 40,000 tons is to be handled by air, this represents 25 
percent of the long-distance first-class mail and when Senator Mon- 
roney refers to less than 1 percent of the nonlocal mail, he is referring 
to all classes of mail, the great bulk of which only the railroads are 
equipped to handle. 

Another very important fact, from the rail carriers’ standpoint, 
which apparently has been overlooked, is that the mail carried in 
railway post office cars consists of not only first-class mail but also 
mail of other classes, which is termed as ‘‘preferential’? by the Post 
Office. I refer particularly to “‘paper mails.”’ 

Krom my exhibit 1 (table 71 of the Post Office Department cost 
ascertainment report for fiscal 1958), you will note that the “paper 
mails’? (col. 4) constitute almost 30 percent of the total revenue of 
$87 million (first three lines of col. 1) paid to the railroads for the 
operation of railway post office cars. To me it is inconceivable that 
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the Post Office Department would fly the first-class mail now handled 
in these cars and still pay the same price to the railroads for operation 
of the cars for the remaining “preferential” mail. If the Department 
were to continue the use of all existing RPO cars, and at the same time 
pay the airlines for transportation of the first-class mail, the additional 
expense of flying the mail added to the postal deficit would be sub- 
stantial to sav the least. I contend, therefore, that the railroads stand 
to lose not only the first-class mail but also the mail of other classes of 
which is handled in railway post office cars. 

[t will also be noted from exhibit 1 that the revenue the railroads 
received from the operation of railway post office cars was over 25 
percent of the total mail revenues of $335,848,000 received by the 
railroads. If a substantial part of that $87 million is to be taken from 
the railroads, it seems to me that an acceleration in the removal of 
passenger train services by the railroads could not possibly be avoided. 

I do not deny that the Pennsylvania and other railroads are putting 
forth a strenuous effort to eliminate passenger trains which are operat- 
ing at a deficit and show no promise of ever meeting even out-of-pocket 
costs. Up to this time, in most instances where passenger train service 
involving the transportation of U.S. mail has been eliminated, there 
las been other transportation service available or we have been able 
io offer other train or highway service which has been acceptable to 
the Post Office. If, however, any large scale diversion of mail revenue 
from the railroads is made in the future, we could not hope, nor could 
we be expected, to avoid an accelerated program of withdrawal of 
passenger train service. 

There is, however, another important reason why we in the railroad 
industry are solidly behind the principles contained in H.R. 9488. 
That reason is that we do not believe the program of flving first-class 
mail which the Post Office Department has recently announced can 
ever wholly take the place of railroad mail service. 

While it may sound progressive to talk of flying the mail between 
New York and St. Louis on the one hand or Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh on the other, what is to happen to the many small towns and 
cities in between which depend on the railroads for their mail service? 

If a program of flying mail should cause serious disruption to the 
railroads’ ability to handle the mail, even though the people in large 
cities may gain a bit, those who live in the thousands of small inter- 
mediate communities will be heavy losers. 

For example, I have attached to my testimony as exhibit 2 a 
statement showing mail service afforded by two of our westbound 
passenger trains—one which runs between New York and St. Louis 
and another between New York and Chicago. A mere glance at that 
exhibit will show that even though flying the mail might help the 
residents of the large cities it could not possibly, and cannot possibly 
be intended to serve the citizens living in the smaller towns. If the 
railway service is seriously curtailed, there will be nothing left to 
provide this service. If such trains as No. 3 and No. 55 are not 
available to perform the mail service shown on the exhibit, wha will 
happen io the Dennisons, the Coshocions, the Alliances, the Salems, 
the Adas, and the Limas? Certainly, an airplane flying overhead 
between New York and Pittsburgh is of very little use to someone in 
Altoona or Greensburg who is just as interested in good mail service 
as the resident of the large city, and is paying just as much, It ts 
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obvious that flying first-class mail costs more than moving it by sur- 
face. The added cost of flying must ultimately be borne by the 
American public, either in the form of postage or increased taxes to 
make up the growing postal deficits. 

The Postmaster General himself has in the past recognized that 
the staggering postal losses must be made up either in the form of 
taxes or by charges on the users of the service which cover the cost of 
that service. In 1957, while testifying before the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service on the report of the Citizens Advisory 
Council, he said: 

There are two overriding facts, in all this, it seems tome. One is that Congress 
by its actions through the years has always had a policy of a self-sustaining post 
office—until 11 years ago. 

The other major fact, apparently not conceded by the Council, is that in the 
last 11 years postal losses have been of staggering proportions. This is due 
solely to inflationary rises in costs of wages, transportation, and supplies pur- 
chased by the post office, without compensating increases in revenues. 

And, now, I would like to make a positive statement on the question of a 
permanent congressional policy on postage rates and outline what I believe such 
a policy should be. 

In a document issued by the Post Office Department on March 31, 1954, entitled 
“Financial Policy for the Post Office Department’ certain proposals were set 
forth as part of a suggested rate policy. 

These proposals included the following: 

1. That the Post Office Department is fundamentally a public utility serving 
the people of the United States, managed and operated by the Government as 
a communication and transportation system, and that the total cost of these 
services should be paid by the users and not from general taxation * * *, 

H.R. 9488 not only reaffirms this basic principle but it does not 
deny to the American public any benefit which air service for mail 
might give them, because a person can still obtain airmail service 
by paying the 7-cent rate. It simply restates what the Postmaster 
General has said, has been, and should be Congress’ policy, that is, 
that the users of the mail service should pay for the service they 
want and receive. 

As recently as May 10, 1960, the Postmaster General reiterated 
his position of opposition to postal deficits and his support of the 
principle that the costs of service should be borne by the users thereof. 
He said: 

Historically, our Government has expressed itself as opposed to postal deficits, 
because they result in passing off much of the cost of service from the larger users 
to the taxpaying citizen, 

No one can shrug off the effects of the postal deficit and it seems 
to me that anything which unjustifiably adds to it should be studiously 
avoided. Last month in testifying on the appropriations bill, the 
Postmaster General recognized the evil effects of the postal deficit 
when he said: 

This staggering volume of deficit financing in the postal service has been a 
major foree in stirring inflationary pressures. And because of this cont nuing 
sizable deficit, and the interest burd’n which it has generated, we have added 
greatly to the cost of running our Government. 

We deplore this added burden on our economy and we are not unmindfu' of the 
fict that these funds could have been used for other badly nee led programs. 
Every dollar of pub ic funds usei to pay the postal deicit is a dollar diverted 
from other necessities. If the Post Office Department had ope-ated on a break- 
even basis in the postwar years, $6.8 billion would have been available to pay for 
more schools, roads, hospit als, a d even homes. 
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Nor is it sound to attempt to justify the added expense which this 
flying contributes to the postal deficit with the thought that it doesn’t 
add very much. Such a thought. must have been exactly what 
was in the Arab’s mind before he added the last straw to the camel’s 
back. 

The program of giving virtually airmail service for merely the first- 
class rate must result in the added expense not being borne by the 
people who may receive that service but by the American taxpayer 
generally. It means that if the post office plan goes through, the 
resident of the small town will, in effect, be subsidizing those who live 
ina big city. 

On the other hand, if H.R. 9488 is enacted, those who live in the 
large cities who want air transportation for their mail can have it 
by paying airmail postage. 

This system has apparently been quite satisfactory to the American 
public. I know of no great demand for air transportation of surface 
mail and I do not believe that the Post Office can demonstrate any 
such demand. The American people are sensible enough to know 
that if they want a faster, more expensive service, they are the ones 
who ultimately will have to pay for it. What the post office proposes 
is to compel some of them to take the faster, more expensive service 
whether they want it or not. Such a system as is embodied in 
H.R. 9488 is completely in accord with basic American principles. 
Enactment of this legislation will not only eliminate discrimination 
against those who live in the smaller areas but it will guarantee equality 
of mail service among those who live in the larger cities. With space 
available as the basis for air transportation, discrimination would 
exist among those people also. The Post Office concedes hat not all 
first-class mail can be flown. Consequently, even though both pay 
4 cents, one person’s letter will move by air and the others’ by surface. 
The only standard by which this discriminatory decision will be made 
will be the amount of space available in some airplane. H.R. 9488 
will restore to the American mail service the basic principle of equal 
service for equal payment. 

It should not be inferred from what I am saying that the railroads 
are Opposed to progress or change in mail transportation. Indeed, 
we are constantly striving and are always ready to make any adjust- 
ments in our service which the Post Office Department believes are 
needed and which are economically justifiable. 

1 should like to take a moment to refer to one example of that on 
the Pennsylvania. In September 1958, Mr. Siedle, then Assistant 
Postmaster General, and 1, appointed a joint committee to study mail 
service between New York and Washington. The study was directed 
primarily toward improving mail transportation to a point where it 
would be completely satisfactory to the Post Office Department. 
The study developed that there was a sufficient volume of mail and 
other head-end traffic to justify the operation of three exclusive mail 
and express trains in each direction between New York and Wash- 
ington. Those trains were scheduled in compliance with requests of 
the Post Office Department to provide for the best receipt and dis- 
patch of preferential mail between New York and Washington and 
for points beyond. They, today, provide the basic mail service 
between those two cities and the cities in between. They are run on 
passenger schedules and are supplemented by mail service provided 
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on a limited number of regular passenger trains which are needed to 
make special connections beyond New York and Washington, to 
provide service to some intermediate points and also for service on 
weekends when, because of reduced volume, some of the exclusive 
trains are not operated. 

This new service was inaugurated on April 26, 1959, and has con- 
tinued to date with only minor adjustments. We have been told 
by post office officials that thev are eminently satisfied with the service. 
We also have similar exclusive head-end trains operating between 
New York and Chicago and New York and St. Louis. 

This does not mean that the exclusive headend train is the answer 
to all railway mail problems because there must be an extremely 
heavy volume of traffic to make operation of such a train econom:- 
cally justifiable. However, this type of arrangement is an indication 
of what can be accomplished when the Post Office Department and 
the railroads meet in an honest spirit of cooperation despite the declin- 
ing number of passenger trains. It indicates that the railroads are 
ready, willing, and able to cooperate with the Post Office Department 
in attempting to improve mail service. Nor is railroad cooperation 
based on permitting the Postmaster General to use only that space 
which can’t be sold to someone else. It is the railroads who are 
always there to help the post office carry out their boast that “Neither 
snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night stavs these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed rounds.” However, if the 
railroads must face the loss of a large portion of their mail revenues, 
the Post Office Department may one day find that its old standby 
when the going gets rough—the railroads —will not be able to provide 
the service. Certainly, no businessman can expect long to survive if 
he must maintain facilities and equipment which are to be used only 
when aircraft space or air transportation itself is unavailable. 

In this connection | might point out, as just one example, that last 
December the Philadelphia International Airport was closed for some 
63 hours because of fog and, while this is not an every-day occurrence, 
airport closings happen often enough to cause serious concern if no 
other mode of transportation is available to move the mail. If the 
railroads lose large portions of their mail revenue and are thus forced 
to tailor their facilities to meet diminishing utilization by the Post 
Office, they simply will not be available when such needs arise. 

Not only is the program of flying first-class mail of concern to the 
railroads and to members of the public who will not benefit from it, 
but we believe it should also be of equally serious concern to people 
in Government. There is no question in my mind that such a costly 
program must of necessity add to the already staggering postal deficit. 

In his testimony on the Advisory Council report to which J have 
already referred the Postmaster General said in connection with legis- 
lation on postal rate policies: 

This legislation asks Congress to reaffirm its traditional policy that the Post 
Oftice Department, ‘while definitely a public service, should be operated in a 
businesslike manner.”? That, of course, ineludes a businesslilee concern for 
deficits. 

What the Post Office proposes with respect to the flying of first- 
class mail is hardly “businesslike.” If this program is measurably 
expanded, the Post Office De epartment’s airmail revenues must suffer. 
Certainly no one will buy a 7-cent stamp if he thinks he can get sub- 
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stantially the same service for 4 cents. After all, if an automobile 
dealer starts selling his convertibles for the price of a two-door sedan, 
he will not long get anyone to pay the convertible prices. 

In conclusion, then, | urge the enactment of H.R. 9488 because, as 
| have indicated before, | think it will help to prevent an accelerated 
decline in railroad passenger service; that it will avoid an increase in 
post-office costs which would add to the already staggering postal 
deficit; and, most importantly, it will provide for the maintenance of 
economic mail transportation service for all the people on equal terms. 

Thank you. 

| would like to insert these exhibits in the record. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Very well, Mr. Carpi. They will be inserted, 
without objection, at this point in the record. 

(The exhibits follow:) 
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EXHIBIT 1.—Apportionment of railroad service expenditures, 
7 


fiscal year 1958—Continued 


PASSENGER TRAIN NO. 55 (PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED) OPERATING FROM NEW 
YORK TO CHICAGO DAILY 


Leave: 
New York, N.Y 
Newark, N.J 


North Philadelphia, Pa_____| 


Paoli__ 

Lancaster __- 
Harrisburg 
Altoona. 
Johnstown 
Torrance 

Latrobe 
Greensburg 
Pittsburgh 

Beaver Falls___.- 
Leetonia, Ohio. 
Salem 

Allianee 

Canton 

Massilon 
Orrville__. 

W ooster 

Shrev 


Loudonville 


Mansfield. 
Crestline 
Bucyrus 
Forest. 

Ada 

Lima 
Delphos 
Middlepoint 
Van Wert 
Convoy 
Monroeville, Ind 


Fort Wayne. 
Columbia City 
Warsaw 
Plymouth___- 


E.8.t. 
10:00 p.m. | 
10:14 
11:32 


12:10 a.m. | 


2:31 
3:15 p.m. 


Mail service performed 


Mail received. 


Mail delivered on fly Monday only. 


Mail delivered on fly except Sunday and Monday. 


Mail delivered on fly except Monday. 
Do. 


Mail delivered on fly except Sunday, Monday, and holi 
days. 
Mail picked up and delivered on fly except Sunday, Mon 
day, and holidays. 
Do. 


Mail picked up on fly except Monday. 
Mail picked up and delivered on fly except Monday. 


Mail picked up and delivered on fly except Monday. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


| Mail delivered on fly except Monday. 


| Mail picked up and delivered on fly except Monday. 


Mail delivered on fly except Monday. 


Mail delivered. 


Note.—At the points listed above, where no comment is made under heading ‘‘ Mail service performed,’ 
the train is scheduled to stop and mail is.reeeived and delivered daily. 


No. 55 | L 
| 
“a 
| 4:50 
4:07 
| 
| 
| | 
--| 12:27 p.m. | 
ey 
— | Cat. | 
--| 2:09 
rrive: Chicago, Ml. ...........- 
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Exurpit 2.— Mail service performed by Pennsylvania Railroad passenger train No. 8, 


(THE PENN-TEXAS) OPERATING FhKOM NEW YORK TO ST. LOUIS DAILY 


No. 3 Mail service performed 

Leave: E.s.t. 

New Yor 7:50 p.m. | Mail received. 

Newark, ..-| 8:04 

North P hikdelphia Pa. |], 

Paoli... 

Harrisburg. 11:10 | 

Altoona : 1:42 a.m. 

2.559 Mail delivered on fly except Sunday and Monday. 

Pittsburgh_ 4:40 

Steubenville, “Ohio 5:47 | 


Dennison____--- Mail picked up and deliver en fly. 


Newcomerstown. Mail delivered on fly except on Sunday. 
Coshocton. 
Columbus... 8:39 | 
London... _.....| Mail delivered on fly except Sunday. 
Zenia. Mail picked up and delivered on fly. 
Brook ville__- -- Do. 
Eldorado--- | | Do. 
! 
| 
Richmond 
Indianapolis__- 11:20 | 
Terre Haute__- | 12:40 p.m. | 
Greenup, Ill Mail picked up and delivered on fly except Sunday and 
| | holidays. 
Mail picked up on fly Sunday. Mail delivered on fly 
except Sunday. 
Greenville......-..... dealiutiddacudt | Mail picked up and deliverei on fly except Sunday. 
Do. 
Collinsville_- Mail delivered on fly except Sunday. 
Arrive: St. Louis, Mo_..........| 3:40 p.m. | Mail delivered. 


Mrs. GRaANAHAN. [am sorry. I am afraid we are going to have a 
quorum call. 

Mr. Cunningham, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I just want to compliment the gentleman for a 
very splendid statement. I had some comments that I wanted to 
direct to him to bring out some further information but time is 
evidently not going to permit it. 

Mr. Carpr. Thank you. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I join with Mr. Cunningham in complimenting 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Carpr. Thank vou. 

Mrs. GrANAHAN. I regret that we will have to ask Mr. Getty and 
Mr. Kief to come back Friday morning at 19 a.m. 

Mr. Getty. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES R. GETTY, GENERAL PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD CO. 


Mr. Gerry. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am James R. Getty, of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. I regret 
that I cannot personally be here Friday morning, but I have a pre- 
pared statement which is very brief, and, if agreeable to you, I would 
like to submit it for the record. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Very well. 
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We will insert it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Gerry. Thank you. ‘The secretary has already been given 
copies. 

Mrs. GraNnaHAn. Thank you very much, Mr. Getty. 

Mr. Gerry. Thank you. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES R. Gerry, GENERAL PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD Co, 


My name is James R. Getty, and I am general passenger traffic manager of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad with headquarters in Richmond, Va. The Seaboard 
has substantial passenger train service in the six Southeastern States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. Through 
passenger trains, including the nationally known Silver Meteor, Silver Star, 
Silver Comet, and Gulf Wind, are operated in conjunction with connecting rail 
lines between New York, Washington, and both coasts of Florida, and Atlanta- 
Birmingham, and between Jacksonville and New Orleans. I have had wide 
passenger traffic experience in various parts of the country in addition to the 
Southeast, and among the responsibilities of my position are those of overall 
supervision of transportation of mail in railway post office and storage car service. 

We favor H.R. 10196, H.R. 9488, and other similar bills for the obvious reason 
that the enactment of such legislation would have a beneficial effect on the possi- 
bility of continued operation of passenger trains and passenger train mail service 
over the vast network of rail lines which serve 96 percent of the 3,000 plus counties 
of the United States and approximately 12,000 post offices. 

Our relations with the Post Office Department representatives are most pleasant 
and have been conducted on the basis of mutual cooperation. We have long 
considered the Post Office Department a prime customer and have tailored our 
passenger train structure in a large measure to Post Office Department needs. 
Mail revenues are a very substantial portion of our total passenger train earnings 
and contribute more than a nominal share of justification for the operation of some 
of our passenger trains. For this reason we are reluctant to part company with a 
customer who has been and remains the largest single user of our passenger train 
service, and to whom we feel we are giving good value for their transportation 
money. 

We wish to state that my testimony is also presented for the purpose of keeping 
the records straight with regard to alleged wholesale curtailment of passenger 
trains during the immediate past vears and the trend toward withdrawal in the 
immediate future years. 

The Seaboard Railroad expects to remain in the passenger business. We have 
no plans to abandon passenger train service either in its entirety, or on any seg- 
ment of our system. Neither do we have petitions before any regulatory bodies 
to reduce our passenger train service. While publie lack of usage of passenger 
train service has in the past brought about the elimination of certain sideline 
trains and the curtailment of short haul locals, we in actuality have a passenger 
train structure on our main line system today which is superior to that of 20 vears 
and more ago. 

Published releases issued in connection with the proposed new program of mail 
transportation, nationwide integrated postal fervice plan, include the statement 
that distribution en route would no longer be a requirement. This implies 
that the ultimate aim would be total elimination of railway postal cars from trains, 
and it is to be assumed that the Seaboard would be included in such a program. 
We agree that the program for the expanded use of air transportation of first-class 
mail may not immediately result in significant diversion of mail revenue from 
our particular company, but as each segment of traffic is removed from any rail 
carrier there is a resultant weakening of the overall rail network. All trains do 
not have equal earnin’s, but each bas a particular function, either to take care of 
long haui traffic or to serve the needs of local territory intermediate to final ter- 
minals. This of course affects train earning statements, which on our railroad, 
like othrs, varies substantially for individual trains. Some trains are marginal, 
that is, close to or below the break-even point. Should we lose the railway post 
office revenue, which comprises approximately one-third of our mail service pay, 
a review of the earning statements of the trains would be mandatory, and the 
results in all probability would necessitate having to seek permission to withdraw 
some trains. This is particularly true with respect to trains 17 and 18, the Tide- 
water, operating between Portsmouth, Va., and Raleigh, N.C.—the only passen- 
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ger train service in the territory —and trains 5 and 6 operating between Hamlet, 
N.C., and Birmingham, Ala. 

Contrary to what appears to be general understanding the mail service per- 
formed by railroads is not confined to transportation alone, but includes a number 
of services just as vital and important. One such service is the railway post office 
car designed and fitted out according to Post Office Department specifications, 
which is utilized for the primary purpose of separation and distribution of mails 
while en route, and in addition provides a considerable amount of mail storage 
space. Railroad investment in this customized equipment would be largely lost 
with the abandonment of en route distribution. 

The matter of providing standby service for handling mails during inclement 
weather or when space is not available on airlines should have serious attention. 
At the present time we have a passenger train structure adequate for regular and 
equal to emergency mail requirements. We believe railway post office service to 
be worthy of retention by virtue of its flexibilitv and for the acknowledged record 
of its efficiency of performance. We are proud of the postal service we provide 
and are convinced that it is in the best interest of good postal transportation, as 
evidenced by the fact that we have retained our mail traffic through the years. 
Working in cooperation with post office officials we also operate highway post 
offices and trucks where advantageous and provide supplemental truck service in 
order to expeditue schedules in many instances. 

Unless constructive legislation such as embodied in H.R. 10196 and H.R. 9488 is 
passed, thereby giving the railroads some assurance that we will be able to compete 
on a fair and equitable basis with other forms of transportation engaged in handling 
the mails, we think the Congress should reexamine present laws with a view 
toward eliminating the requirement that railroads transport mail under threat 
of fine for failing to do so. We also have reasons to think the users of the mails 
would like to retain their choice of service at the appropriate rate for the type 
service desired, and offering a choice is nondiscriminatory. 

I am appreciative of being given the opportunity to appear before you and 
express my views. 


Mrs. Granawan. We have the following statements which we will 
submit for the record at this point: Hon. William T. Murphy, a 
Member of Congress from Illinois; Hon. Keith Thomson, a Member 
of Congress from Wyoming; Hon. Daniel J. Flood, a Member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania; Hon. Charles O. Porter, a Member of 
Congress from Oregon; and Hon. David S. King, a Member of Con- 
gress from Utah. 

(The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM T. Murpny, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


My bill, H.R. 10690, which is identical to H.R. 10196 and H.R. 9488 and 10 
other bills, is designed to prohibit the flying of first-class mail except upon pre- 
payment of the appropriate rate of postage for airmail as prescribed by law. 

The bills contain exceptions. One exception relates to air star route service 
(39 U.S.C. 470), whereby mail other than airmail can be flown where surface 
transportation is inadequate or because of difficult terrain. Another exception 
relates to emergency service in Alaska (39 U.S.C. 488), and general service in 
Alaska (39 U.S.C. 488a). One exception now covered by existing law found in 
(49 U.S.C. 1375(h)), relating to emergency air service in the event of flood, fire, 
or other calamitous visitation, is not in H.R. 10690. Perhaps the committee 
will wish to include in the bill it reports an additional exception to permit such 
emergency air service, 

The railroads have in operation and available about 2,000 railway post office 
cars. These cars are built according to specifications of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. If the flying of the first-class mail is expanded, as proposed, many of these 
cars will probably not be used by the Post Office Department for the purpose for 
which constructed and fitted. Since these cars have special interior equipment 
the cars are not usable for other purposes without substantial and costly altera- 
tions. This would be a useless waste. 

The railroads have been requested to carry mail scheduled for air transporta- 
tion when the airlines could not handle all the mail offered because of inclement 
weather or lack of space. Fortunately, the railroads still have the necessary 
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equipment and passenger trains. However, if the flying of first-class mail is 
expanded much of this special equipment will be scrapped or changed. Further- 
more, it is possible that the program will cause many of the passenger trains now 
handling railway post office cars to be discontinued. In that event the railroads 
will not be equipped to provide efficient standby service, thereby causing impair- 
ment instead of improved postal service, at all times and in all kinds of weather. 

Witnesses of the Post Office Department testified in support of S. 2402 and 
stated that rail transportation costs vary from 6 to 8 cents a ton-mile of mail. 
Existing air transportation rate for the airlifted mail is about 19 cents a ton-mile, 
and this 19 cents a ton-mile rate is only about one-half of the existing rate for 
transporting airmail. Representatives of some airlines have testified that this 
rate is too low and this probably indicates that the rate may go higher instead of 
being lowered. 

Paying the higher air transportation rate on other than airmail does not appear 
in the best interests of the taxpayer and the postal patron. The postal patron 
should have the choice of paying for the speedier air transportation and more 
costly airmail service or to select only the first-class letter rate when that is all 
that is desired and needed. 

Newspaper and other preferential mail is presently distributed in railway post 
office cars. According to announced planus, only first-class mail will be given air 
transportation. If this is done and many of the railway post office cars are dis- 
continued this important class of newspaper mail, in many instances, will be 
delayed in delivery. Additionally, announced plans propose the flying of the 
first-class mail between all major cities where the best rail service is still available. 
Therefore, the net result could be less passenger train service and overall impaired 
postal service, vet more costly, postal service if H.R. 10690 is not enacted into 
law. 


STATEMENT oF Hon. KeitH THomson, a REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
W YoMING 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear in support of H.R. 9488, to stop the airlifting of 4-cent letter mail and to 
make clear that the policy governing transportation of first-class mail and airmail 
is properly under the jurisdiction of the Congress and is not one for administrative 
determination. 

The establishment of a policy which carries with it what I would term a drastic 
impact upon so many segments of our economy is surely one which calls for 
thorough inquiry, public hearings, and deliberate consideration. I firmly believe 
that we must not for one moment forget the great and vital part that the railroads 
of our country have played in the development and growth of our country, and 
which place they must continue to hold in our economy, for the well-being of all 
of us. 

The House Appropriations Committee, of which I am a member, made particu- 
jar note of this consideration in the Treasury-Post Office Department appro- 
priations bill report. The committee report stated: 

“There has been much interest in the experimental airlift of first-class mail. 
Extension of this experiment would have far-reaching consequences. Any excess 
of costs over those of surface transportation would be a matter of direct concern 
to this committee, and, of course, any action which would further impair the 
condition of the railroads as an important element of our national economy would 
concern every citizen. ‘ 

“Proposals affecting airlift and surface transportation of the mails,’’ the com- 
mittee report continued, ‘involve major considerations of policy and major 
impacts upon the railroads, the airlines, their employees, and the public. These 
policy questions should be formulated in legislative proposals for separate resolu- 
tion; they are not a matter for inclusion in an appropriation or for exclusive 
administrative determination. 

‘“‘Accordingly, the committee recommends that there be no extension of the 
airlift until the Congress has taken legislative action on the question.” 

I want to stress that this language and this action by the House Appropriations 
Committee had my full support. 

The primary concern of the Postmaster General is that of constantly improving 
postal service for all users of the mails. This improvement must, however, be 
consistent with the overall public interest and operations of the Department on a 
businesslike basis that is fair to the customers and those who supply services to 
the Department. Congress must accept its responsibility and declare a forth- 
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right policy, by law, because this matter has, and will continue to have, a tremen- 
dous impact on some of the most basic elements of our Nation’s economy. 

The bill, H.R. 9488, which I appear here today to support, will make clear the 
policy of Congress governing transportation of first-class mail and airmail. 

The Post Office Department is a business type of operation, and the various 
classes of mails have their rates established by the Congress to provide for the 
citizens the type of mail service that they want and that they are willing to 
pay for. 

Our country’s post office patrons should pay for the services they receive and 
in this respect, pay the going rate of air postage if they want their mail to be 
carried by air transportation. 

It is not only unfair to the people who are paying the additional air postage to 
sanction the airlifting of first-class mail, but it is equally unfair to the other 
methods of surface transportation which are adversely affected by this airlifting 
of mail which has not paid the airlift rate. 

I would respectfully point out to the committee that in view of the estimated 
Post Office Department deficit of $603 million for the fiseal year starting this 
July 1, it would be wrong to add to these burdensome deficits—which the tax- 
payers must assume—even more in the way of post office deficits by moving mail 
by a preferential mode of transportation when the preferential rate, as required 
under law, has not been paid. 

It seems eminently fair to clarify the law so as to provide that the handling 
of first-class mail by air transportation should not be continued. 

It also seems fair to assume that if we do not take this positive action and stop 
arbitrary diversions of mail from the railroads and other types of surface transpor- 
tation, it can further undermine the railroads’ financial strength and their ability 
to perform their functions so essential to our overall transportation system. 

By allowing such a diversion, we could ultimately expect the financial condi- 
tion of the railroads to be affected, the number of railway post office cars in service 
to be affected, and the Post Office Department’s yearly deficit to increase un- 
necessarily. We would also place in great danger the jobs of many railroad 
workers. 

For these reasons, I appear in support of H.R. 9488 and urge its favorable 
consideration. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Daniet J. Fuoop, A ReepRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Madam Chairman and distinguished members of this subeommittee, 1 am 
pleased to join forces with you and other members of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee in an endeavor to prevent the expansion of the policy 
of the Post Office Department in giving airlift service to ordinary first-class mail. 

Congress is entrusted with the power and duty to establish postage rates. In 
exercising this duty Congress has recognized the advisability of transporting cer- 
tain mail by air. Congress also realized that patrons of the postal service desiring 
this preferential service should pay a higher rate of postage for such service. This 
knowledge resulted in the 4-cent-per-ounce rate for ordinary first-class mail and 
the 7-cent-per-ounce rate for airmail. 

' Since it is the duty of Congress to set postage rates it is likewise the duty of 
Congress to oversee the application of these rates. 

In 1953, the Post Office Department started an experiment in giving airlift 
service to some ordinary first-class mail, This experiment has gradually expanded 
to cover other seginents of air routes. 

On April 14, 1960, the Post Office Department presented a program to the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, in which it was 
proposed to expand drastically the flying of ordinary first-class mail. This pro- 
posal covers 17 domestic routes and 3 other routes with destinations in Honolulu, 
Alaska, and San Jnan. 

My principle concern lies in the impact the 17 domestic airlift segments will 
have on the transportation pattern within the continental United States. All the 
proposed segments are between cities which have adequate or good rail service. 
postal transportation clerks distribute the mail en route between these cities and 
thus gives the users of 4-cent mail excellent service for that class of mail. 

The Post Office Department proposes to get the money to pay the airlines by 
reducing the distributing and storage space on the trains. The estimated reduc- 
tion of pay to the railroads over the 17 proposed routes is $2,834,221 annually. 
It is also intimated this is only the first step in further expansion of the airlift 
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and this in turn will mean less and Jess revenue to the already financially beleagured 
railroads, 

It is commonly recognized the United States must re)y on the railroads to trats- 
port supplies, arms, aud meu during periods of uational emergency. If the pro- 
posed airlift is permitted to expand it will cause an acceleration in the abandon- 
ment of railservice. Should this happen the necessary and essential rail trackage 
and equipment will not be available if and when needed. 

It has been estimated that more than 500 highly trained Postal Transportation 
clerks will be displaced by the establishment of the 17 airlift segments. There 
is no estimate on the number of railroad employees who will be affeeted. This 
human factor should be given serious thought in your deliberations. 

There is an urgeney which demands the quick consideration and enactment 
of this legislation. The House Appropriations Committee has requested that the 
flying of 4-cent first-class mail be abandoned until Congress has an opportunity 
to thoroughly study and establish a national transportation policy. The Post 
Office Department has thus far demonstrated no desire to honor this request 
Consequently, it is imperative this proposed legislation be enacted into law before 
Congress adjourns. The expansion of the airlifting of 4-cent first-class mail must 
be effectively halted until such time as Congress can study and establish a trans- 
portation policy. 

I wish to thank you, Madam Chairman, and members of this subcommittee 
for your thoughtful consideration of H.R. 11137, H.R. 9488, H.R. 10196, and the 
several other related bills now pending before your committee. It is my sincere 
hope this legislation may become law before this Congress adjourns. 


STATEMENT oF Hon. CuarLes ©O. PortTeR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Madame Chairman, a major part of vour deliberation on problems associated 
with mail transportation will concern what has been called the airlift of first-class 
mail. On March 16, 1960, I introduced H.R. 11203, a bill to clarify the law with 
respect to transportation of airmail, and for other purposes. 

The Postmaster General has been transporting first-class mail by air on the 
west coast since 1954. The flying of ordinary 4-cent mail is improper, at least at 
this time because: 

(a) There has been no precise legislative authority for the Postmaster 
General’s flying program. 

(b) Transportation of first-class mail by air constitutes postage ratemaking 
through the creation of a new class of mail for which the ordinary 4-cent rate 
is charged and ratemaking is a congressional prerogative. 

(c) Transportation of first-class mail by air has been accompanied by 
creation and expansion of a series of outmoded concentration and distribution 
centers. They may accelerate the handling of some mail but they certainly 
decelerate the processing of other mail. 

That is no substitute for handling mail en route in railway and highway post 
offices. 

One result of the unauthorized flying program is the removal of railway post 
office cars from certain trains operating on the west coast. This has caused a 
twin result in that postal service has been impaired and rail operations have been 
made unprofitable. 

The Post Office Department has given unsatisfactory answers to these questions 
T have asked: 

1. How can quality postal service be given to patrons in my congressional dis- 
trict when there are no railway post office cars on trains operating at crucial hours” 

2. How can adequate delivery be achieved when trucks which were instituted 
to replace rail service withdrawn due to the airlift, operate at hours when either 
the daily mail volume has not been fully processed for dispatch or when the 
arrival of the trucks at concentration centers is too late to afford processing for 
onward dispatch.? 

3. Why has the postal administration destroyed rail and highway post office 
connections and used that destruction as a pretext for withdrawing routes which 
previously had served a valid purpose? 

It appears the legislatively unauthorized airlift has been utilized as a sereen of 
glamor to hide archaic mail handling procedures which rely upon postal concen- 
tration rather than upon postal transportation. 
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The most difficult postal dilemma is how to enable mail to flow in oue con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted stream from mailer to addressee. Railroads have 
withdrawn many trains, chiefly on branch lines. Such withdrawals have had a 
<nowballing effect because the Post Office has used withdrawals as an excuse to 
remove connecting service, thereby allowing the loss of a horseshoe nail to lead to 
the loss of the battle for a sound postal service. 

The current postal administration places all its reorganizationa) eggs in one 
basket—-withdrawal of distribution from mobile units. | 

The airlift is one phase of that reorganization. The Postmaster General says 
discontinuance of mobile units provides sufficient savings in transportation costs 
and manpower to finance the alternate air transportation and to pay the costs of 
handling in stationary postal installations. 

In its testimony before the Senate Appropriations Committee, the Post Office 
has admitted air transportation is more expensive than rail transportation. How 
then is it proposed to realize the savings? 

One way is in salary payments. Postal employees assigned to road duty cur- 
rently receive maximum salaries at the rate of $5,115 per year. In post offices 
the maximum is $4,875. 

Unlike the airlift, the added road service pay has been justified to and approved 
by Congress. It can therefore be confidently assumed that the difference in pay is 
warranted by the degrees of skill required for the service performed. Even if we 
disregard any skill differential however, the pay spread would require that 20 road 
clerks be laid off in order to acquire the services of 1 added clerk at the lower 
pay rate. 

Needless rehandlings would readily consume any apparent savings. When we 
recognize that there is a special type of service being performed by road personnel, 
any economies in clerical hire are illusory. They are more than offset in service 
impairment when railway post offices are withdrawn. 

A parallel may be seen between en route distribution and a commercial traveler. 
Suppose that such a business traveler had certain things to be accomplished. 

In a comparison with the railway post office type of operation, the traveler does 
his business in a special type of railway compartment adapted for his particular use 
as an Office. As payment for the office space such a traveler would be obligated 
only for the number of miles his car travels. Even though his work is bulky and 
even though he profits by transportation of both his work and his clients who ride 
with him, he pays nothing for this service which by pure basic rates of rail trans- 
portation frequently exceed in themselves the mileage rate of pay for the facility 
furnished him. 

As the office is transported with its occupants, the itinerary is developed and the 
office is rerouted from one railroad to another at intersecting points with the 
result that the work is completed and the business transacted when the destination 
is reached. 

Now consider the post office alternative. Let us assume that a businessman 
needs to transact business in my home congressional district in Oregon. He goes 
to the routing office and is sent to the airport to await a flight in a general north- 
westerly direction. If no flight with available space departs within 12 hours, he 
presumably returns to the routing office for rail transportation. 

When the destination of the flight or surface transportation is reached the 
traveler is herded into another routing office with tens of thousands of other 
travelers and presumably waits patiently for someone to decide how next he is to 
proceed in the general direction of his destination. While he waits, trains and 
airplanes depart but he can only seek information and hope ultimately to get to 
where he is going. 

Even upon arrival at the city of destination, he must wait for someone to decide 
how to reach the desired address. By contrast, under the railway post office 
system, his city travel arrangements are prepared in advance, and a messenger is 
awaiting the train’s arrival in order that the businessman may be whisked to the 
exact place he wishes to go. 

As a crowning injustice to the traveler who must plan each leg of his trip in hops 
and skips, he is required to pay for the establishment and maintenance of the 
routing offices in which he must cope with endless delays. 

The similarity which has been drawn reflects the impossibly snarled system 
with which the Post Office Department plans to replace en route distribution. 
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STATEMENT By Hon. Davin S. KinG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FRow 
THE OF 


I thank the committee for the opportunity to express my firm and sincere 
support of H.R. 9488 and my own similar bill, H.R. 11524, which would require 
that all pieces of mail which are transported by air pay the airmail rate. 

The report which the Post Office Department has made on this legislation 
suggests that its primary purpose is to protect the railroads from the further loss 
of revenues which they receive for transporting the mails. I agree that this is 
one of the purposes of it, but it is not the main purpose. The principal purposes, 
as I see them, inclu ‘ec: 

1. To make the Postal Department, as nearly as possible, a self-supporting 
service. 

Our postal service has been caught in a steadily tightening cost squeeze. On 
one hand, the costs of handling the mail have been edging steadily upward in 
recent vears, while, on the other hand, there is strong public sentiment for keeping 
postal rates at their present level, particularly the rates on first-class mail. 

The postal employees themselves have been caught in this cost squeeze. 

Legislation to increase the pay of the postal workers probably will reach a 
final vote in this Congress. A comparison between their current pay scales and 
those in industry and most other areas of Federal service show the postal workers 
are years overdue for the proposed increase. 1 believe they deserve the increase. 
However, there is a current of Opposition to this increase. This opposition can 
be traced, in many cases, to the fact that the postal service does not pay its own 
way. It would be largely overcome, I think, if the mails were paying, or more 
nearly paying, their own way. H.R. 9488 and the companion bills will serve, I 
hope, to precipitate the decisions in Congress which will put the mails on a more 
nearly self-sufficient basis. 

2. To hold the line on postal costs. 

The Postal Department has also declared that the airlift which it launched in 
1953 and which it now proposes to expand is the outgrowth of public demands 
for faster service on the mails, and that the proposed expansion is a response to 
the same demands. I cannot speak for the other States, but in Utah I detect 
no general demand for faster service. The Utah people are generally satisfied 
with the current standard of service. I do detect instead a demand for main- 
taining the current standard of service without any additional, immediate increase 
in the postal rates, particularly the first-class rates. 

Information which [ have received from various sources in the postal system 
assures me that the first-class mails presently are paying their own way. An 
expansion of the airlift on mails which do not carry airmail postage must inevi- 
tably lead to an increase in the costs of postal service. The generai sentiment of 
the Utah public requires that I oppose increases in the costs of Federal services 
wherever the increases are not strongly demanded or clearly justified. I find 
neither the demand nor the justification for expanding the experimental airlift 
on mails which do not carry airmail postage. 

3. To eliminate preferential service on mails which do not pay a preferential 
rate. 

By the very nature of the operation, the airlift gives preferential service to 
mails which have not paid for that service. The Postal Department argues, of 
course, that the airmail itself is always given first attention, and that the other 
mails are carried by air only on a space-available basis; but the result, in many 
instances, is the same. 

Apart from the inflationary effect which the airlift has on general postal costs; 
it also has the effect of discriminating against those mails which pay the airmail 
rate and thereby fully compensate the Federal Government for this premium 
service. Much of the mail being fed into the airlift is getting the premium service 
without paying for it. 

The Postal Department has already set for itself the goal of carrying all first- 
class mail by air; if it is permitted to expand the airlift, it will sueceed by inches 
in funneling all of the first-class into this operation, whether the public wants it 
or not. The operation ultimately would leave the public without a choice in 
the level of service available on personal mail. The users of the mail then would 
have to pay one high premium-service rate on every personal letter they mailed. 

For more than a century the railroads have given the mails efficient and steadily 
improved service, and I personally feel the American public has no desire to take 
the first-class mail off the railroads and give it to the airlines. Such a move 
could kill the passenger service on the railroads, since the first-class mail is helping 
to keep the passenger trains running. 
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Moreover, such a move would put a disproportionate share of the cost of 
handling first-class mail on that mail which is handled locally and within the 
individual States. It would inevitably increase first-class postage, and this 
would be a serious blow to the retail merchants. other small businessmen and the 
professional people who make heavy use of the first-class mails on a local basis 
in handling their customer accounts and other business. 

For these reasons, I urge that this committee favorably report H.R. 9488, and 
let the Congress exercise its responsibility for approving, or disapproving, the 
Postal Department’s use of the airlift to achieve its expressed objective of con- 
verting the first-class mail entirely to air service at an inevitable increase in 
first-class postage. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Madam Chairman, might I inquire, does the 
clerk have knowledge of whether these esteemed colleagues of ours 
support this legislation? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I am sure they do, because they have introduced 
bills identical to H.R. 9488. 

Mr. Kier. Madam Chairman, my name is Charles Kief, vice grand 
president, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. It would only take me 
about 5 minutes, Madam Chairman, if that would wind it up today, 
or are you planning on having more witnesses for Thursday? 

Mis. GRANAHAN. We will have more witnesses on Thursday. We 
will call upon you at that time. 

The committee will recess until Thursday morning at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the subcommittee recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, June 9, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 9, 1960 


oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON Post OrricE AND Civit SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 215, 
House Office Building, Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

We are having a continuation this morning of the hearings on air 
transportation of mail and the bills, H.R. 8296, H.R. 9488, H.R. 10196, 
and related bills. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Charles Kief, the vice 
grand president of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. KIEF, VICE GRAND PRESIDENT, 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT 
HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYES, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


Mr. Kier. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Charles E. Kief and I am a vice grand president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employes. My office is located at 400 First street NW., 
Washington, D.C. The chief executive officer of our brotherhood is 
Mr. George M. Harrison, grand president, with offices located at 
1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Our brotherhood is appearing before you in support of House bill, 
H.R. 9488. We represent the mail handlers on substantially all of 
the railroads and many of the employees of the airlines who load and 
unload mail from and to airplanes. 

I am also authorized to advise you that the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, an association consisting of 22 standard railway 
labor organizations representing substantially all of the railroad em- 
ployes in the United States, in a recent meeting took unanimous action 
to support this legislation. 

As we understand this bill, H.R. 9488, it provides that on and after 
July 1, 1960, all first-class mail transported by air shall be considered 
as airmail and carry appropriate airmail postage. Conversely, it 
provides that mail that does not bear airmail postage shall be handled 
as surface mail. It is therefore intended to spohibit the Post Office 
Department from carrying surface mail by air at surface mail rates. 

Basically, Congress, in accordance with the Constitution, is charged 
with the responsibility of setting postal rates. This power is derived 
from article I, section 8 of the Constitution which provides among 
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other things under powers of Congress that the Congress shall have the 
power to establish post offices and post roads. 

It is generally conceded that the Post Office Department currently 
is and has been for many years operating at a deficit. Certainly, this 
deficit is not uncommon knowledge to the Members of Congress and 
particularly to the members of this committee. 

It will not be our purpose to present compilations of figures, graphs, 
charts, or other exhibits, but to present this clear and concise state- 
ment which includes some essential figures to clarify our position and 
to support our contention. 

During the last hundred years (1860-1959, inclusive) the Post 
Office Department operated at a deficit in 87 of those years and in only 
13 of those years, namely, 1865, 1882, 1883, 1911, 1913, 1914, 1916, 
1917, 1918, 1919, 1943, 1944, and 1945 was a postal surplus shown. 
In other words, the Post Office Department has operated at a loss 87 
percent of the time and on a profit basis 13 percent of the time. 

For convenience purposes, we are listing the revenue and obliga- 
tions of the Post Office Department for the 10-year period 1950-59, 


inclusive, for handling first-class mail (letters and packages—Govern- 
ment postal cards) : 
Year | Revenue Obligations Profit or loss 
| (cost) 
| = 
817, 149,524 | 753,723, 168 +63, 426, 356 
875, 123, 038 | 787, 798, 331 +87, 324, 707 
871,389,970 | 808, 779, 233 +62, 610, 737 
929, 587,398 | 869, 790, 760 +59, 796, 638 
985, 205, 662 | 943, 107, 094 +42, 098, 568 
= 1, 037, 924,629 | 1, 005, 223, 559 +32, 701, 070 
1, 061, 384, 992 1, 191, 3. — 129, 972, 938 
1, 395, 755, 797 1, 262, 8 +132, 863, 306 


You will note that the extreme right-hand column shows whether 
first-class mail was handled at a profit or loss during these years and 
the computation at the bottom shows a profit of over one-half billion 
dollars during’ this period. 

We are listing the figures for the handling of domestic airmail 
(letters and cards) during this same period and compiled in the same 
manner: 


Year Revenue Obligation Profit or loss 
(cost) 
$60, 91 0: —$20, 745, 899 
75,2 —11, 926, 420 
— 18, 935, 658 
, 525, —25, 329, 937 
97, 918, 6: —2, 208, 759 


—98, 431, 282 
43, 529, 826 
— 94, 901, 456 


d 
! 
| 
= 
| 
3 ee ee ee 99, 277, 537 | 97, 743, 280 +1, 534, 257 
103, 576, 727 101, 581, 158 +1, 995, 569 
103, 753, 665 105, 268, 548 —1, 514, 883 
100, 778, 792 | 113, 835, 768 —13, 056, 976 
112, 754,633 | 467, 383 —4, 712, 750 
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You will note that during this period the net loss of handling airmail 
is nearly $95 million. Apparently, this nearly $95 million deficit does 
not cover the complete cost of handling airmail. Page 170 of the 
transcript of the hearings on Senate bill S. 1916 before the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service—Subcommittee on Postal 
Rates on Friday, August 23, 1957, reads in part: 

Senator Monroney. Does airmail pay its own way, Mr. Stans? 

Mr. Srans. Airmail at the present time recovers the allocated cost of its han- 
dling. It does not adequately recover the costs of the preferred service that it 
gets in relation to the other classes of mail. 

Senator MonroneEy. How does it get preferred service above the redtag service 
Senator Yarborough was asking? 

Mr. Stans. Airmail is handled ahead of everything else, including even first- 
class mail. It is separated out at the sorting tables and dispatched ahead of any 
other class of mail. ; 

Senator MoNRONEY. You mean it goes to the plane ahead of other mail? 

Mr. Srans. It leaves the post office at more frequent intervals and ahead of 
any other class of mail. 

Senator Monroney. You do not have but one delivery of mail a day to the 
residential addresses, do you, and then only a certain number to the downtown 
people, so any mail that has been sorted will arrive at that same period along with 
magazines and newspapers? 

Mr. Srans. The difference is at the point of receipt of the mail from the mailer. 
We sort it out of the muailstream quicker; we dispatch it quicker; we transport it 
faster and delivery is made at the time of the next regular delivery. 

Senator MonroneEy. But your statement, aside from that special handling 
feature, that it does pay its own way; is that correct? 

Mr. Stans. No, sir; I am sorry, but it does not. 

The CHairRMAN. That is with the subsidy they get? 

Mr. SvraNns. Subsidies no longer charged, 

The CuarrMaNn. I know they are no longer charged but——— 

Mr. Stans. Senator, your question raises one which we discussed at some length 
on Friday. I would like to make this point. Our position is that the classes of 
mail that receive preferred service are not charged adequately if they merely cover 
the cost of the use of our personnel and facilities. They should pay more when 
they get a premium service as distinguished from the classes of mail that get a 
deferred service. It is a common principle of utility pricing that the services of 
greater value pay more than the services of lesser value pay and we think first- 
class mail and airmail should pay more than the bookkeeping costs because they 
get the prime attention at every point along the way and the other classes of mail 
sometimes are delayed while first-class mail is being handled. 

It therefore appears that an additional subsidy is paid the airlines 
for transporting domestic airmail which is not included in the above 
igures. The Civil Aeronautics Board reports a $52 million subsidy 
fig 
for the handling of airmail for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1959. 

Congress fully realizes that it is more costly to carry mail by air 
than to transport mail on the surface; hence they have established 
higher rates for airmail postage than for surface postage. At the 
present time the cost of transporting mail by air is 75 percent greater 
than the cost of transporting mail on the surface. At the present time 
an airmail stamp which is required to carry an ounce of mail by air 
costs 7 cents while the cost of a surface mail stamp to carry an ounce 
of mail costs only 4 cents. 

Not only has the cost of handling first-class mail on the surface been 
self-sustaining and profitable, it has contributed largely to the con- 
tinued maintenance of our surface rail transportation system. 

We are sure that Congress is fully cognizant of the fact that not 
only during these troubled times, but for all times, an adequate 
national railroad transportation system must be maintained regard- 
less of the cost thereof and by the continued retention and transporta- 
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tion of first-class mail at first-class rates on the surface may prevent 
the subsidization of an adequate national rail transportation system 
for our national defense. 

Some time ago the Postmaster General sought and received from 
Congress authority to carry surface mail by air between certain 
designated points on a space available basis and efforts have been 
made by the Post Office Department to broaden this program. This 
legislation would not only prohibit the expansion of that program, 
but it would eliminate the existing practice in its entirety and we are 
in favor of its elimination. 

The employees represented by our brotherhood and those repre- 
sented by the other standard railway labor organizations that com- 
prise the Railway Labor Executives’ Association respectfully request 
that this subcommittee recommend the enactment of H.R. 9488. 


Note.—The figures used herein were compiled from “U.S. Post Office Cost Ascertainment Report, 1959” 
and “Rate Policies and Rate Practices of the U.S. Post Office’ by Jules Backman, prepared for the use of 
the Advisory Council (S. Res. 49), the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, U.S. Senate. 


Mr. Kier. In addition to that, Madam Chairman, we are opposed 
to H.R. 8296 and all similar bills. We are in favor of this bill, H.R. 
9488, and all bills that are similar to that. 

In 1959 we appeared before the Senate Post Office Committee and 
testified in opposition to Senate bill 2402, which is similar to H.R. 8296. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you. Thank you 
very much. 

Mrs. GranaHAN. Thank you, Mr. Kief. 

Any questions, Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunnincHam. The statement is so clear that I do not have 
any questions. I simply want to compliment Mr. Kief upon the 
remarks he has made. He outlines the issue in clear-cut fashion, 
particularly the point that surface mail operates at a profit whereas 
airmail, even at the 7-cent rate, operates at a loss. I think that is an 
important point. Thank you. 

Mrs. GrRaNAHAN. Mr. Prokop, any questions? 

Mr. Proxop. No questions. 

Mrs. Granawan. Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. No questions. 

Mrs. GRaNAHAN. I would like to join Mr. Cunningham in com- 
plimenting the gentleman also for his very clear statement. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Kier. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Our next witness will be Mr. Paul A. Nagle, 


president, National Postal Transport Association. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL A. NAGLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Nacur. Madam Chairman, my name is Paul A. Nagle. [am 
president of the National Postal Transport Association, AFL-CIO, 
representing the railway mail clerks of the Nation. 

I would like at the very start, Madam Chairman, to compliment 
you and the members of your subcommittee for the work you are 
doing here, and to compliment you especially for having sponsored 
H.R. 10196 and the distinguished gentleman from Nebraska for 
having sponsored H.R. 9488. To the other Members of Congress 
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who have sponsored similar legislation, I would like also to extend 
hearty compliments. 
The work of your committee is somewhat hurried, I realize. I 


have a statement of 20 pages which I ask that you allow be inserted 
at this point in the record, and I will paraphrase what I think are 


the most important parts of the statement and seek to convey our 
thoughts on this matter to you in that fashion. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Very well, Mr. Nagle, we will include the entire 
statement in the record at this point. 

(Mr. Nagle’s statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PauL A. NAGLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL PosTaL TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION 


Madam Chairman, my name is Paul A. Nagle, and I appear before you this 
morning in support of H.R. 9488, H.R. 10196, and related legislation requiring 
that airmail postage be affixed to mail matter intended to receive air transpor- 
tation. 

I am president of the National Postal Transport Association, representing the 
railway mail clerks of the Nation whose present services to the publie will be 
lost and whose positions will be eliminated if the Post Office Department con- 
tinues its program of concentrating mail distribution in huge distribution centers 
connected by air routes. 

Allow us heartily to commend you, Madam Chairman, for having sponsored 
H.R. 10196, one of the bills under consideration. We wish similarly to convey 
our gratitude to Hon. Glenn Cunningham for having sponsored H.R. 9488 and 
for having pursued the airlift problem energetically without pause. To the 
other sponsors of companion legislation, the National Postal Transport Association 
extends similarly hearty thanks. 

Our support for H.R. 9488 is based upon the conviction that under the present 
methods of postal operating procedures, the Post Office Department has created 
confusion over what services may be expected for specific postage rates. We 
feel also that the Post Office Department’s declaration of the way in which it is 
financing the airlift operation constitutes a slander on the value of the services 
performed by our members and the price paid by the Post Office Department in 
purchasing those services. 

We wish it to be very clear that we approve of existing legal authority under 
which first-class mail is transported by air star routes where ground transportation 
is inadequate. Similarly we endorse those features of present law under which 
first-class mail is transported by air during calamitous visitations, etc. 

Furthermore, we approve H.R. 9932 sponsored by Hon. Ralph J. Rivers of 
Alaska, and H.R. 10916 sponsored by Hon. Daniel K. Inouye of Hawaii. Both 
of these bills would authorize air transportation beyond the mainland of the 
United States and we fully recognize the need for improvement in the affected 
areas, 

FINANCING THE AIRLIFT 


We feel most emphatically that the Post Office Department’s cost accounting 
is faulty and that the value of the railway post office services is understated while 
the costs are greatly overstated. 

Madam Chairman, on April 8, 1960, in a series of brief skits identified as 
“western cliches,’ a television comedian, Jack Paar, depicted a western town 
with a comment, ‘Some day the railroad will come through here, and why not, 
we already have an airport and a bus station.” 

The situation in which there is available air and highway service but no rail 
service is one which we believe to be due in substantial part to the policies of the 
Post Office Department which have the effect of aggravating, rather than curing, 
the difficulties by which the posta) service is beset. 

The Post Office Department proposes to finance the airlift by cuts in railway 
post office operation. 

It will be evident to this distinguished subcommittee that [¢ is completely im- 
possible for the Post Office Department to accomplish any such thing in view of 
the fact that the total outlay for en route distribution is slightly more than 2 per- 
cent of the overal) postal budget. 
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TRANSPORTATION FACTOR IN RAILWAY POST OFFICE CARS 


Although reductions in service are claimed to develop transporte tion economies 
to finance the airlift, at no point has the Post Office Department been known to 
give credit in its cost ascertainment procedures (for the transportation factor 
involved) in determining distribution space outlays in railway post office cars, 
There are more than 1,000 letter case separations in a railway post office ear, 
By contrast, the Bell machine in use at the Washington post office, provides only 
300 separations. We have the peculiar condition where the Bell machine the 
size of » railway ear is described as being a m: isterpie ce of flexibility and modern 
engineering, while the railway post office cer itself is termed an expensive luxury 
which must be sacrificed in order r to finance the less useful mechanical distributing 
equipment. This is a cost item, which for replacement purposes, is most difficult 
to evaluate and on which the Post Office Department can certainly not claim 
factual dollar savings. 

We maintain, Madam Chairman, that each of the 1,000 letter separations, 
and each of the 164 sack and pouch separations in the standard 60-foot railway 
post office car, serves as a conveyance for transporting some quantity of mail 
during any trip of such a car. The transportation factor is obviously significant, 
and vet the Post Office Department has not been able to determine the degree to 
which the value of the mail being transported in those letter cases, sacks and 
pouches, serves to reduce the overall outlay for pure distribution space in the 
vehicle. 

It is the position of the National Postal Transport Association, that if credit 
were given for the transportation actually accomplished within the distribution 
areas of uray, post office cars, it would be shown that the air transportation, with 
all checks and balances credited, would amount to a substantially greater outlay 
than that which is required in railway post office service. 

The Post Office Department has conceded that the more efficient use of space in 
a railway post office car reduces the amount of fioor space actually ne ‘eded on a 
ratio of 5 square feet in a stationary unit to 1 square foot in a mobile unit. At no 
point have we seen any evidence that the Post Office Department has credited 
the space needed to bring mail matter into and out of a distributing unit. In the 
case of the railway post office, this space is furnished without added charge by 
the railroads. 

Nor has any information heen provided to show how the Post Office Department 
has arranged its computations to reflect the maintenance, utilities, and the depre- 
ciation costs which are included in the mileage charge for railway post offices, but 
which must be paid separately in stationary installations. 


RAILWAY POST OFFICE MILEAGE CHARGES 


Madam Ch airm: an, the current rate for a full-size 60-foot railway vost office 


ear is $5.52 cents per mile. That cost per mile covers the entire outlay to the 
railroad, reg orilae of quantity of the mail handled, and regardiess of the length of 
time that the car isin service. At the prevailing rate of 19 cents per ton-mile for 
t-cent airlift mail, only 4 tons of mail ne ed be carried in a railway post office car 
to virtually offset the transportation costs, and to provide almost totally free 


distribu ion space, 


The Post Office Department, in its presentation to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
earlier this year, estimated that at least 4 tons of mail is carried in each railway 


post office car. This means that the entire mileage charge for a railway post office 
car is offset by the cost of transporting its contents at the airlift rate. It means 


also that at the airlift rate the Department would actually be paving nothing for 
the 342 square feet of distributing space in such ears. 


g 
By contrast with eral 


vay post office distributing space, the Post Office 
Department will be paying $10.35 per square foot for space in Operation Turnkey 
in Providence, 


Pp 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT OMITS TRANSPORTATION FACTOR 

Shortly after the flying experiment was begun in 1953, the National Postal 
Transport Association submitted to the House Subcommittee on Treasury and 
Post Office APP ropriations, an analysis of the costs of 1 ulway post office opera- 
tion. Our iterial demonstrated that in some cases the value of the mail trans- 
ported in r neas post office cars would, if translated into pure railroad storage 
mail transportation terms, completely offset the eost of the railwav post office 
ear and would indicate that the distribution space available there was completely 
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free. In a statement appearing at page 3863 of the hearings in the Ifouse of 
fepresentatives on Post Office appropriations for fiseal 1955, the Post Office 
Department declares that “It would be desirable for special studies and other 
purposes to state what portion of distribution space so apportioned to each class 
of mail is utilized for transportation separately from actual distribution facility.” 

But, the Department added, “the assignment of this space to transportation 
on any such basis appeared to lack any degree of exactitude.” 

There is absolutely no question but that mail is actually being transported 
within the distributing area of railway post office cars. Anyone will readily 
understand that during the period when a railway post office car is in use, and 
as clerks are engaged in distributing mail, the letter case separations and the 
sacks and pouches will gradually become filled. A conservative estimate based 
upon the 1,008 letter separations in a standard 60-foot railway post office car 
plus the 12 registry separations, and a minimum of 164 paper and pouch rack 
separations, make it reasonable to assume that at any given moment there would 
be the equivalent of 200 sacks or pouches apportioned through the distributing 
area, 

Let us take the route between Washington and New York as an example. 
This route extends over a distance of 226 miles. Before leaving either terminus, 
the crews on trains such as those operating between Washington and New York, 
are engaged in distributing mail prior to the departure of the train from the 
station, The use of the railway post oflice ear for this function is without addi- 
tional charge to the Post Office Department whether for use, for maintenance, 
electricity, heating, or any other service. The National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation has maintained that one way in which the Post Office Department could 
make more effective use of its railway post office cars would be to expand the 
advance time distribution for which there is no cost to the Post Office Department, 


COMPARISON TO RAIL STORAGE RATES 


By the time a train departs from the station, considerable amounts of mail 
have been distributed into letter cases, pouches, and sacks. Consequently, we 
think it reasonable to estimate that approximately 200 sacks of mail are actually 
being transported at any given moment in the distribution area of the railway 
post office ears between Washington and New York, and that if these sacks were 
transported elsewhere, a fixed transportation charge would need to be paid. In 
view of the further fact that for a distance of 226 miles, such 9s that lving between 
Washington and New York, the most economical form of bulk mail transportation 
is in railroad storage space, a number of interesting comparisons may be developed. 

By official Post Office Department estimates, a 60-foot storage car is capable 
of carrying 1,020 sacks of mail. Consequently, the 260 sacks being transported 
in the distribution area of the railway post office car constitute one-fifth of the 
capacity of a 60-foot storage car. At the revailing rate of 0.9438 cents per mile 
for storage ear service, mail being transported in the distribution area has a 
value of 0.1887 cents per mile, or a value of $44.69 for the entire trip between 
Washington and New York. 

By Post Otfice Department estimates, there are 342 square feet of distribution 
space available in a 60-foot railway post office ear. Sinee the value of the mail 
transported in the distribution area of the entire railway post office car is $44.69 
per trip, the value on a square foot basis is 9.13 cents per square foot per trip. 
Multiplied by 365 days per vear, this means that the Post Office Department, if 
it were purchasing transportation in the cheapest alternate medium, would be 
paving $47.45 per square foot per year for transportation costs alone. 

The Post Office Department has conceded that each square foot of railway 
post office distribution space is used five times more effectively than each square 
foot of stationary distribution space. However, the Post Office Department 
maintains that the cost per square foot per mile is high and that economies can 
be accomplished by handling railway post office mail in stationary installations. 
These economies, we are told, will be sufficient to finance the transportation of 
mail by air if railway post office distribution is performed instead in stationary 
installations. 

Our computation of the costs of transporting the mail in the distribution space 
in railway post office cars, demonstrates conclusively that the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s claims are highly erroneous, and that in each square foot of railway post 
office distribution space the transportation cost of the mail alone is enough to 
purchase 10 square feet of prime office space in the city of Washington for an 
entire year. 
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The Post Office Department has also claimed that salaries can be translated 
into savings in the transfer of mail from mobile to stationary units. The eastern 
railroads are paid $82.17 for each 60-foot storage car that is loaded or unloaded, 
No such payment is made to the railroad for railway post office cars. The reason 
is that the clerks themselves perform the loading and unloading operation. The 
Post Office Department maintains that no savings can be claimed because dis- 
tributing personnel are being paid by the Post Office Department for the services 
they perform in the way of loading and unloading. The National Postal Trans- 
port Association maintains simply that if the Post Office Department is going to 
claim dollar savings as a result of reassignment of distribution from railway post 
offices to post offices, the salaries paid to railway post office personnel should 
first be discounted by the pro rata value of the loading and unloading charges 
which the Post Office Department is required to pay for each handling, except 
into and out of railway post office cars. 

It has already been shown that the transportation saving for each square foot 
of railway post office distribution space is $47.45 per trip on the basis of 365 trips 
per year between Washington and New York. If the pro rata storage car costs 
are added to that economy, the total transportation saving per square foot per 
year is $64.90. 

Perhaps we can illuminate the Post Office Department’s position by drawing a 
comparison with a railway dining car. If the railway company were to transport 
the food consumed in the dining car, the transportation cost would amount to a 
substantial sum. By eating his food aboard the train, the passenger saves time, 
but it would be idle to pretend that in order for the food to be available, it must 
not also be transported. If we imagine passengers with prodigious appetites, 
who spend the entire trip eating food rapidly, we have a parallel between the 
railway post office car and the dining car operations. 


COORDINATED SYSTEM NEEDED 


In the opinion of the National Postal Transport Association most postal patrons 
benefit little if at all by the current airlift program. It has already been estab- 
lished that only the larger metropolitan areas can hope to benefit, and that 
intermediate localities actually suffer delay as a result of the present airlift. 

Airmail itself is slowed as a result of attempting to finance the airlift by with- 
drawal of railway post office service. Expeditious airmail service requires a well- 
coordinated surface handling structure. Accordingly, the post office is hurting 
itself in two ways: (a) by offering a nonstandard service at standard rates, its 
premium rate area is diluted, and (6) by withdrawing railway post office service 
to finance the nonstandard service, the facilities remaining are no longer capable 
of providing expeditious ground handling to airmail while it is on the ground. 

he National Postal Transport Association has maintained that air transporta- 
tion and surface transportation must be coordinated if there are to be really sig- 
nificant benefits for the postal patron. 

Let us consider airmail for the State of Pennsylvania under a coordinated sys- 
tem. Distribution in the post office of origin would naturally separate major 
areas such as Philadelphia and Pittsburgh from the bulk of the mail destined for 
delivery in the State of Pennsylvania. The balance would then be flown to Phila- 
delphia or to Pittsburgh and should be placed aboard a railway post office train, 
which would accomplish distribution while in motion instead of allowing the mail 
to lie in a transportation center at Philadelphia or Pittsburgh awaiting process- 
ing. 

The same thing is true with Nebraska, for example, where the originating office 
would naturally separate Omaha, and where the balance would be placed aboard 
a railway post office train westbound at Omaha, or whatever other geographical 
center might be appropriate to accomplish the distribution by the time of arrival 
at the office of destination. 

Consider the way in which the 4-cent airlift has affected the State of New 
York. Ordinary mail which is flown is carried to midtown Manhattan for distri- 
bution and dispatch instead of being processed at La Guardia or Idlewild airport 
mail facilities. Airport to post office transportation and processing in New York 
City, we estimate to consume more time than is saved in air transportation. 

The Post Office Department has maintained that it must transport mail by 
air because of the inadequacy of surface transportation. The position of the 
National Postal Transport Association is that the primary problem is in local 
handling rather than in transportation. Carrier trips should be arranged to co- 
incide with the arrival of railway post office trains performing distribution of city 
mail to carrier routes. This would overcome the present problem wherein mail 
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must either be on the ramp at the airport of destination shortly after midnight, 
or else it cannot be delivered the following morning. 

In the further opinion of the National Postal Transport Association, a worthy 
objective of a sound postal service is to maintain a continuous forward flow of 
the mail. Under current postal planning, the forward flow will be disrupted. 
A traveler from Chicago to Waterloo, Iowa, would not ordinarily travel by way 
of Des Moines. Yet, under the new plan, Des Moines would be the major Iowa 
distribution center, and mail will funnel through that post office. 

In a report of the Post Office Department on H.R. 9488, H.R. 10196, and other 
bills before this subcommittee, the Post Office Department referred to a state- 
ment in 1837, by Postmaster General Barry, on which occasion Postmaster Gen- 
eral Barry said, “The celerity of the mail should be equal to the most rapid tran- 
sition of the traveler.” 

The fact is, of course, that by its distribution center idea, to support the airlift 
the Post Office Department has made it impossible for mail to travel with the 
celerity of the traveler. By withdrawing distribution from railway trains and 
from railway stations, the Post Office Department has made it impossible to con- 
tinue previous connections under which mail, like a commercial traveler, would 
move through stations from one train to another. Now, unlike the human traveler, 
this mail is take out of its path and diverted to concentration centers for later 
dispatch. 

IMPACT ON POSTAL PERSONNEL 


One cost factor which the Post Office Department evidently has not considered 
is the severely emotional one involving uprooting of the families of postal per- 
sonnel assigned to duty in railwav post office cars. As a general rule these people 
live at points other than the large rail terminals and the impact on them and on 
their families is severe indeed. 

AIRMAIL VOLUME 


The Post Office Department has said that the volume of airmail has not been 
significantly affected by the inauguration of the airlift operation. However, air- 
mail volume has declined each year since the airlift was placed in operation. 
From the estimate in 1955 to that estimated for 1961, airmail volume has dropped 
off by more than one-third of a billion pieces. Although the Post Office Depart- 
ment denies that it is giving like service to 4-cent mail and airmail, the decline 
in airmail volume when other volume has been increasing, is an indication that as 
patrons learn about the air transportation operation, they are switching from air- 
mail postage to first class postage, and the Post Office Department finds itself in 
a position of competing with itself to undercut its own rates. 


HELICOPTER COSTS 


The Post Office Department has also maintained that it is able to transport 
mail more cheaply by helicopter than by truck. This would of course open up a 
broad new field of local transportation if it could be demonstrated. 

During the ‘“‘Post Office’ appropriation hearings for 1961, Assistant Postmaster 
General Moore testified that it would cost $9 million more than the present 549 
million, if the mail beang transported by helicopter in New York were to be shifted 
to replacement service. 

It is difficult to interpret that statement unless other subsidy credit is being 
taken. The problem of intervretation lies in the fact that recently at Tarrytown, 
N.Y., Mr. Ernest C. Nickerson, a vice president of the New York Central Rail- 
road, declared that in the Westchester area, the helicopter airline receives $2,214,- 
000 in Federal funds each vear, amounting to $24.30 for each of the 91,000 com- 
muters it carries. 

If each helicopter passenger must be subsidized to the tune of $24.30, it is ineon- 
ceivable that truck transportation of mail is more expensive than helicopter but 
less expensive than transportation by rail. Post Office claims are particularly 
puzzling in view of the fact that even the subsidized passenger pays more for 
helicopter transportation than for unsubsidized movement by rail. 

The way in which airline subsidy affects railway operation is demonstrated by 
a statement made by Vice President Patchel of the Pennsylvania Railroad testify- 
ing before the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on May 10, 
1960. Mr. Patchel pointed out that Allegheny Airlines, which competes with the 
Pennsylvania between New York and Washington, received a Federal subsidy of 
$7.07 per passenger. By contrast, the one-way, railway coach fare between New 
York and Washington, before taxes, is only $9.22. 
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HEAD END TRAINS 


On several occasions, the Post Office Department has pointed to the develop- 
ment of “head-end trains” or ‘‘merchandise trains’ which would carry mail, 
express, and high priority cargo traffic on a scheduled basis. There are now 
three round trips of that type of service operating between Washington and 
New York, and the potential would undeniably provide the Post Office Depart- 
ment with a cushion against a further reduction in passenger train operation. 
However, in the State of Pennsylvania and in the State of Maine, railroads 
involved have been interested in securing railway post office and other traffic on 
head-end trains which they proposed to inaugurate. In both instances, the Post 
Office Department said that they did not anticipate that the volume would be 
sufficiently great to warrant the operation of such trains. It is peculiar that the 
Post Office should know better than rail managements the amounts of traffic 
which must be developed to create profitable operations. We suggest that this 
is actually but one more example of Post Office reluctance to use railway post 
office services. 

Another way in which the Post Office Department has fixed its attention on the 
airlift and has declined to cooperate with railroads eager to provide suitable railway 
post office operation, has been in the use of rail diesel cars, popularly known as 
Budd cars, each of which is powered by its own diesel engine. The railroads 
have been ready to acquire this type of equipment on a new construction basis, 
provided that the Post Office Department would give assurance of a reasonable 
amortizing period of assured use. It has been proposed that such a period might 
properly be 10 years, but the Post Office Department has declined to give any 
such assurances. Consequently, the railroads have naturally been reluctant to 
make the heavy investments which would be entailed in order to acquire the rail- 
way post office and other mail carrying rolling stock. 


SPACE AVAILABLE PASSENGERS 


The National Postal Transport Association has no quarrel with the airlines of 
the United States. 

We have had occasion to make common cause with the airlines in seeking to 
secure more expeditious handling than the Post Office Department has been willing 
to afford even to mail bearing the full rate of airmail postage. 

It has been evident on a number of occasions that the airlines are uncomfortable 
over the Post Office Department’s unorthodox approach to air transportation of 
4-cent mail on a space available basis. 

I suggest that one of the things troubling the airlines is the possibility that if 
they are to be authorized to continue to transport first-class mail on space avail- 
able basis, they may later be directed to establish space available passenger 
operations. If the procedure is attractive for mail transportation, then the same 
thing could be expanded to passenger transportation. Under such a procedure 
airlines would sell guaranteed passenger seats and then sell additional seats at 
half price on a first-come-first-served, space available basis. It is understandable 
that the airlines would be somewhat skeptical about the space available mail 
transportation business if space available passenger business at cut rates were to 
result. 

COST ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 


Madam Chairman, it is the position of the National Postal Transport Associa- 
tion that the entire Post Office cost-accounting pattern in regard to transportation 
of ordinary first-class mail bv air, is unelear and unsound. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has not even begun to demonstrate that its replacement distribution services 
would cost less than the current outlays for distribution while en route. Even 
more pronounced is the failure of the Post Office Department to show how it will 
be possible to realize economies in the 2-percent slice of the postal budget repre- 
lweay post office operation, and how by eliminating the 2 percent 
railway post office outlay, it could possibly realize sufficient savings to transport 
any significant portion of the ordinary domestic first-class mail volume which 
yields more than 50 percent of postal revenue. Such a situation would typify the 
fable of the man and boy riding one small donkey until the man became so irritated 
by the jibes of onlookers, that he began carrying the donkey. It is unreasonable 
to expect that elimination of 2 percent of the postal outlay will make it possible 
to transport mail represented by 50 percent of revenue. 

In our opinion, Madam Chairman, it is on that very point that the position 
of the Post Office Department is torn wide open. 
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The National Postal Transport Association is firmly of the opinion that any 
changes in mail transportation should have congressional approval, and that 
distribution of mail in transit in railway and highway post offices should be placed 
ijn its proper, Meritorious perspective. 

Please accept the hearty gratitude of the National Postal Transport Association 
to appear before you this morning, and allow me to extend the thanks of the 
National Postal Transport Association to this distinguished subcommittee for the 
work it is doing, and for the kind reception you have given our presentation. 

Mr. Nacir. Madam Chairman, as does the previous witness, so, 
too, do I represent employees who are engaged in the handling of both 
surface mail and airmail. As vou are aware, | believe, members of the 
National Postal Transport Association are employees of the Post 
Office Department who are assigned to duty in railway post office cars, 
at airport mail facilities, and installations of that type. 

Our position here this morning boils down to four basic factors. 

First, we feel there is absolutely no legislative authority on the part 
of the Postmaster General to conduct the flying experiment. We 
think there was none at the time it was initiated, and there certainly 
has been none in the subsequent period, 

Second, we believe that on the record of the way in which the Post 
Office Department has conducted what it calls the 4-cent flying ex- 
periment, there is no reason for the postal patron of the United States 
to have confidence that were authority to be granted by law, the 
authority would be used in such a way as to develop a coordinated 
transportation service and truly intercorrelated postal service for the 
benefit of all the postal patrons of the United States. 

Third, we feel the members of the National Postal Transport As- 
sociation have been slandered in the sense that the services they per- 
form have been undervalued by the Post Office Department and the 
Department has attempted to demonstrate that by economies in 
salaries, travel allowance, and things of that sort, it would be possible 
to realize sufficient economies to transport the equivalent value of 
4-cent mail by air. 

Fourth, we believe that it is completely ridiculous to assume that 
by any type of economy in the area of railway post office service, which 
comprises only 2 percent of the postal outlay, it would be possible to 
transport by air any significant portion of the first-class mail volume 
which comprises, in turn, 50 percent of the airmail revenue. 

Let me emphasize that the cost in the entire postal budget for rail- 
way post office car operation is just slightly more than 2 percent of the 
postal budget. Bv contrast, of course, first-class mail revenue is 50 
percent of the total. No claim could be considered to be valid when 
it is maintained that the 2 percent economy if they cut evervthing out 
would provide enough to transport 50 percent of the mail. This is 
totally fantastic. 

However, more basically, we believe, is the charge which has been 
made that by taking our people out of railway post office cars the 
postal patron would benefit and that economies would be realized to 
such a degree that the transportation of mail by air would be possible. 

Just take, for example, the fact that the airlines, I believe, in their 
statement to the Civil Aeronautics Board in conjunction with the 
granting of the present rate which has been approved for the trans- 
portation of 4-cent mail by air, said the average amount of mail carried 
in a 60-foot railway post office car is 4 tons. It happens that 19 cents 
is the rate which has been set per ton-mile for first-class mail trans- 
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ported by air. Four tons is just about 80 cents at that rate. By 
coincidence, the entire cost of a railway post office car—transportation, 
distribution, and everything else—is just slightly more than 80 cents 
per mile. The entire use of the car is 80 cents, the equivalent of just 
the transportation cost of 4 tons of mail by the first-class standard 
that is now being followed. 

However, even more significant than this, we think, is the fact that 
the cost ascertainment features of the Post Office Department have 
made no attempt to evaluate the service in transportation which is 
accomplished by railway post office cars. It must be evident to the 
members of this committee that as the railway post office car travels 
across the railroad and as the employees are engaged in distributing 
mail in that car, they must be having something to distribute. Conse- 
quently, it is obvious there is mail being transported. 

We have analyzed the number of separations in one of these railway 
post office cars, the number of sacks which it might be estimated to 
be carried in such acar. We related it to the cheapest amount of mail 
transportation, which happens to be long-distance rail storage. At 
this rate, on the basis of a train operating between here and New 
York we developed that the square-foot cost for transportation alone 
in the distribution area of the car is approximately $45 per square 
foot per year. 

The Post Office Department has come up with some astronomical 
figures for distribution space cost per square foot per year in railway 
post office cars. However, they have also said that one acceptable 
figure might be $13 per square foot per year, and the comparative level 
in distributing units of a stationary character is $2 per square foot per 
year. 

Actually, the $2 rate is not quite so prevalent as it has been, and 
also you will recall that at Providence, R.I., in Operation Turnkey, 
the square foot rate per year is $10.35 for stationary space without 
any transportation factor whatever. 

By contrast, we say—we maintain and we believe it is accurate— 
that the value of mail alone transported, not regarding anything about 
distribution space, in a railway post office car has an equivalent value 
of $47 per square foot per year in the transportation costs. We think 
this is persuasive. 

We believe that certainly the Post Office Department in its opera- 
tion has given no benefit to people at intermediate points. The first 
day’s hearings here developed that in the State of Iowa, for example, 
railway post offices, trains, operated across the State of Iowa serve 
intermediate localities, whereas in the airlift operation, of course, they 
would serve such places as Chicago and Omaha, and the intermediate 
points in Iowa would be left for backhaul or forward haul from either 
terminus. 

The Post Office Department’s approach to this has been that, 
“We will take off all the en route distribution, and with that money we 
will transport the mail by air.”’ I hope I have demonstrated that the 
financial factors involved here are such as completely to exclude any 
such possibility. 

I want to emphasize, finally, that there has been no legislative 
authority granted, and unless this subcommittee determines that such 
legislative authority should be granted, the Post Office Department is 


without any jurisdiction over the transportation by air of ordinary 
first-class mail. 
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1 would like to emphasize that we have no objection, certainly, to 
the existing law which authorizes operation of air star routes, nor do 
we have any objection to those provisions of existing law which 
authorize the transportation of all classes of mail by air in cases of 
what the law terms ‘‘calamitous visitations,” et cetera. 

We think also that the legislation sponsored here by the gentleman 
from Alaska, Congressman Rivers, and the gentleman from Hawai, 
Congressman Inouye, is meritorious. Certainly the transportation 
of mail outside of the limits of the 48 original States of the United 
States poses a problem which needs adjustment. However, for the 
National Postal Transport Association we await some conclusive 
demonstration from the Post Office Department, first, that it has 
legislative authority and, second, that if it does have that legislative 
authority, it will use it wisely for the benefit of all postal patrons 
instead of those living at perhaps 60 metropolitan centers in the 
United States. 

That is the extent of my remarks. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Nagle. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunnrinGuam. I appreciate the gentleman’s statement. I do 
not know of anybody who knows more about the operations of the 
postal system than the members of your organization who work the 
mail. I wonder if you would make a statement as to whether or not 
you feel that there is any substitute for en route distribution of the 
mail, 

Mr. Nace. Congressman Cunningham, we feel very strongly that 
there is none; that none so far has been developed. ‘The Post Office 
Department in its report on your bill, sir, H.R. 9488, declared that 
almost a century ago Postmaster General Barry said the problem of 
the Post Office Department was to advance the mail in the same way 
that a first-class traveler might be advanced. This has been the basic 
philosophy of the National Postal Transport Association in my entire 
25 years of service. We have maintained that under the present 
approach, the first-class traveler can make far more advantageous 
selections. He can proceed far more expeditiously than mail matter is 
able to be transported under the present system. The reason is that 
the Post Office Department has been cutting holes, chopping holes, 
if I may, in the transportation fabric, in the en route distribution 
picture. Consequently, there are big lapses in which there is no service 
available. 

In the first day’s session, the gentleman from Nebraska and the 
gentleman from Iowa had an interchange concerning where the mail 
goes when a train is withdrawn. In the State of lowa , rca Chicago 
and Omaha, just about 6 or 7 weeks ago the Northwestern Railway 
withdrew trains 5 and 6. I believe the western terminus of those 
trains was at Council Bluffs. Both of those trains had railway post 
office cars. When the trains were withdrawn or curtailed to Clinton, 
Iowa, the result was that 46 members of the National Postal Transport 
Association were displaced. 

By contrast, on the parallel lines, of which there are 3 operating 
between Chicago and Omaha, 3 other lines, there were 19 people 
placed. It happens the Rock Island Railroad has a train operating 
from Chicago to Omaha on what presumably was an advantageous 
schedule for the Northwestern and which, accordingly, should 
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have been an equally advantageous schedule for the Rock Island, 
However this may be, the space which was used on the Northwestern 
was not reallocated to the Rock Island. It was simply discontinued, 
The net result was that 19 people were placed on the Rock Island train, 

I mention this because, in response to your query about the sub- 
stitute for en route distribution, we feel there is none. Still, to the 
extent of this number of people, 46 less 19, 27 people, the mail which 
previously was handled en route now will be laid up either in Chicago, 
Cedar Rapids, or some such locality, The inevitable result will be, 
the people of Iowa, Nebraska, and the States east of Chicago in the 
easterly direction must suffer. 

Mr. Cunnincuam, Have you any evidence that this airlift in any 
way speeded up the mail service? F 

Mr. Nacir. There are probably some instances, certainly, where air 
transportation of this mail must speed up the delivery. For example, 
between Washinziton and Miami, I would imagine for those two points 
the service is speeded up. 

However. let us take the Washington to New York operation. 
Seven-cent air mail is distributed at LaGuardia Field in New York. 
Instead of being taken to downtown New York for handling. it is 
radiated from LaGuardia Field to Long Island, Westchester, and all 
over New York State. We have advocated—and we have had some 
assisiance from the airlines in this regard—if this mail is to be trans- 
ported by air, it also should be distributed from LaGuardia to give 
it the maximum ground handling. 

I mention this because it illuminates our philesophy, which is 
that the Post Office Department appears to be dedicated to swift and 
spectacular air transportation with a minimum regard to what happens 
after the mail is placed on the ground. This is the summation of my 
response: Between two metropolitan areas, unless the air cargo space 
is so glutted it cannot be transported, it should result in a net advance. 
However, for areas in the periphery around those metropolitan 
areas, I feel that except perhaps on a coast-to-coast basis, if that should 
ever be developed, the value would be offset by coordmated distribu- 
tion of railway post office cars to make certain that upon arrival 
the mail would be ready for distribution and dispatch. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Have you any knowledge of what has happened 
since the experimental airlift began, relative to the increased use of 
7-cent air mail postage? 

Mr. NaGur. Congressman Cunningham, in my statement I re- 
spond to that very feature. On point 14, I point out that since the 
airlift was placed into operation in 1955, the air mail volume has 
dropped off by more than one-third of a billion pieces per year. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Seven cent air mail? 

Mr. Nace. Seven-cent air mail has dropped off at the rate of 
one-third of 1 billion pieces per year. The net upshot of it is that the 
Post Office Department is in the position of competing with itself 
to undercut its own rates. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. To what do you attribute this drop-off in 7- 
cent air mail? 

Mr. Naeur. The awareness, particularly by the business fraternity, 
of the precise localities between which the use of 4-cent mail can be 
exploited to accomplish, in effect, the value of 7-cent transportation, 

Mr. Cunnincuam. You are saying that it is well known in the 
business community and among the public that their mail will prob- 
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ably go by air in this experimental airlift even though they put only 
a 4-cent stamp on it? 

Mr. Naaue. That is correct. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Do you have any knowledge as to the amount, 
dollarwise, that the railroad industry has invested in mail-handling 
equipment facilities? 

Mr. Naaur. I would prefer not to attempt to answer that, Congress- 
man Cunningham, if I might, but it must be astronomical. 

Mr. Cunninauam. I think the figure has been mentioned that it 
is about a billion dollars. 

Mr. Nacur. The information you have been given, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, is correct to my knowledge. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Nagle, you have certainly made a strong state- 
ment for your transport association. I also should like to ask a few 
questions, if I might. 

Does the National Postal Transport Association president know 
of any buses which might have been outfitted where the old railroad 
cars used to be, to sort mail en route? 

Mr. Naaue. Yes, sir. In fact, one of the major premises which 
we in the National Postal Transport Association have been seeking 
io advance has been that the use of highway post office service has 
not equaled to any appreciable degree the withdrawal of distribution 
from railway trains. In the Senate report accompanying the Post 
Otlice appropriation for fiscal 1960, several paragraphs were devoted 
to highway post office service. That Senate report recommended 
that wherever practicable and whenever railway distribution is with- 
drawn, highway distribution should be utilized to replace it. 

This year, in fiscal 1961, the Deputy Assistant Postmaster General 
for Operations, testifying before the Senate Appropriations subcom- 
mittee, said that the use of highway post offices is only relatively a 
young operation, and that the inauguration of additional routes has 
progressed at a fairly stable figure through all the years, the 15 or 20 
vears, during which expansion of this program has been taking place. 
However, what was not said is that in recent years the withdrawal 
of branch-line railway post office service has been accelerated to an 
alarming degree, and the line-for-line replacement has not even 
remotely been met. 

We have the peculiar contradiction, sir, if | may, of finding that in 
areas like Nebraska, when the gentleman from Nebraska sought to 
secure highway post office service westward from Omaha, he was told 
the area was too sparsely settled and it did not justify the operation. 
® By contrast, in northern New Jersey and in the area around 
Westchester County where vour district lies, we had some highway 
post offices operating which were withdrawn because, we were told, 
the area was too thickly populated and the highway post offices were 
not useful. 

So it seems no matter what the population situation is, the highway 
post office from the standpoint of the Post Office Department is not 
practicable. 

Mr.@Barry. It certainly lends itself to an area which is not too 
sparsely or too thickly populated. If it is too thick, vou obviously 
could not get to the volume in the short distance, and there is a time 
element involved. If it is too sparse, it probably does not pay its 
way. , But there are probably places where it could be used. 
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Mr. Naaie. This is true. We think it is a marvelously flexible 
instrument. 

Mr. Barry. I think over the years as these railroad trains are taken 
off, perhaps something could be done along those lines. 

Mr. Naeie. The Post Office Department has followed the philos- 
ophy of concentrating its mail-handling in large metropolitan centers. 
We have advocated that in conjunction with any such concentration, 
there should be highway post office routes radiating out from whatever 
the area might be, and returning inward at the appropriate time 
with mail already processed so there would be the swiftest possible 
distribution. 

Specifically, we advocated in the area surrounding New York City, 
that a highway post office route be inaugurated on the circumferential 
basis from Yonkers through the Bronx, Whitestone Bridge, over to 
LaGuardia and making a huge circle, and that these vehicles should 
be operating both in a clockwise and counterclockwise fashion so 
there would be the swiftest possible intercorrelation. This was never 
acted upon because of the idea of concentration at stationary points. 

Mr. Barry. As we construct our highway network throughout the 
Nation, I should think this form of distribution would come more 
into its own, would it not? 

Mr. Naar. It would ordinarily, except that under the rather 
negative philosophy which the Post Office Department has been pur- 
suing, the opposite result might be expected, because the highway 
post office to be the most useful should, as vou put it, use the swiftest 
avenue of concourse between the various cities. However, there we 
have a parallel with rail transportation. If I might go back again 
to the State of Iowa, we have railway trains traversing the State of 
Iowa which do not serve local points. They go right through the 
towns without dispatching mail for those towns, with truck service 
which either precedes or follows the train in order that the Post Office 
Department may avoid the mail messenger costs. So if we are to 
use these networks of continental highways, the use of mail messengers 
must be accelerated to feed the highway post offices. Under the 
present philosophy, Congressman, we are apprehensive that it would 
not be done, but that it would be used for the opposite purpose—to 
withdraw existing routes. 

Mr. Barry. You are going to continue to press for it. 

Mr. NaaGue. Positively, very militantly, sir. 

Mr. Barry. Not militantly, but persuasively. 

Mr. Nacue. Very good. I will accept that correction. 

Mr. Barry. The thing you said brought to mind something the 
Postmaster General has said a number of times, and that is that it is 
his duty to move the mail between any two given points to the best 
of his ability, the fastest service he can provide. You used words 
similar to that. You said it was his duty to move the mail by the 
swiftest avenues of concourse between the two cities. You said that 
was his duty. He feels he is doing his duty, if he cannot get train service 
which would tie in to the time mail must arrive in a post office in 
order to be sorted in order to get out during a given day. If the train 
arrives too late to be of any help so far as sorting is concerned in any 
given area, he feels it is his duty to find a way to get it there in some 
other way, whether by truck or by air. 
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I wanted to ask the gentleman if he is aware that 80 percent of the 
mail-carrying trains have been withdrawn from the railroads in the 
last 20 vears. 

Mr. NaGue. Iam aware of a variety of figures, sir, which have been 
advanced to demonstrate that the pattern of rail transportation is no 
longer adequate. At the same time, I alluded in my remarks to the 
area between Chicago and Omaha, where there are four railroads 
paralleling each other providing advantageous service for mail, and 
that service is not being used. 

Between here and New York the Post Office Department has pointed 
with justifiable pride to the fact that there are head-end trains, as 
they are termed, operating between here and New York to replace 
the normal passenger operation. They are composed completely of 
passengers and mail. We believe that the head-end operation has not 
been used adequately. 

For example, in the State of Pennsylvania and in the State of 
Maine, railroads in those areas were asking for the authority to 
operate head-end trains where they have the traffic. The Post Office 
Department told them there was not enough revenue to justify their 
operating the train, which seems to me to be quite unusual. 

Basically, sir, I concur with the statement you made concerning the 
need to transport the mail between the two points at the swiftest 
possible rate of authorized transportation. 

We make the point that the present type of air transportation 
between these points has not been authorized by Congress and, 
secondly, we make the further point that even though there is trans- 
portation available, such as in the places I have mentioned, it has not 
been used or has not been instituted when it should have been insti- 
tuted. 

Mr. Barry. I would like to ask the gentleman if he feels it neces- 
sarv for the Postmaster General to have specific authority to move the 
mail the fastest way, since that is his duty? 

Mr. Naaue. In terms of the existing law, which clearly spells out 
the areas in which air transportation is authorized, it seems that 
anything which goes beyond that express will of Congress would re- 
quire some statement from Congress. This is our position. The 
fact that we have had a running controversy ever since the airlift 
operation was begun indicates that there are some elements in Congress 
who are uncertain about whether or not this authority does actually 
exist. 

Mr. Barry. In other words, this is a legal difference you have with 
the Post Office Department, with its legal staff. Do you have a legal 
staff? Have you taken that up with the legal staff of the Post Office 
Department? 

Mr. Naaue. We have done so, sir. We take the legal and philo- 
sophical distinction here. We believe, first, that the Post Office 
Department does not have the authority to do it under congressional 
authorization. 

Mr. Barry. In other words, vou believe he does not have the legal 
authority to do that, is that correct? 

Mr. Nace. I would say if we term “legal authority” to constitute 
a declaration by the courts, he does, because the U.S. Supreme Court 
by declining to review a decision of the district court of appeals in 
1955 has, in effect, authorized him to continue the present operation. 
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Mr. Barry. I wanted to make a distinction, because we would not 
want the record to appear that the Postmaster General was operating 
without authority, because he certainly believes he is operating within 
the legal authority that has been granted to the Department. 

Mr. Nacue. We do believe he is operating without congressional 
authority. 

Mr. Barry. Congressional authority is, as vou know, only part 
of our law. 

Mrs. Grananan. Is that not for experiment only? 

Mr. Naaue. The original Court decision, late in 1954, I believe, 
held that the Post Office Department could operate on an experi- 
mental basis. When the district court of appeals reviewed the original 
decision, it made no reference to experimental operation. It simply 
said that the Postmaster General was authorized to use the most 
expeditious means available, barring any directive from the Congress 
to the contrary. This is substantially it, as I recall. 

Mr. Barry. There has been no directive to the contrary? 

Mr. Nacur. Except that—-— 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Nagle, it is ‘“‘ves” or ‘“‘no.”’ 

Mr. Nacuie. The answer is not quite “ves” or “no,” sir. Forgive 
me, please. The Post Office Appropriations Subcommittee for fiscal 
1961 included in its report a recommendation that the experiment not 
be expanded. In the conference report, the managers on the part of 
the House again included this proposal that there be no expansion. 
On the Senate side, in its report the Senate subcommittee made what 
was a less direct statement. 

The reason I did not give a direct 
Appropriations Committee has included in its report twice the recom- 

nendation that this not be done. It is not clear vet. 

Mr. Barry. The recommendation has not been put to the Congress 
as a whole. 

Mr. Nasue. That is correct. 

Mr. Barry. All of our committees, as vou know, are only advisory. 
So when we get right down to the nub of it, they have no authority, 
and as far as the Congress is concerned it has not spoken out against 
continuation of what he has been doing. I think your case is good on 
the merits to a degree, but I think you color it by saving that the 
Postmaster General is not operating with authority. It goes off on 
atangent. Tam quite sure the Postmaster General would not operate 
without authority, and I am certain he is not operating without 
authority today. 

Mr. Nacire. May T sum it up, sir, by suggesting that the work of 
your distinguished subcommittee here this morning is directed toward 
that very point, and IT am quite confident by the time you have com- 
pleted your deliberations vou will have decided some course to recom- 
mend in that regard. 

Mr. Barry. Yes; but vou do agree, regardless of what this com- 
mittee recommends, the Congress decides, not the committee. 

Mr. Nacur. Yes. 1 meant the ultimate. I was looking toward 
ultimate legislative action on the floor. 

Mr. Barry. That is all. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Madam Chairman, at this point I just want to 
say that I, for one, very firmly believe that the evidence is that the 
Postmaster General is not operating with legislative authority and, 
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therefore, he is operating the airlift in violation of the Congress and 
the intention of Congress. 

Mr. Barry. In violation of what law of the Congress? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. In violation of the intent of the Congress. The 
Congress has not given him any authority. You could just as well 
have him raise the postage raie to 8 or 10 cents. 

Mr. Barry. You accused him of violating the law. What statute 
is he violating? Before you make a statement like that, what statute 
is he violating? 

Mr. CunninGHamM. He is not authorized by the Congress to do this. 

Mr. Barry. This witness just said the Supreme Court said in the 
absence of the Congress expressing itself to the contrary, he had such 
authority. Do you say the Supreme Court is wrong? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I have disagreed with the Supreme Court many 
times. 

Mr. Barry. The Supreme Court is the law of the land, not the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I am not on the subcommittee, but am vitally inter- 
ested in the problem because of the increased cost to the Department 
regarding the airlift which, therefore, has refiection on the matters 
involved. 

Regarding the colloquy between the gentleman from Nebraska and 
Mr. Barry, the airlift, initiated back in 1952, at that time was par- 
ticularly an experiment, and there was not an authorization by Con- 
eress to go ahead on a full-fledged basis. The intent at that time was 
simply to report back to Congress as to whether it was practical or 
not, which has not been done, to my knowledge, 

On the other hand, the present Postmaster General has taken the 
position that he may expand it to the full extent. 

I have not heard the hearings prior to this, but IT wish Mr. Nagle 
would explain one thing to the committee, and that is the expedition 
of handling first-class mail as between the airlift and the railroad, 
and whether it saves time or not in the routine way mail is handled 
and processed in an area of, say, 500 miles, say between Detroit and 
Washington. Would vou explain that to us, please? 

Mr. NaGcue. Yes, sir. In the area you have specified, between 
Detroit and Washington, | would say normally, with adequate air 
travel conditions and with the air transportation prevailing between 
Detroit and Washington, those two cities would benefit by the trans- 
portation of 4-cent mail by air. Under the methods of handling, 
however, we believe firmly that the areas of Virginia, let us say, and 
the State of Michigan, would not benefit because of the time consumed, 
either at the originating point or at the terminus, in processing the 
mail after arrival. Instead of being ready for onward dispatch as 
it would be by surface transportation, even with this distance between 
Detroit and Washington, the time that would be saved by air trans- 
portation is more than offset by the processing time on the ground. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I have been close to this subject, and I am quite 
interested in it. In other words, when a train mail car is loaded in 
Washington in the evening or early afternoon, the mail is sorted be- 
tween Washington and Detroit. Mail also is dropped off on the way 
toward Cleveland, and so forth. Upon arrival in Detroit at a desig- 
nated time, a truck is waiting at the terminal for that mail and immedi- 
ately takes it to the main post office and it is distributed to the outlying 
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areas and to the carriers. When mail is handled by air, that mail is 
not sorted enroute. True, it gets theresooner. There is no argument 
about that. But, as you have mentioned, the sorting at the main 
post office is time consuming. The truck is not waiting for the plane, 
for the mail, but has to be called in. Therefore, there is a time loss. 

By mail being processed en route, it is ready for distribution at the 
point of entry, but by air you never know that the mail gets there, 
if it does get there. Therefore, the airlift has disrupted the scheduling 
of mail, and no one knows when the mail will get there. But by 
regular routine operation of the mail cars, the mail is always there 
at a specific time. The letter carrier knows when the mail is coming 
in. The supervisor and the postmaster know when the mail is 
coming in. Everybody knows when the mail will get there. But 
under the present scheduling, no one knows if it shall get there. 
Because of the weather, and so forth, mail may be held over for 12 
hours, even a whole day, at the airport. 

This is one of our problems. Recognizing we want to expedite mail 
as much as possible, does the airlift on a radius of 500 miles or there- 
abouts actually increase the speed? 

Mr. Nace. Except between the two cities themselves, we say it 
does not. Between those two cities it might, but for any outlying 
area we say it would increase the time. Even in that area, let me 
draw an exception. Coming back again to the State of New York, 
some time ago I was trying to develop with some people in the air 
transportation industry ways in which we might expedite delivery 
of New York City mail from the Southwest. It was developed that 
in order for mail to be delivered in New York City, it had to be on 
the ramp at La Guardia Field at 1 o’clock in the morning. 

By contrast, mail can be delivered in New York City to the business 
carriers—and we believe it should be extended beyond that—if it 
arrives on a train at 6:30 in the morning. 

This is a very significant parallel, I believe. Here we have 53% 
hours of transportation time which can be offset by the arrival of the 
train. 

Mr. Lestnskr. At a cheaper rate. 

Mr. Nace. At a cheaper rate; yes, sir. In fact, unless someone 
can demolish our figures, which we believe cannot be done, the trans- 
portation is completely free. Either one or the other. Either the 
transportation is free or the distribution space is free in the railway 
post office car. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. Thank you, Mr. Nagle. 

Mrs. GranaHANn. Thank you, Mr. Nagle. 

Mr. Lesinski asked you the questions which I was going to ask. 
You have explained very clearly, and I think there are probably no 
more questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Nacir. Thank you ever so much, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Our next witness will be Mr. Stuart G. Tipton, 
president of the Air Transport Association of America. 
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STATEMENT OF STUART G. TIPTON, PRESIDENT, AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Tipton. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have a prepared statement, Madam Chairman, which I would like 
to read, if I may. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN, Very well. 

Mr. Treron. My name is 8. G. Tipton. I am president of the Air 
Transport Association of America, which is composed of substantially 
all of the U.S.-flag certificated scheduled airlines. Included in our 
membership are the domestic trunklines, the international airlines, 
the local service carriers, the helicopter operators, the all-cargo car- 
riers, and the carriers operating to and in Alaska, Hawaii, and ‘Puerto 
Rico. 

The association welcomes this opportunity of testifying before this 
special subcommittee regarding the bills now before it, since these bills 
would have an important effect on our postal service, ‘and that service 
is a crucial part of this Nation’s communications and transportation 
system. We think that it is of the utmost importance that, in evaluat- 
ing these bills, the committee do so in the light of their effect on the 
adequate, efficient, and economical operation of the postal service. 
To state this standard somewhat differently, the public is entitled to 
have and must have the best possible mail service. Any legislation 
which moves toward that goal should be approved by the committee; 
any legislation which runs counter to it should be disapproved. 

The test is not, as some have suggested, whether the legislation 
benefits one or more classes of carriers. The overriding importance to 
the public of the best possible mail service cannot be made sub- 
servient to that purpose. If certain carriers need Federal assistance, 
legislation specifically designed for that purpose should be considered. 
The Congress should not subordinate the public’s overriding demand 
for the best possible mail service to the needs, whatever they may be, 
of a segment of our transportation system. 


H.R. 9488 AND RELATED BILLS 


I should like to discuss first H.R. 9488 and the seven other bills 
related to it, pending before the committee. These bills would have 
the effect of depriving the Postmaster General of authority to airlift 
first-class mail except that moving under the 7-cent postage rate. 
We are strongly opposed to these bills because they are in direct con- 
flict with the basic standard that the public is entitled to the best mail 
service available. 

It is absolutely clear that the Postmaster General has authority, 
under existing law, to move all classes of mail by air. As the com- 
mittee knows, the railroads brought a lawsuit against the Postmaster 
General to test this specific point, and the court held in clear and 
unambiguous language that he had that authority. Speaking for the 
court in the case of Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company v. 
Summerfield (229 F. 2a 777 (1956)), Judge Prettyman stated: 

* * * the Postmaster General is authorized to arrange for the transportation 
of mail on all post roads established by law, including air routes. Standing alone 
this general authorization might not be persuasive, but the Civil Aeronauties Act, 
in requiring the Postmaster General to tender ‘‘mail’’ to air carriers, does not limit 
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that term to “airmail’’; it provides generally that he shall tender “mail” to ‘the 
extent required by the postal service.” 

The Supreme Court refused to review this decision by the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

After an exhaustive study of this subject the Senate Committee on 

Post Office and Civil Servic e reached a similar conclusion. In Senate 
Report No. 805, August 25, 1959, the committee stated: 
* * * the committee has concluded after careful study (1) that the Postmaster 
General already has general authority to transport all classes of mail by air ‘‘to 
the extent required by the postal service,” at rates fixed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and that it is neither necessary nor desirable to attempt to restate that 
present authority in another statute; * * * (p. 7). 

To remove, as the pending bills would, this authority from the 
Postmaster General would, indeed, be ‘turning back the clock.” It 
would, as far as I know, be the first time that our Post Office Depart- 
ment, or for that matter the postal service of any country, retrogressed 
from a faster to a slower means of transportation. Our postal service 
is justly proud of its record of bringing to postal users the benefits 
of the most rapid means of transportation. In 1838, for example, all 
railroads were made postal routes to bring to the public the faster 
transportation which they provided. At that time the stagelines and 
the bargelines objected vociferously. In reply the Ways and Means 
Committee stated: 

No doubt is entertained as to the obligation of the Government to lay hold 
of the best and most rapid methods of transmission. It is not without full reflec- 
tion that this committee insists on the principle that it was the duty, as well as 
the right, of the Govermmrent, to avail itself even at heavy additional expense, 
of the powerful agency of steam, for the purpose of accelerating the mails. 

It would have been a gross and manifest dereliction to have permitted that 
vitally important concern, the transportation of the mail * * * to lag behind 
the improvements of the age, and to be outstripped by the pace of ordinary 
travel i, spate communication (United States Postal Policy by Clyde 
Kelley, p. 127 

It is pertinent to note also that the change which brought to the 
public the benefits of the much faster rail transportation was made 
without an increase in the postal rates. 

The Postmaster Gener: al is charged with the important responsi- 
bility for the expeditious movement of mail. He is without a doubt 
the most important transportation officer in this country. He should, 
and does, have authority corresponding to his responsibility. He 
should, and does, have the authority to determine which form of 
transport: ition is fittest to carry mail between particular points. His 
determination should be based not on whether the carrier involved 
would be benefited by being permitted to carry the mail, but whether 
the public would be benefited through improved service if that carrier 
is selected. He cannot discharge his responsibility if he does not have 
this authority. 

Any other transportation officer, in or out of Government, is free 
to use the most suitable means of transportation-—-rail, motor vehicle, 
water, or air—to solve his transportation problems. If a bul of the 
type pending before the committee were enacted, the Postmaster 
General, the most important transportation officer in the country, 
would have no such freedom of choice. He would be forced to send 
by surface transportation all first-class mail, except airmail. The 
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seriousness of this completely artificial restriction is pointed up by 
the fact that, according to the Post Office Cost Ascertainment Report, 
in the fiscal year 1959, the Post Office Department handled slightly 
in excess of 3 billion ton-miles of nonlocal mail. Airmail accounted 
for only 62 million ton-miles, or about 2 percent of the total. Thus, 
it is clear that legislation which would deny the public the benefits 
of air transportation to expedite the delivery of first-class mail would 
have seriously adverse effects. 

The pending bills are pointed directly away from, rather than aimed 
at, the publie’s need for the best available mail service. In January 
1960 the Post Office, after extensive study, released the Nationwide 
Integrated Postal Service Plan. The members of this committee are 
familiar with this plan so I will not take time to describe it in detial. 
As you know, the ultimate aim of the plan is to assure next-day de- 
livery of 80 percent of all first-class mail, and second day delivery of 
the rest. The plan contemplates the establishment of 62 national 
transportation centers to serve designated national postal service 
areas blanketing the Nation. The movement of preferential mail 
within a national postal service area will be accomplished for the most 
part by surface transportation, maximum use of rail and truck serv- 
ices being made. In many cases the interchange of preferential mail 
between national transportation centers will be made by air. Where 
centers are relatively close to each other, high-speed surface trans- 
portation will be utilized. 

This is the type of planning which the public needs. It will secure 
for the public the best possible mail service through the use of the 
carrier best suited to perform such service. This plan is based upon 
the Postmaster General’s having the authority to decide, by employ- 
ing the standard of the best mail service for the public, which form of 
transportation can serve the public best. This is the direction in 
which we should be going. The pending bills would have us march 
in precisely the opposite direction. 

Some conception of the vastly improved service to the public that 
would result from the integrated postal service plan can be gained 
from reviewing briefly the results of the so-called first-class mail by 
air experiment. Even though this experiment was confined to a few 
points, the results have been excellent. Recently, Mr. George M. 
Moore, Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of ‘Transportation, 
stated: 

* * * the airlines have been able to handle and move promptly practically all 
mail tendered to them under the space-available plan. 

On what is probably the heaviest mail route in the country, New York-— 
Chicago, the airlines have handled virtually all of the first-class mail. 

Not only did the airlines handle the mail given to them by the Post 
Office, but they handled it in such a way that delivery was consider- 
ably speeded up. Ina letter dated August 50, 1954, from the acting 
Postmaster General to the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, the Department stated that the airlift experiment 
resulted in 
the delivery of mail to the addressee in almost all cases up to 24 hours earlier than 
would be possible through the use of surface transportation. 


In some cases delivery was advanced even more. The Post Office 
found, for example, that on the west coast airlifting the mai! advanced 
the delivery by as much as 48 hours. 
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This improved service should be extended to the mailing public 
everywhere, not withdrawn, as the pending bills contemplate, from the 
comparatively few points and areas now enjoying it. 

Not only would these bills be an unthinkable step backward in the 
record of progress of the postal service, but even if this scarifice were 
made as the price of Federal assistance to the railroads, the tragedy 
would be that the principal benefits which the bills are supposed to 
confer simply would not be forthcoming. 

In the first place, these bills would not return to the railroads any 
significant volume of first-class mail, nor would they insure rail trans- 
portation of a significant volume of such mail. [f all of the first-class 
mail which was air-lifted in 1959 had been carried by the railroads, it 
would, according to the Post Office Department figures, have yielded 
the railroads about $3.4 million in that year. To get this figure in its 
proper perspective, it is just 1 percent of the railroads’ total mail 
revenue in fiscal year 1959, which was approximately $345 million. 
It is but three one-hundredths of 1 percent of all railroad revenue in 
1959, which totaled about $10 billion. As to the foreseeable future the 
Post Office has stated that it plans to add only about 15,000 tons of 
first-class mail to the present annual airlift of 25,000 tons. 

The pending bills have been referred to by some as railroad relief 
bills. The figures which I have quoted show that this simply is not 
true. If the railroads need Federal assistance, these bills would not 
give it to them in any significant amount. 

Second, these bills would not result in any reduction to the Post 
Office in the cost of transportation of first-class mail. Some have 
argued that these bills are necessary to protect the taxpayer from 
subsidizing the airlifting of first-class mail. As a matter of fact, these 
bills would result in an increase in the overall cost of handling first- 
class mail. Officials of the Post Office Department have reported on 
several occasions to the Appropriations Committees of Congress that 
airlifting first-class mail has actually saved money. On April 14, 
1960, Assistant Postmaster General Moore stated in a letter to the 
chairman of the Treasury and Post Office Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee that airlifted first-class mail moved in 1959 
cost the Post Office $134,129 less than it would have cost had the mat 
moved by rail. 

It was no surprise to the Post Office to find that the cost of this 
superior service was less than the cost by surface transportation. The 
Post Office had planned it that way. The rates for sirlifting (his mail, 
which was set by the Civil Aeronautics Board, were designed to insure 
that it would be airlifted at no greater overall cost to the Post Office 
Department than if the mail had been transported by surface carrier. 

[n proposing these rates to the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Post 
Office took into account not only the comparative cost of transporta- 
tion by rail and by air, but also the very different cost of distribution 
of mail when hauled by rail and by air. For example, on the basis of 
a special study of comparative costs between Chicago and New York 
made in 1953, the Post Office found that distributing space rental on 
railway Post Office cars cost nine times as much as stationary space 
used in distributing airlifted mail. Also, manpower costs associated 
with rail movement were 50 percent higher. Therefore, by spending 
its money for transportation service rather than for costly distribution 


space and manpower, the Post Office was able to secure a far superior 


total service at no additional cost. 
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It should also be noted that railroad rates were considerably lower 
in 1953 when the study was made. Since that time railroad mail 
rates in the East have increased 43 percent, in the West 25 percent, 
and in the South 18 percent. Meanwhile, the rates for airlifting 
first-class mail have not changed. 

I referred previously to the fact that the Post Office plans to airlift 
an additional 15,000 tons annually of first-class mail, making the total 
about 40,000 tons. As indicated in Mr. Moore’s letter of April 14, 
1960, to Senator Robertson, the Post Office estimates that it will save 
annually an additional $211,866 by airlifting this mail rather than 
transporting it on surface carriers. ae 

Third, airlifting first-class mail does not result in giving the mailing 
public the same service for a 4-cent stamp that it gets for a 7-cent 
stamp. Despite the success of the airlift experiment, it does not 
provide a transportation service which is up to the airmail standard. 

Airmail receives preferred handling throughout the postal service. 
It is kept out of the mass production handling of first-class mail 
wherever possible, and moves in its own special channels which are 
geared to the speediest possible movement. The postal manual 
instructs mail handlers that: 

Airmail is the premium service offered by the Post Office Department and 
merits the most careful handling by all postal personnel. 

First-class mail even when airlifted does not receive comparable 
treatment, 

The conditions under which airlines handle the two kinds of mail 
are also quite different. The most significant difference is that airmail 
enjoys a priority over other kinds of traffic, passengers, air express, and 
cargo. If necessary, this traffic is offloaded in favor of airmail. First- 
class mail, on the other hand, moves subject to the prior movement of 
airmail, passengers, and air express. his is called space-available 
transportation. Space-available movement does not mean, however, 
that an airline will accept mail one day and refuse it the next. The 
available space over any given segment is relatively constant, and by 
working with the carriers the Post Office can adjust its dispatches to 
the capacity of the carriers. 

The difference between the treatment given airlifted first-class mail 
and airmail is wel) explained by Assistant Postmaster General Moore 
in his answer to a question from the chairman of the Treasury-Post 
Office Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee. The 
question and answer are as follows: 

Mr. Gray. What effect will the transportation of first-class mail by air have 
on the sale of airmail stamps? : 

Mr. Moore. The fact is that despite the present use of airlift mail, the volume 
of airmail is constantly increasing. It is our opinion that by reason of the prefer- 
ential treatment which is given airmail, not only in transportation but in the 
posta) installations and posta) facilities, that airmail will remain the most expe- 
ditious and most desirable service performed by the Department. We do not 
propose, either to the Congress, or administratively, to move first-class mail with 
the same priority in transportation prescribed for airmail. * * * (Hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 86th Cong., 2d sess., p. 252.) 


To summarize this portion of our testimony, we believe that the test 
to be applied by the committee in evaluating H.R. 9488 and related 


bills is the overriding importance to the public of the best possible mail 
service. We believe that these bills would not improve the operation 
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of the postal service. They would have just the opposite result. 
Therefore we think the committee should not approve them. 


H.R. 8296 


This bill has two principal purposes. First, it would authorize the 
Postmaster General to airlift any or all classes of mail in instances 
where he finds such airlift to be in the public interest by reason of the 
terrain or the impracticability or inadequacy of surface transportation. 
Second, it would authorize the Postmaster General to fix the rates to 
be paid to the carriers for such transportation, by contract between 
individual carriers and the Postmaster General. 

We believe that the first provision of the bill is unnecessary and 
that the second one is undesirable. . 

As I have previously stated, it is crystal clear that the Postmaster 
General has authority, under existing law, to move all classes of mail 
by air. The first provision of H.R. 8296 would, therefore, not confer 
any authority upon the Postmaster General but rather would take 
authority away from him. It would limit his authority to use air 
transportation for the movement of mail, other than air mail and air 
parcel post, to those instances where such transportation is necessary 
because of the terrain or the impracticability or inadequacy of surface 
transportation. It would be clearly contrary to the public interest in 
the best possible mail service to place such limitations upon the 
Postmaster General’s authority. As I stated previously, the Post- 
master General is charged with the important responsibility for the 
expeditious movement of mail. He should and does have authority 
corresponding to that responsibility. He must be in a position to 
decide, by employing the standard of the best mail service for the 
public, which form of transportation ean serve best in reaching that 
goal. H.R. 8296 would interfere with the Postmaster General’s 
freedom of choice in selecting the carrier best suited to serve the public. 
It would not improve the mail service. It is likelv to interfere with 
that improvement. Therefore, we are opposed to it. 

The second provision of the bill, which provides that rates may be 
fixed by the Postmaster General by contract between an individual 
earrier and the Post Office Department, conflicts with the provisions 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, the basic law governing the 
transportation of mail by aircraft. 

Sections 405 and 406 of the Federal Aviation Act were designed by 
Congress to be and are a complete statutory scheme for the trans- 
portation of mail by air. As the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia found in the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe case, the term 
“mail” as used in these sections is all-inclusive and covers any and 
all classes of mail. Section 406 provides in detail for the fixing of 
rates by the Civil Aeronautics Board to be charged by the carriers 
for the transportation of mail. The result of the conflict between 
this section and the contract provision of H.R. 8296 could be chaotic. 
Inevitably, duplication of effort and conflict between the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Post Office Department will result to the 
detriment of the public users of the postal service. 

Every time an agency of the U.S. Government has been permitted 
to contract, on a competitive basis, for air transportation on any 
substantial seale, the result has been bad. Recall for a moment some 
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air transport history. Mail was carried under contract in the thirties. 
Abuses developed which led to the cancellation of the mail contracts 
in February of 1934 and the brief but ill-fated experiment of moving 
the mail on Army aircraft. The contract system was continued in 
the Air Mail Act of 1934, designed to return the carriage of airmail to 
private companies. Much has been written on the chaos which 
resulted. Rates were steadily bid downward and finally, in a few 
cases, zero bids were received and accepted. By 1938, half of all the 
private capital invested in the industry had been lost, and there were 
serious doubts as to the industry’s ability to survive. Congress then 
declared against the contract system in passing the Civil Aeronautics 
Act in 1938. It gave the Civil Aeronautics Board comprehensive 
authority to regulate economic conditions in the industry, including, 
of course, the rates for the carriage of mail by aireraft. It would be 
turning our backs on all history teaches us, to again write into law a 
provision similar to the ones which very nearly ruined the industry 
in the thirties. 

Another case history in point is the very serious situation which has 
resulted from the practice of the Department of Defense in contracting 
for air transportation. Through a series of exemption orders, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board abdicated its authority to regulate the terms 
under which Department of Defense traffic moves, and permitted that 
Department to contract with carriers, on a competitive basis, for its 
air transportation needs. The effect of these orders was to place the 
Department of Defense precisely in the same situation as the Post- 
master General would be under the contract provision contained in 
H.R. 8296. The procurement practices of the Department of De- 
fense have driven the rates so low that the traffic has not made any 
contribution to airlift development and both the Depariment of 
Defense and the Civil Aeronautics Board are concerned. 

In view of this history, reasons for deviating from present policy 
and for overruling the long-established determination of Congress 
would have to be verv powerful. We know of no such reasons. 
Airlifted first-class mail is moving at rates established by the Civil 
Aeronauties Board. The Board moved expeditiously in establishing 
these rates. We have, therefore, an established rate for the transpor- 
tation by air of first-class mail. There is no need for the contract 
provision. 

To summarize, the first provision of H.R. 8296 would not confer any 
authority on the Postmaster General, but rather would place un- 
reasonable and artificial limitations on the authority he now has. 
The second provision of the bill is undesirable and unnecessary. We 
therefore recommend that the Committee not approve H.R. 8296. 

Thus, we oppose the bills pending before the committee today, and 
we have a basic reason for opposing them. This committee is charged 
with the responsibility of overseeing the postal service of this country, 
and in all cases these bills would place this committee in a position of 
advocating, not the constant improvement of the postal service, but 
a step which carries it backwards. Passage of these bills would, in 
effect, mean that Congress has told the public and the Postmaster 
General that the mail must be slowed down. 

The time has come, it seems to us, when the United States should 
join all the rest of the major nations of the world in permitting and 
requiring its postal authorities to utilize the most expeditious means of 
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transportation in moving letter mail. We strongly recommend to the 
committee that these bills be rejected and, instead, that the Post- 
master General be directed to proceed under existing law to use any 
form of transport he deems necessary to the naximum improvement 
of mail service. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Tipton. I would like to say, if 
a person wants to expedite their mail, they should use a 7-cent stamp. 
If we are going to depend on the airlift for 4 cents, I do not think it is 
fair. No. 2, the elements have a great deal to do with it. You can 
move mail by rail when you cannot do it sometimes by air. As you 
know, people are detained for 10 or 12 hours overnight. I think if we 
are going to start to enlarge upon this airlift, sending the mail out at 
4 cents, and people think it is going to be delivered as promptly as the 
regular airmail, we are making a great mistake. We must not put the 
railroads out of business, and we must not just have the railroads ac- 
cept this mail when the Department cannot fly it. I do not think that 
is very fair. I do not know what our country would be without the 
railroads. I think you need them and we need them. I think we 
have to be very objective about this. 

Mr. Trpron. May I comment? In your statement you set up 
many of the important issues involved here. 

First, as to the relationship of the airlifted mail to the success or 
failure of the railroads, the airlines have never said before any commit- 
tee, or anywhere else, anything which detracts from the recognized 
importance to our country of the railroad system. There is no doubt 
about that. But, as I pointed out in my statement, it does not appear 
that by taking advantage of advancements in air transportation the 
railroads will in this case be hurt. And it is necessary, it seems to us, 
that advancements be made even though it is necessary that traffic 
must leave one form of transportation and go to another. 

The railroads have lost a good bit of their passenger business, not 
because anyone deliberately set out to take it away from them, but 
because the public chooses to ride in buses, or on airlines, and more 
important, of course, in the private automobile. It is necessary, as I 
am quite sure it will be necessary for the airlines some day to make 
adjustments to the impact of progress on them. It is entirely possible 
that people will be moving on forms of transportation in the future 
we cannot think of now and mail will be moving in that way. I think 
when that time comes the airlines are going to have to bow to progress 
and adjust their operations to meet it. 

Now, second, as to the reliability of air transportation to move the 
mail, we provide more passenger transportation in the country than 
any other form of transportation, any other common carrier form of 
transportation. The airlines lead the railroads and buses in passenger 
transportation, indicating a public choice in the means of getting from 
one point to another. 

I have no doubt this year the airlines will provide more passenger 
transportation than the other two forms of transportation combined 
which evidences to me the fact that air transportation has become 
sufficiently reliable that it is now the form on which the bulk of the 
travelers depend. In the movement of the mail we also provide a 
good reliable service. As far as the necessity for moving mail in times 
of difficulty is concerned, that works both ways. We have some ad- 
vantages in terms of reliability over the railroads, they have some 
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advantages over us. When things are in a mess on the surface, we 
have an advantage over the railroads. When things are in a mess in 
the air, they have an advantage over us. There is an interesting 
letter I just received from Mr. Moore, in reply to a letter I addressed 
to him recently, in which I raised the question with him as to whether 
this necessity of the railroads pitching in when we were not able to 
do it and our pitching in when they were not able to do it could be 
in any respect demonstrated and he points out—and I should read 
the entire letter: 

Reference is made to your letter of June 7, 1960, to the Postmaster General, 
concerning a statement made at hearings before the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee relating to airmail transported by trains due to weather con- 
ditions in February of this year. You requested information as to the amount 
of surface mail airlifted in recent years because of weather conditions which 
affected rail operations. 

Reports received from our regional offices show that a total of 205,500 pounds 
of mail was diverted from air to rail transportation because of canceled flights 
during the snowstorms in February and March of this year. 

In February 1958 a severe snowstorm disrupted rail service in the eastern 
portion of the country. In this instance, reports from our regional offices show 
that a total of 328,000 pounds of first-class mail, other than airmail, was airlifted 
because of the disruption in rail service. 

These things happen to all of us. 

It is essential that all forms of transportation be available to the 
Post Office Department to meet their transportation needs. 

As I say, when we go to the Postmaster General and offer our 
services, he knows we have certain disadvantages on occasion. When 
the railroads do the same thing, they have disadvantages, too; just 
as when we go to a private shipper to sell our cargo service, it should 
be free to the transportation officer, as I have referred to the Post- 
master General, to make his choice as to what meets his problem. 

A determination that he must not use a particular form of trans- 
portation, it seems to me, impairs his ability to do the public a good 
job. 

That is basically why we think none of these bills should be sup- 
ported by the committee. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I am sure you feel as I; you have to use the 
railroads at times. J am thinking if the railroad is going to get so 
little, which apparently will happen, with the fewer mail cars, can we 
expect them to invest money in new equipment, so forth and so on? 

he equipment will become old and rusty if they are not going to 
have some assurance they are needed as much as the airlines. 

Mr. Treron. As I understand it, the current plan that the Post 
Office Department is considering does not contemplate the elimination 
of the railroads as a large-scale mail-carrying form of transportation, 
but proposes to utilize them in particular places where they can be 
most useful. Furthermore, I know of no plan on the part of the 
Postmaster General to take away from the railroads the tremendous 
volumes of second-, third-, and fourth-class mail. The only thing 
with which he is dealing now is the movement of preferential mail 
which we have always regarded, I believe, as having the highest 
public interest, and the greatest demand for expedition. Therefore, 
I had not thought there was any chance of the railroads being deprived 
of their mail as a whole, or actually any substantial part of it. 

Mrs. GrRANAHAN. The public, I think, has not known about the 
fact until very recently that you could send a first-class letter and it 
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would go airmail. I think that has aroused some criticism of the 
Department, that if you want that service, you should pay for the 
service. 

Mr. Treron. May I comment on that because I have heard it 
before. 1 do believe the comment misses the important point. If a 
person wants to be sure of air service and the expeditious handling 
that goes with it, then he must pay 7 cents. If he pays 4 cents, that 
mail first does not necessarily go by air, and secondly, if it does, it is 
not given the treatment that the airmail is, so there is no discrimina- 
tion involved. All it is is an additional tool in the hands of the 
Postmaster General to move the mail the most expeditious way. 

Mrs. Granauwan. That I realize. Would you say it could be 
delayed at the other end? 

Mr. Tieron. The airlifted first-class mail is delayed on the ground. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Maybe later than the mail handled by rail. 

Mr. Tipron. | suppose there are hauls where that is the case, but 
I would suggest that was a rather rare situation unless the ground 
handling is very poor. Actually, there are some cases—probably I 
should not confess this—where airmail travels slower than surface 
mail and where the Postmaster General, recognizing that fact, trains 
a good bit of the airmail very short hauls. 

Between Washington and New York is one of the examples where a 
very substantial percentage of the 7-cent airmail goes by surface 
means because of the particular distribution problem involved. But 
when you consider that an airplane now moves at about 600 miles an 
hour and just about the slowest airplane in the fleet goes at 250 miles 
an hour, it seems quite clear that over any substantial length of haul 
time would be saved by using air, even if there were traffic delays or 
other difficulties because the time difference is so tremendous. 

Mrs. GraANAHAN. Thank you. I think I am utilizing too much 
time. 

Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. My main concern with this legislation is I do 
not want the executive branch, or the judicial branch, to take it upon 
themselves to dictate our laws. And there is debate on that point. 
You say H.R. 8296 would interfere with the Postmaster General’s 
freedom of choice, and you are opposed to it. 

You know that is the Postmaster General’s bill, do you not? 

Mr. Tipron. Yes. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Why is it, then, if you say he has this authority, 
why is he now asking the Congress to give it to him? 

Mr. Tipron. That is a question I cannot answer. I know this— 
that the railroads litigated this case with the Postmaster General, 
the one I referred to and cited in my statement. The Postmaster 
General won it and the railroads have been crying to sweep it under 
the rug ever since. The decision is a clear one, that the Postmaster 
General has this power. It is our judgment that that power should 
not be interfered with. If he only cares to exercise it with respect to 
cases where there is difficult terrain, or other circumstances, that is 
one thing, but I do not believe he should be limited by statute because 
he needs that authority to meet all the problems in the postal service. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. My main concern is I do not want the Supreme 
Court telling the Congress what the Congress had in mind when it 
wrote the laws. Many times they have interpreted our laws contrary 
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to what was intended. In one case on the improved rate the Congress 
set the Supreme Court right by passing legislation that would clearly 
indicate that the particular statute that was ruled upon was not 
interpreted by the courts the way the Congress intended. So I am 
very jealous of the fact we should determine how this mail shall move 
and what rates shall be charged. 

Mr. Tirron. It seems to me you have moved in the completely 
proper way of presenting this issue to Congress. I would hope the 
Congress would not agree with your bill for the reason I have stated, 
but I think that that issue is there. It is a matter of congressional 
policy and it should be settled. 

If Congress does not act, the law will remain as it is, that the Post- 
master General can use any form of transportation he cares to in the 
interest of the postal service. That is the way we think it ought 
to be left. 

Mr. CunninGuam. I understand. You refer to the so-called nation- 
wide integrated postal service plan which would envision the expansion 
and use of the airlift. Do you not think if this comes about that this 
would have a serious effect upon the 7-cent airmail letter? 

Mr. Treron. Precisely if the same service were given to the present 
airmail and surface mail in accordance with that plan, it might well 
over a period of vears of that, at which point the rate structure in- 
volved in it possibly would have to be reexamined by this committee. 
But at the present time the only way a postal user can be sure of the 
expeditious handling, special handling of his mail, is by putting the 
7-cent stamp on it. I was surprised at the previous witness’ state- 
ment that our airmail volume had gone down in recent years. Our 
own records show it has been moving up substantially. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. | might give you the exact figures, and that is, 
that the weight of airmail has increased, but the number of pieces has 
gone down very drastically. In 1955, pieces were 1,639 million; 
in 1961, 1,283 million. Those are the official statistics. However, 
volume might have increased but not the pieces, which indicates that 
people are using 4 cents anticipating it will go by air. 

This has all happened since the airlift began—1955 to 1961. 

Mr. Tipron. In terms of volume, I think it might be useful at this 
point from our records to indicate that since 1955 our volume of prior- 
ity mail—that does not include any airlifted first-class mail—has in- 
creased from 72,787,000 ton-miles to 100,189,000 ton-miles. In 
1958, it was 89,139,000 ton-miles and it increased to 100,189,000 
ton-miles, an increase of 11 million ton-miles, or almost 12 percent 
in that 1 year, from 1958 to 1959. 

I do not know what to conclude from the fact that the number of 
pieces has gone down. In other words, the average weight per piece 
has gone up. I do not know what conclusion to reach from that. If 
the airlifted mail was actually diverting the airmail from the airlines, 
I would think that the volume would almost necessarily go down. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. It is a mystery, but nevertheless those are the 
figures, and I can only come to one conclusion, and that is, because of 
the airlift and the knowledge that the people have of it, they are taking 
their chances on a 4-cent stamp instead of a 7-cent one. 

Mrs. GrRaANAHAN. Would you think airmail packages might be 
raising the poundage? 
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Mr. Tretron. It is possible, but that would indicate an increase in 
the average weight per shipment of packages during that year and | 
do not know. Iamsorry. Iam wasting the committee’s time sitting 
here speculating. May I put a memorandum in the record at this 
point on this issue? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Ark TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1960. 
Hon. Katuryn E. GRANAHAN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Postal Transportation, 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GRANAHAN: During the course of the hearings on H.R. 9488 and 
H.R. 8296, I promised to furnish certain additional data for the record. I am 
happy to supply it at this time. The questions involved relate to the following 
three points: 

1. Beeline in number of pieces of airmail. 

2. Rate requested by the airlines for moving nonpriority letter mail. 

3. Testimony of Mr. Maurice Stans as to the cost of moving nonpriority letter 
mail by air. 

VOLUME 


It was said at the hearing that the first-class mail experiment had caused a 
diversion of airmail to first class. Recent declines in the number of pieces of 
airmail (letters and cards) were cited as evidence. I pointed out that total air- 
mail service had continued to increase during the period of the experiment. I 
promised to supply the data bearing on the discussion, and to offer an explanation 
for the change in volume. The data are attached. 

The table shows that from the standpoint of volume the number of pieces 
(airmail letters and cards) held level or increased slightly until 1958. It also 
shows that ton-miles of letters and cards and also total airmail ton-miles, including 
air parcel post, increased in each year except 1958. 

do not seriously question the idea that some mail users believe that first-class 
mail on certain segments is delivered almost as soon as airmail and that they 
have accordingly altered their mailing practices to take advantage of it. How- 
ever, I do have reservations as to whether the data cited actually prove the 
point. There were other events which occurred during the period of the experi- 
ment which also undoubtedly affected the number of pieces. For example, the 
reduction of the number of troops in Korea—who received free airmail service 
could account for the decline in 1955. The business recession of 1958 must 
certainly have had its effect on premium-priced mail. And the airmail postage 
increase to 7 cents, August 1, 1958, is certainly reflected in the 1959 figures. In 
fact, the figures show a fairly level or slightly rising volume in pieces of airmail 
letters and cards until the rate was increased in 1958 after which time the volume 
began to fall off. During this time there was no substantial change in the scope 
of the airlift program. 

With the foregoing factors in mind—and there may be others of which I am 
not aware—I believe that the figures do not support a conclusion that the ex- 
periment has diverted airmail to first class. 


RATE FOR NONPRIORITY LETTER MAIL 


In response to a question by Mr. Cunningham, I replied that, in the recent 
nonpriority mail rate proceeding before the Civil Aeronautics Board, the airlines 
had sought a rate of a little more than 21 cents a ton-mile and that the Board 
had granted a rate of about 19 cents a ton-mile. I offered to supply the specific 
figures. The CAB established a rate for nonpriority mail at one-half the terminal 
charge and one-half the line haul charge paid the airlines for the movement of 
airmail. This formula will, of course, yield different ton-mile rates for different 
routes. The CAB intended that, on the average, the formula should vield about 
19 cents a ton-mile (CAB Order No. 14559, Docket No. 10920, p. 4)). In the 
proceeding seven trunk airlines jointly contended for a general level of rates to 
yield an average of between 21 and 22 cents per ton-mile. They found that a 
rate formula of 100 percent of the airmail terminal charge plus 50 percent of the 
airmail line-haul charge would yield an average of 21.42 cents a ton-mile. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. MAURICE STANS 


| should like also to add to the record a statement of Mr. Maurice Stans relative 
to the comparative cost of handling first-class mail by air and by rail. Mr. Stans 
was quoted before your committee on the cost of airmail. Extensive quotation 
was made from hearings involving testimony of Mr. Stans which apparently was 
intended to give the impression that Mr. Stans had said that it is more costly to 
handle first-class mail by air than by rail. The following quotation, taken from 
two pages later in the same hearing from which the other quotation was taken, 
shows that there was no difference of views between Mr. Stans and other Post 
Office officials who have testified that the Post Office has saved money on the 
airlift experiment. 

“Senator YARBOROUGH. Mr. Stans, on the billion pieces of first-class mail, 
but non-air mail, that went by air last year, how much more did it cost the Post 
Office Department to send that by air than it would have paid had it gone by 
ground transportation? 

“Mr. Srans. I am glad vou asked that because it clears up an inference that 
I may have left in the record. We pay the airlines more than we pay the rail- 
roads for moving the mail, but we save on other cost factors. It is cheaper some- 
what to distribute mail on the ground prior to an airplane flight than it is to 
distribute mail on a train, for several reasons, including the expense allowance 
we pay to the men who distribute mail on the trains. Our computations so far 
on the experiments we have been conducting with moving regular 3-cent letters 
by air show that the cost is a slight bit less to move those particular letters by air. 

“That does not mean that we could do it across the country for less because 
they are the heavily traveled routes insofar as mail volume is concerned.”’ (Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Postal Rates, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, U.S. Senate, on Postal Policy Act of 1958, August 23, #957, p. 172.) 

We appreciate the opportunity of discussing the important question of mail 
transportation before your committee, and I wish to thank you fw the privilege 
of contributing this additional information for the record. 

Very truly yours, 


— 


S. G. 
Volumes of airmail, 1953-459 


Airmail letters and cards | All domestic 

airmail,! 

Fiscal year ton-miles 
Pieces Ton-miles (thousands) 

(millions) (thousands) 


! Includes air parcel post. 
Source: Post Office Cost Ascertainment Reports. 


Mr. Cunninauam. There is some dispute here in the testimony you 
give. You state that the officials of the Post Office Department have 
stated that the airlifting of first-class mail has actually saved money. 

You will recall Mr. Stans took the opposite position, a man for whom 
I have a great deal of respect, and I believe when he took that 
position and said it was more expensive it was while he was with the 


Post Office Department, if my memory serves me correctly, in 1957. ok 
In any event, | think his testimony would be quite substantial, and I : 
would go along with his statements rather than some lower o ficial i 
in the Post Office Department. 7 

Mr. Tipron. I would say, Mr. Cunningham, there is no necessary 5 
inconsistency between those two statements because I believe Mr. Gi 
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Stans’ statement was made in 1957, and my reference to the saving of 
$134,000 related to airlifted first-class mail moved in 1959. 

Mr. Cunninauam. We are probably both wasting time if we argue 
this further. The facts dispute your position. 

You mentioned the railroad mail rates in the East have increased 
43 percent and in the West 25 percent, and so on. 

I am wondering if you, as a representative of the airlines combine, 
are satisfied with the CAB rates that have been set forth so far as the 
airlift is concerned? 

Mr. Treron. The rate case was recently completed before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on this issue. The Air Transport Association was 
not in that actual rate case, but the dispute which arose in it involved, 
between the Post Office Department and the airlines, a matter of 
about 2 cents a ton-mile. The Board followed the recommendation 
of the Post Office Department and set the rate at about 19 cents a 
ton-mile. The carriers have been contending for about 2114 cents a 
ton-mile. If I may be permitted to, I will insert the exact figures at 
this point. 

Mr. CunnrncuaM. Would you make the statement the carriers are 
not satisfied with the 19-cent rate? 

Mr. Tipton. They are not satisfied with the 19-cent rate and they 
would be satisfied with the rate some 2 cents higher. 

Mr. CunnincHamM. If the air carriers had to assume the cost of 
their runways and the terminals throughout the country, as the rail- 
roads do, you would have to have a substantially higher rate than 
21-odd cents, would you not? 

Mr. Tipton. The airlines do assume the cost of their runways and 
terminals. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. I mean the building of them. They never have 
paid for the cost of constructing them. 

Mr. Tipton. We rent them. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. At Omaha, Nebr., we put in about $18 million 
in runways which is a charge against the taxpayers. My point is if 
you had to do it, if you had to build the runways, control towers, and 
terminals, wouldn’t your costs go up and wouldn’t your rates go up? 
I am trying to compare it with the situation facing the railroads. 

Mr. Tipron. I am, too. There is a completely different situation 
between the rails and the airlines on that problem because the rail- 
roads get the exclusive use of their terminals and their tracks. An 
airport is a public facility and we have to use it with everyone else. 

The way we pay for it is to pay landing charges and rentals. We 
couldn’t own it because it is a public facility, and it is becoming more 
and more so, like any other public facility a municipality has, so we 
pay for that differently than the railroads pay. They finance it 
themselves. 

Mr. Cunntnauam. There is a great deal more than that in the 
difference, I can assure you. In my city, where I was mayor for 6 
years, as I say, we put in about $18 million worth of runways, and we 
built terminals and other things, and only in recent years was a 
charge made for the rental. But the charges only take care of the 
maintenance of these facilities, nothing on the capital cost of them. 

Mr. Tipton. I cannot say anything about the situation in Omaha. 
I do not know what that situation is now, but in many airports 
throughout the country all of the costs are being included. The 
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airlines are having the same experience that the railroads had. When 
the railroads first started people were anxious to get them to come to 
their city and they built terminals for them and they helped them out 
and gave them no end of things, and then pretty soon they had the 
railroad there and then the prices started going up. That is precisely 
our situation. We had very favorable arrangements for airports in 
many places in the country. Now we are there and we are bound by 
statute to stay there. In order to get out, we have to ask the Govern- 
ment’s permission; consequently, our charges for airports are going up 
just like the railroads’ general charges for doing everything went up. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Well, say your charges will go up for rental of 
facilities. That means that your costs are greater and therefore vou 
are going to be asking for increases in these rates, are you not? You 
will not stand still for the next hundred years for 21 cents a ton-mile. 

Mr. Tipron. Not unless we can do something magic in keeping 
our unit costs down. No, my reference to the increase in rail rates 
was not intended in any respect to be in criticism, or say they weren’t 
right. All I was trying to do was to match two different sets of 
figures at two different times. I am sure the railroads were entitled 
to what they got. 

Mr. Cunninauam. I was the one who referred to the amount of 
airmail that was diverted to the railroads and trucks because the air- 
planes could not get off the ground. I received that information 
from Mr. George Moore and he said that 205,000 pounds of airmail 
had been diverted during the snowstorms of February and March. 
He went immediately thereafter to the statement, ‘‘There were no 
adjustments made with contractors as a result of omitted service.” 

I took it from that that he meant that even though the airlines did 
not carry this 205,000 pounds, they were paid for it. Perhaps I mis- 
interpreted his following statement. I am glad that you referred to 
it. 

This is only referring to the heavy snows in February and March, 
which have been testified to here. 

Has anyone, to your knowledge, kept figures as to what happens if 
airlines are grounded by fog which is a common occurrence? | know 
it is in my city and here in Washington. Does anyone have figures? 
We are only talking about snowstorms in this instance. I am wonder- 
ing if there are figures that would show the entire picture of all the 
delays so we could compare them with railroads in an accurate way. 

In other words, if there is a flood and a bridge is washed out, there 
may be some diversion. A comparable situation would be if an air- 
port is closed down by fog. There will have to be some diversion. 
So really, when we are talking about the railroads having some of 
their mail diverted and the airlines during snowstorms, we are talking 
about apples and oranges. There ought to be a combination of al! 
types of weather conditions to show this diversion so we could com- 
pare one with the other. I do not know if that is available. 

Mr. Treron. So far as the figures available to us in our own records 
are concerned, | would doubt if we have it. The practices vary, of 
course. In many cases—we have an airport shut down for a while 
vou hold the mail because vou know you are going to get out in a little 
bit. In other cases where there is obviously a long settled period, 
the mail might be diverted, or moved by truck to another alternate 
airport that is clear. 
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I have no figures that meet your question; but may I answer the 
question concerning airlines getting paid for mail that they did not 
haul? That would not happen because 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I hope I made it clear his statement indicated 
that. Ireferred to it. I believe that is true. 

Mr. Tipron. In this respect we are a little different from the rail- 
roads. 

We get paid for each ton-mile of mail moved. We don’t get paid 
for any space. We just get paid for the weight of the mail. Con- 
sequently, if we do not carry it, then we cannot get paid. 

Ve have no basis on which to get paid, so if we diverted it to rails, 
we could not have submitted a voucher to get payment for it. 

Mr. CunninGHamM. You have presented a fine statement from your 
point of view. I take an opposite view. I believe this Congress should 
not-—-I repeat—should not give away its authority to any other branch 
of the Government. I am sure that the Postmaster General must 
realize that because he has asked us to consider his bill, H.R. 8296, 
which would give him the authority which he does not now have. 
I am sure if he thought he had it, he would not ask for this legislation. 
I remember your comments on that, and I won’t pursue it any further. 

Mr. Gross. | have not caught up on the testimony because I have 
been in another hearing. You are here representing the scheduled 
operators? 

Mr. Tipron. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. You are not here representing nonscheduled operators? 

Mr. Tipron. No. 

Mr. Gross. Are the rates the same for mail transportation between 
scheduled and nonscheduled operators? 

Mr. Tipton. The nonscheduled operators do not transport mail. 
They are not authorized to transport mail. They handle passengers 
and cargo, but not mail. 

Mr. Gross. They carry no mail whatever? 

Mr. Tipron. They carry no mail whatever. 

Mr. Gross. Do we have any representatives of the nonscheduled 
operators to testify before the committee? 

Mrs. GraNAaHAN. Tomorrow, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I will withhold any further questions. 

Mr. Proxop. Is it fair some people pay 4 cents and other people 
pay 7 cents and get the same service? Do you think that is fair? 

Mr. Treron. I do not think they get the same service, Mr. Prokop, 
from all I can read and understand about the handling of first-class 
mail that is airlifted and airmailed, which is, of course, airlifted, the 
transportation practice is not the same with respect to the two. The 
ground handling is not the same. While the person who gets his first- 
class mail airlifted gets an improved service, to be sure, he does not get 
the equal of airmail service. 

Mr. Proxopr. In my particular case, I have tried on numerous oc- 
casions sending letters back home and back to my office. I sent at 
the same time a 4-cent letter and a 7-cent letter. At my home, I 
received both letters at the same time. What advantage has the 
airmail letter over the 4-cent letter? What special handling does it 
get: 

Mr. Tipton. That. specific situation, I could not answer. A lot of 
it would be affected by the length of the haul, the routing of the 
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mail, the handling on the ground. I do not know. I am sure there 
is a vast difference between the airmail and first-class mail on the 
average, but as I said, there are occasions when, by reason of a lot 
of factors—to some extent the shortness of the particular haul—where 
ihe airmail does not speed it up. 

Mr. Barry. I do not have much to ask. I want to commend you 
for the analysis contained in your report. The thing that struck me, 
it is that only 1 percent of the entire mail revenue has been affected 
in the 4 years this has been in effect. 

Mr. Tripron. That is right. 

Mr. Barry. So we are talking about 1 percent. You have cut 
into the rail transport industry only to the extent of 1 percent. 

Mr. Tipron. That is right. 

Mr. Barry. That is all we are talking about in this hearing. 

Mr. Tipron. Under the present situation where we are moving 
about 25,000 tons of airlifted mail. For that we get $3,400,000. It 
is expected under the new plan that has been laid out that we will 
haul about another 15,000 tons of mail so it will increase, let us say, 
proportionately, the withdrawal of this first-class mail from the 
railroads by the 15,000 tons. 

Mr. Barry. Or it could be a part of the normal increase in volume 
that the mail has been increasing. 

Mr. Tipron. It won’t necessarily reduce the railroads’ actual 
revenue from the movement of mail at all. 

Mr. Barry. I think that is all. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Tipton. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Joseph P. Adams, executive director 
and general counsel, Association of Local Transport Airlines. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. ADAMS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND 
GENERAL COUNSEL, ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL TRANSPORT AIR- 
LINES 


Mr. Apams. My name is Joseph P. Adams and I am executive 
director and general counsel, Association of Local Transport Airlines 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C. Its membership represents 
a voluntary nonprofit association whose small business airline mem- 
bers are pledged to “improve passenger travel, reduce subsidy, and 
strengthen member airline finances.” 

Madam Chairman, I request permission to submit this 6-page 
report and to continue orally for 1 or 2 minutes by way of elaboration. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Very well. We will include the statement in the 
record at this point. 

(Mr. Adams’ statement follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF JosEePpH P. ApAms, Executive Drrecror aNp GENERAL CouNSEL 
OF THE AssocIaTION OF LocaL TRANspoRT AIRLINES (ALTA) 


My name is Joseph P. Adams. I am executive director and general counsel of 
the Association of Local Transport Airlines (ALTA) ! with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Its membership represents a voluntary nonprofit association whose 
small business airline members are pledged to ‘‘Improve passenger travel, reduce 
subsidy, and strengthen metber airline finances.” 

Specifically, I appear as general counsel of the Association of Local Transport 
Airlines on whose behalf I urge the passage of H.R. 8296, which is a bill to clarify 
the authority of the Postmaster General to provide for the expeditious, efficient, 
and economical transportation of mail, and for other purposes, and to oppose 
passage of H.R. 9488, which would discontinue the present Post Office expedited 
mail program. 

I should like to briefly refer to the history of this development, Madam Chair- 
man. It would be helpful to the committee if we consider the development of this 
carriage of nonpriority mail by air in two phases. 

I should like to recount my underst: nding of the first instance of the carriage 
of this nonpriority or surface mail by air. It was, in my opinion, during the 
Christmas season——the Christmas mail rush. This was the first use by the Post- 
master General of the certificated carriers for the carriage of surface mail. This 
is quite important because it gives the birth of this proposal as being connected 
with the public interest and the public service and there was at no time at the in- 
ception of this program any thought that it would be assisting certificated local 
service airlines or that it would be detrimental to any other form of transport. 

We note, then, that the first use of this carriage of nonpriority mail by air was 
in the publie interest during the holiday season, when other means of carriage were 
found inadequate. That experiment was later followed by the experiment with 
which you and your committee are familiar; that is, the rates that were set be- 
tween New York and Chicago and other points in the country. But I do think 
it is important to consider this in the two phases that now exist. 

Following this development of the experiment—it was made in cooperation 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board during a period of time when it was my pleasure 
and privilege to be serving as a member of the CAB—rates were finalized for differ- 
ent classes of carriers. There is presently 2 Board order, No. E-11073, dated 
the 28th of February 1957, which sets a rate for the local service airlines at 30 cents 
a ton-mile. This order fixing final mail rate is presently in existence and it will 
continue for an indefinite period. 

Now I should also like to refer briefly to this first phase of the carriage by 
referring to the independent offices appropriation bill, which was Calendar No. 417 
in the 86th Congress, Ist session. I feel it important to read this statement found 
on page 3 of the report entitled ‘‘Payments to Air Carriers’ 

“These carriers (short haul, local transport airlines) have unused capacity 
which would permit them to handle substanti: iully greater volumes of such mail. 
Their use for this purpose would substantially reduce the subsidy requirements 
for this group of carriers without significant increase in the costs to the Post 
Office Department of transporting the mail involved. In many instances it 
would ais provide a substantial improvement in postal service. The com- 
mittee has requested the Civil Aeronautics Board to immediately institute 
discussions with the Post Office Department to effect the actions suggested.”’ 

I should like to report, Madam Chairman, to this committee, that the agencies 
of Government that were discussed in this report have been in conference on this 
proposal to increase the present carriage of nonpriority mail by air. 

Now, I believe it is imporiant, further, to put in focus the amount of money 
we are talking about, insofar as it affects the 13 local service carriers, under 
phase 1; that is, the present carriage. 

I am ‘referring now to “Service Mail Pay and Subsidy for U.S. Certificated 
Air Carriers,” an official publication of the Civil Aeronautics Board, dated 
January 1960. I refer further to appendix No. VI of this report and there we 
find, Madam Chairman, that in 1958 there were 359,000 ton-miles of this mail 
carried by the 13 local service carriers; in 1959, $427,000 ton-miles; and for 1960 
an estimated 442,000 ton-miles. 


1 Alaska Airlines, Inc., Allegheny Airlines, Inc., Aloha Airlines, Bonanza Air Lines, Inc., Central Air 
lines, Inc., Cordova Airlines, Inc., Frontier Airlines, Inc., Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., Ls ake Central Airlines, 
Inc., Northern Consolidated Airlines, Inc., Ozark Air Lines, Inc., Pacific Airlines, Inc., Reeve Aleutian 
Airways, Inc., West Coast Airlines, Inc., Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc. 
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Now, translated in the 80-cents-per-ton-mile rate, which is the present rate, 
this is something approximating $130,000. So, between the 13 carriers, at the 
present time the financial reward is relatively insignificant. But to the extent that 
it is insignificant—phase 2; namely, what may be done, should you pass H.R. 
§296—we can look to the expansion of this as a great source of reduction of subsidy. 
For each additional $1,000 or $10,000 of this revenue that is provided, either 
under phase | or under the potentialities that are possible under phase 2, in the 
enactment of this legislation, you will reduce the subsidy exactly in that dollar 
amount, 

Now, I should like to say further that the Association of Local Transport Air- 
lines will be happy to present in more detail one or two examples of a local service 
airline, applying it to the present subsidy rate and giving your committee a better 
understanding of just what an increase in this carriage of mail might mean to the 
local service carriers. 

I think also that it is important, in considering phase 2, that we consider the 
public interest concept. These local service carriers serve approximately 300 
cities, exclusively, with airmail transportation. In other words, if this program 
of carrying nonpriority mail by air is to be effective, in the greatest good, it is 
important that these local service carriers participate actively, because mail cars 
are being taken off the rail-carrying system each month. 

There is also a progressive development that this Congress has supported, and 
that is the improvement of the route system of the local service carriers. In 
that case, each year there have been cases brought before the Board, and the 
Board has acted, taking the trunkline service from some of the smaller com- 
munities and substituting local service airlines, and that results in that service 
exclusively by these carriers. 

So if we are to realize the greatest good from the public service concept, of the 
improvement of the mail service, it is most important that this national network 
of local service airlines be permitted to participate to the fullest extent possible. 

Referring again to my earlier offer of factual assistance to this committee, I 
wish to submit at this time an informational mail tabulation report that was 
made during the first quarter of this year. This tabulation indicates the present 
general usage by the Postmaster General of the local service airlines for handling 
of nonpriority mail and also indicates the percentage increase that is potentially 
possible on the basis of today’s capacity of the carriers. 


Number Number Approximate| Estimated 

flights intermediate | mail carried | total system 

Airline departing points on such unused mail 

after 5 p.m. served flights capacity 

(daily) (daily) (daily) (daily) 

Pounds Pounds 
Bonanza_ 8 14 312 4, 000 
26 45 2, 340 7, 800 
Lake Central___.. EOE ES 12 12 800 5, 600 
North Central 121 47 3, 145 3, 000 

22 56 2, 500 40, 000 
19 20 1, 534 1,000 
Piedmont. ------ ‘ 22 31 2, 565 20, 000 
Trans-Texas. 25 26 650 650 
Wet Coast... 18 | 54 1, 700 5, 000 
| 321 | 382 21, 486 | 145, 930 
| 


1 Not reported. 


On behalf of Mr. Edmund Converse, chairman of the Board of the Association 
of Local Transport Airlines, and myself personally, I extend our appreciation for 
this splendid opportunity to appear before your committee on this matter of 
great significance to our industry. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Apams. It would be a disservice to this committee were a trade 
association representing relatively the same industry to take the time 
of this committee and in any way conflict with each other on basic 
facts. I have no intention to do that. I wish to concur in the state- 
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ment that President Tipton has made in his remarks with reference 
to H.R. 9488 and his opposition thereto. 

With reference to H.R. 8296, I wish to concur in his comments on 
the contract provision, and indicate that the carriers represented by 
the association I am speaking for now would prefer that the rates con- 
tinue to be set by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

However, there is an apparent inconsistency in the statements. In 
Mr. Tipton’s statement he opposes H.R. 8296, and in my statement 
I urge its passage. However, Madam Chairman, that support is 
predicated on the members of this committee developing the case to 
where they feel H.R. 8296 is necessary to legally permit continuance 
of the Postmaster General’s experiment. If, in the opinion of the 
members of this committee, they believe that the Postmaster General 
does not now have the authority to continue this experiment, then of 
course we would urge the passage of H.R. 8296. 

I would like to mention that it was my privilege, during the time 
this entire experiment was commenced, to serve as a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. It was my privilege to hear the case being 
made at that time, both for the experiment and for the rates. I would 
like to say that the experiment was not conceived in an attempt to 
further one industry in transportation as against another or to result 
in a detriment to another industry, but only in the concept that the 
Postmaster General wished to increase his efficiency and to render the 
public a better service. 

I would like to refer to my statement in regard to the amount of 
money that is involved, because members of your committee have 
directed their remarks to that this morning. 

I would like to put in focus the amount of money we are talking 
about insofar as it affects the 13 local service carriers. I am referring 
now to “Service Mail Pay and Subsidy for U.S. Certificated Air 
Carriers,” an official publication of the Civil Aeronautics Board dated 
January 1960. I refer further to appendix No. VI of this report, and 
there we find, Madam Chairman, that in 1958 there were 359,000 ton- 
miles of this mail carried by the 13 local service carriers; in 1959, 
427,000 ton-miles; and for 1960, an estimated 442,000 ton-miles. 

Translated in the 30-cents-per-ton-mile rate, which is the rate set 
for this group of carriers, this is something approximating $130,000. 

It is also important that we realize that no one of these carriers 
receives a check for any part of that amount. It is a bookkeeping 
proposition. Each dollar they earn by carrying this surface mail is 
deducted from the amount of money they are to receive in subsidy. 
So to that extent it is not a matter of having this money in their 
pockets. It is a bookkeping proposition, and the money they receive, 
whatever the amount may be, for the carriage of this mail is deducted 
from what they would normally receive in subsidy. 

One further point, which was also discussed by committee members, 
and that is the smaller communities. I wish to impress on the com- 
mittee that today 300 cities receive their airmail exclusively by 
these short-haul carriers, and that this is increasing through the tact 
that various trunkline carriers are either having some of their services 
suspended or they are asking to be relieved of the services and they 
are being transferred to these short-haul carriers. 

Of course, you have much in the record to indicate that the rail car 
situation is declining, not by reason of the loss of mail but by the fact 
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of the cancellation of passenger train service. ‘That is a policy of the 
railroads which T would not comment on, but obviously they assume 
it is in their best interests and it is a policy which is continuing. 

One further comment. On page 6, [ submit a very brief statistical 
table which indicates that today these local service carriers are picking 
up mail, the latest that can be picked up on their services, between 
5 and 6 in the evening, to carry on, in the amount of 21,486 pounds 
daily; whereas they have estimated unused space today for this same 
carriage of approximately 145,000 pounds. 

So our carriers which T have the pleasure to represent are in a 
position to carry this surface mail at the rate set by the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board, and to the extent that funds are expended in this man- 
ner, it will result in a reduction of the moneys paid by the Government 
to these carriers. 

So, tor those reasons, Madam Chairman, we appreciate the oppor- 
tunity which has been afforded us to appear here today before your 
committee. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Adams. 

I think due to the time, we might call on our next witness and 
expedite these hearings. 

Mr. Charles South, vice president of Braniff International Airways. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES SOUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, BRANIFF 
INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 


Mr. Sour. Madam Chairman, distinguished members of this com- 
mittee, [ would like to read a brief two-page statement, if IT may. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Without objection, that may be done. 

Mr. Soutn. Thank you. 

My name is Charles 8. South. I am vice president of Braniff 
Airways, Inc. 

Braniff Airways is a regional trunk carrier with an extensive opera- 
tion in the Central Plains section of our country. Our operations are 
bounded by Denver on the west, Minneapolis and St. Paul on the 
north, Brownsville and New Orleans in the south, and points in 
Tennessee in the east. Braniff connects this area with the eastern 
seacoast by means of its service from Dallas to Washington and 
New York. 

The Postmaster General now has authority to transport first-class 
mail by air. This fact was made clear last year by the Senate Post 
Office Committee in Senate Report No. 805, bill S. 2402. This fact 
has also been confirmed by the courts. H.R. 9488, which would 
prohibit the Postmaster General from moving anything other than 
premium postage mail by air, would cancel the authority the Post- 
master General now holds. We oppose this bill. 

The need for the Postmaster General to retain the power he now has 
to transport first-class mail by air is forecefully clarified in the Septem- 
ber 1958 report by Examiner Howard Hosmer, in the Ravlroad 
Passenger Train Deficit case, 1CC Docket No. 31954. The examiner’s 
factual findings were affirmed in the ICC’s final decision of May 18, 
1959. Those findings, at page 20 of the examiner’s report, point out 
that passenger train miles were cut from 414,909,000 in 1947 to 
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275,825,000 in 1957. These and other facts brought the examiner 
to the conclusion at page 69 of his report that: 

If railroad passenger miles (other than commutation) continue to decline 
at the average rate of reduction between 1947 and 1957, the parlor and sleeping 
car service will have disappeared by 1965 and the coach service by 1970. It is, 
of course, possible that some development may stop the decline and stabilize the 
traffic at some level lower than that of the present time, but no such development 
is now in sight. 

This erosion in rail passenger train service is taking place in the area 
of the country served by Braniff just as it is in the other parts of the 
country. For example, on May 2, 1960, one railroad discontinued 
a daily mail-carrying passenger train from Kansas City to Fort Worth 
and Houston and another passenger train from Kansas City to 
Amarillo. On January 3, 1959, another railroad discontinued a 
mail-carrying passenger train from Kansas City to Tulsa and another 
from St. Louis to Memphis. ‘These are only a few examples. Many 
others are available. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it is abundantly clear to us that the 
postal service can only decline in efficiency unless the Postmaster 
General is permitted to exercise the power he now holds and moves 
first class mail by air. 

Canada and several European countries have already initiated an 
all up mail program. We have always considered that our postal 
system was second to none throughout the world. However, unless 
the Postmaster General is permitted to move mail by the most 
expeditious means, I fear that our postal service will be inferior to that 
of many other countries. 

Now as regards bill H.R. 8296, which gives the Postmaster General 
specific authority to move first-class mail by air, I have already stated 
that the Senate Post Office Committee and the courts have determined 
that the Postmaster General has authority to transport all classes of 
mail by air. The other feature of this bill, that which would grant the 
Postmaster General authority to contract with air carriers, is neither 
sound nor necessary. It would remove from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board its responsibility for insuring that fair and equitable rates 
are paid the air carriers for transportation of mail, and thus expose the 
industry to uneconomical rates which would be, in the long run, 
contrary to the public interest. We, therefore, believe that no action 
should be taken on bill H.R. 8296. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee and 
express our views on these important bills. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Thank you, Mr. South. 

In your testimony I note you say that the ICC examiner, Mr. 
Hosmer, mentions, and I quote: 

If railroad passenger miles, other than commutation, continue to decline at the 
average rate of reduction between 1947 and 1957, the parlor and sleeping car 
service will heve disappeared by 1965 and the coach service by 1970. It is, of 
course, possible that some development may stop the decline and stabilize the 
traffic at some level lower than that of the present time, but no such development 
is now in sight. 

Is that not frightening to you? 

Mr. Sourn. Yes as a matter of fact, it is. I think what he is 
talking about and talking to is the intercity passenger rail traffic, and 
not the short haul. It is entirely possible, even though it may be 
frightening, in my opinion, that other means of transportation may 
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take the place of the railroads just as the railroad took the place of 
other means of transportation initsday. Iam talking about passenger 
traffic. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Yes; I know what you mean. I think that is all 
the more reason why we should give consideration to the railroads. 
A statement like that is very frightening. 

Mr. Sourn. I shall not comment on that. I think several com- 
ments have been made which would be an appropriate answer. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. | wanted to express my feeling. 

Mr. Cunningham, have you any questions? 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. Mr. South, you state, “The Postmaster General 
now has authority to transport first-class mail by air.’”’ You have 
been in the audience and you know that I disagree with that. You 
state further, ‘“This fact was made clear by the Senate Post Office 
Committee in Senate Report No. 805, bill S. 2402.”” Which bill was 
that? Was that the Monroney bill? 

Mr. Sourn. Yes, I believe that is it. 

Mr. CunninGHaAmM. | do not think your statement is quite accurate. 
If it is true that he has this authority, why was it, then, that the 
Senate Post Office Committee passed S. 2402? 

Mr. Sourn. Why did they pass S. 2402? 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. You state that the Postmaster General now 
has authority, and so on, and that this fact was made clear last vear 
by the Senate Post Office Committee when it passed S. 2402. If it 
was clear to them, why did they pass S. 2402? 

Mr. Sourn. I am not sure that statement is precise. I attended 
some of the hearings of that committee last year, and the impression 
that I derived from attending those hearings was that the committee 
determined that no additional legislation was necessary to permit the 
Postmaster General to move first-class mail by air. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. Yet they went ahead and did it. 

Mr. Sourn. Mr. Tipton, if you don’t mind, may respond. 

Mr. Tipron. May | comment on that, because it is a very good 
question. 

The bill reported by the Senate committee last year covered only 
the matter of making rates for the transportation of mail. It did not 
carry any authority for the Postmaster General to put mail on air- 
planes. The bill as it was introduced gave him certain authority to 
use airlift. The committee determined that that part of the bill was 
not necessary, and then went on to report a short bill dealing with 
entering into contracts which set the rates for moving mail. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Thank you, Mr. Tipton. 

Of course, I might point out that the Appropriations Committee 
of the House in very strong language stated that the Postmaster 
General should not proceed with the expansion of the airlift until such 
time as he had clear legislative authority to do so. So we have two 
different views from two different committees, evidently. 

You mentioned the discontinuance of a couple of passenger trains, 
indicating the train from Kansas City to Fort Worth and Houston 
was taken off, and you make the point that something had to be done 
with the mail. 

Are there any other passenger trains running between Kansas City 
and Fort Worth and Houston besides the one which was discontinued? 

Mr. Soutu. Yes, there are. 
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Mr. CunnincHam. Then the taking off of that train would not 
mean that that mail was going to set there and had to be airlifted. 

Mr. Sourn. Mr. Cunningham, I agree that that is not necessarily 
true. I simply cited these as a few examples of the erosion of the 
express passenger train service in the part of the country we serve, and 
that this erosion has been substantial and, if it continues the way it is 
going, there will not be adequate rail transportation to accommodate 
the first-class mail on any kind of schedule which would be relatively 
fast, which would be first class as the type of mail which we are talking 
about should be treated. 

The point I am trying to make by that observation is that if it 
continues to erode as it has in the past 10 years, there will be an abso- 
lute need for the Postmaster to have authority to use other means of 
transportation where surface transportation, rail or other, is not avail- 
able. 

Mr. Cunninauam. I would certainly agree that he will need author- 
ity. Whether it is one approach or the other, I still think he ought to 
have the authority and not proceed administratively. 

Are the airlines concerned about the increasing number of people 
who are flying by private planes, business firms who have, as one in 
my town has, four or five private planes that transport its executives 
back and forth between Omaha and Washington twice a week, and 
throughout their system of operations? Are the airlines concerned 
about that? 

Mr. Souru. I do not think “concerned” is the right word. We of 
course would prefer that thev use the commercial airlines. On the 
hand, those companies which have private planes, while they do fly 
between points served by the commercial airlines, I think they are 
used more to serve plant sites and areas where commercial airline 
service is not oaiiile. I know for a fact that the very people that 
use their own private airplane, when they are going from Chicago to 
New York or Dallas to New York will take the jet, because it is 
cheaper and it is better and faster. So we are not really concerned 
about the private plane operators, the type you describe. 

Mr. CunninGHaAM. My reason for bringing it up, and it is not at 
all serious, is that when we had railroads as the major means of 
transporation, we followed with the automobile and competing forms 
of transportation, which drained off many passengers from the rail- 
roads, which puts them in a difficult position. [I am wondering if the 
airlines are concerned about the use of private planes to carry people 
to the point that someday in the future maybe you will be having 
to cut out schedules. That does not concern you at the moment, 
evidently. 

Mr. Sourn. At the moment we do not see it as a threat to us, no. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Do you know what the rate is for mail in 
Canada? 

Mr. Soutu. I know what the cost of the stamps is, ves. It started 
out being 7 cents for airmail, I believe, and 5 cents for first-class mail. 
I think after a certain period of time thev eliminated the 7-cent rate, 
and the whole thing now moves at the 5-cent rate. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. | think that is not like the situation we are 
discussing here today. As a matter of fact, the Postmaster General 
when I came here 4 years ago called me down there with some other 
new Members and said he was going to propose a 5-cent rate, 
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eliminating the airmail rate, just a straight 5-cent rate, and legislation 
to allow him to take that letter and move it any way he wants. | 
think that is a different approach. His idea and this Canadian situa- 
tion are different from what we are talking about today. 

Mr. Sourn. It is perhaps in detail, but in essence they do have a 
program there which they term “all up” mail, and it moves all first- 
class mail by air or by whatever means is most expeditious. In that 
sense it is the same. In other senses, I agree it may be different. 

Mr. CunninGHam. Thank you. That is all. 

Mrs. GraNAHAN. Mr. J. Wilson Reed, director of Federal Affairs, 
Trans World Airlines. Mr. Reed, could you come back tomorrow 
morning? Would it be convenient to you? 

Mr. Reep. That would be fine. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. | think it would be better for all concerned. 

We have the following letters to be inserted in the record at this 
point: Mr. H. W. Bierds, assistant to the president, Alaska Airlines, 
Inc.; Mr. S. F. Kirby, executive vice president, National Council on 
Business Mail, Inc.; Mr. Fred Lindekugel, past president, Midwest 
Association to Railroad and Utilities Commissioners; and Mr. R. E. 
Commerce, president, Airline Dispatchers Association. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

ALASKA ATRLINES, INC., 
Seatile, Wash., June 8, 1960. 
Re H.R. 9488. 
Hon. KaTHRYN GRANAHAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Old House Office building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GRANAHAN: On behalf of Alaska Airlines, Ine., a certificated air 
carrier of persons, property and mail over routes within Alaska, and between 
Alaska and the Pacific Northwest, the following statement is submitted for the 
record in connection with the hearings beginning June 6 by your subcommittee 
regarding H.R. 9488 and other bills pertaining to the transportation of mail by air. 

It is the position of Alaska Airlines, Inc., that H.R. 9488 (the Cunningham bill) 
or any related bill which recuires (1) that all first-class mail transported by air 
shall be held to be airmail, (2) that no mail matter of the first class shall be trans- 
ported by air except upon prepayment of the airmail postage rate, should not be 
approved. Insofar as Alaska Airlines, Inc., is concerned, the reasons why H.R. 
9488 or any related bill should not be approved are as follows: 

1. Passage of this bill would make it difficult for the Post Office Department to 
maintain a proper standard of service for first-class mail moving between points 
within the continental United States. It would constitute a major step back- 
ward for first-class mail moving between the Pacific Northwest and Alaska since 
such mail would once again move via surface water transportation, thereby 
rendering it impossible for the Post Office Department to maintain a proper 
standard of service for first-class mail between Alaska and the continental United 
States. 

2. The current airlift operations of first class mail on a space available basis 
have vastly improved first-class mail service in all the areas involved, at an overall 
cost to the Post Office Department no greater than the cost by surface means 
alone. This is particularly so in the case of first-class mail moving between the 
Pacific Northwest, through the Seattle Gateway, to points within Alaska. Alaska 
Airlines, Inc. has carried such first-class mail on a nonpriority basis during De- 
cember 1959, and since January 1960, pursuant to rates agreed to by the Post 
Office Department and established by the Civil Aeronautics Board. Insofar as 
Alaska Airlines is concerned, these rates average about 18 cents per mail ton-mile. 
Since Alaska Airlines presently receives subsidy, the revenue it derives from the 
carriage of first-class mail on a nonpriority, space available basis, enables it to 
decrease its subsidy needs. 

3. Railroads will continue to carry most of the mail under present Post Office 
Department plans. Moreover, no reduction of rail revenues whatever is involved 
in the carriage of first-class mail by air between the Pacific Northwest and points 
within Alaska, since prior to the time Alaska Airlines (and the other States- 
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Alaska air carriers) began carrying such mail on a space-available basis, i¢ moved 
wholly by ship. 

A. T he citizens of Alaska, as well as the citizens of other offshore points such as 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, are entitled to first class mail service which is really 
“first class.” Only in this way can a proper community of interest between 
these important parts of the lI ‘nited States and points on the mainland be main- 
tained. ‘This is particularly so today, since Alaska plays such an important role 
in the defense posture of the United State. Ss. 

5. There should be no confusion as to the conlinuing distinction between air- 
mail, which receives the Post Office Department’s highest priority from the time 
of receipt to the time of delivery Cncluding special handling, direct routing {o 
airports, speci: al loading, ete.), and the movement of first-class mail by air on a 
space-available basis. The latter moves only when the air carrier’s regularly 
scheduled flights have space for i, and does not receive any of the expeditious 
handling or processing that airmail receives. Accordingly, the re should be and 
is a significant quantum of difference in the value of service received by a user of 
airmail versus a user of first-class mail. The user of airmail is assured that his 
letter will be dispatched as rapidly as possible, and speeded to its destination by 
the next flight, even if other cargo has to be offloaded to make room for it. The 
user of first- -cl: ass mi: ail, however, has no such assurance. His letter may in fact 
reach its destination at about the same time it would have if sent airmail if the 
destination point is included in the first-class mail airlift program, and if in fact 
the next plane out does have room for space available mail, but the Post Office 
Dep: irtment has found that this does not happen frequently ‘enough to cause any 
significant dive rsion from airm: iil to first- -class mail. : 

In view of the foregoing, Alaska Airlines respectfully submits that H.R. 9488, 
together with any related bills, should not be approved. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. W. Brerps, 
Assistant to the President. 


NaTIONAL CoUNCIL ON Business Mat, INc., 


Chicago, Ill., June 3, 1960. 
Hon. Katuryn E. GRANAHAN, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CoNnGRESSWOMAN: We have notice that as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, you will hold 
hearings on June 6, 1960, on H.R. 8296, H.R. 9488, and related bills pertaining 
to the transportation of mail. 

The National Council on Business Mail, a voluntary association of more than 
200 business firms who are substantial users of the mails are very much concerned 
with the Post Office Department’s efforts to provide expeditious transportation 
of all classes of mail matter and particularly first-class and other preferential 
mails. The National Council on Business Mail heartily endorses the purpose 
of H.R. 8296 and is on record in support of S. 2402, a similar bill which was 
introduced on the Senate side. 

It may be that certain technical provisions of this bill will require modification 
but certainly the Postmaster General should have authority to select a carrier or 
carriers whose schedule and time-in-transit will afford the very best service possible 
without unreasonable increases in cost. 

The National Council is definitely opposed to H.R. 9488 and similar bills which 
would restrict or prohibit the air transportation on a space available basis or a 
contract basis of mails on which surface postage has been paid. The ever-increas- 
ing abandonment of railroad passenger train service would make it extremely 
difficult if not impossible for the Post Office Department to operate the nation- 
wide integrated postal service plan on a schedule satisfactory to the users of the 
mails. 

Will you please incorporate this letter in the record of the hearings on H.R. 8296 
and related bills. 

Yours very truly, 
S. F. Kirspy, Executive Vice President. 
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Pusuic Unites Commission, 
STATE OF Sourn Daxora, 
Pierre, June 6, 1960. 
Mrs, GRANAHAN, 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dwar Mrs. GRANAHAN: Enclosed is copy of resolution adopted at our annua) 
meeting of the Midwest Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
held at Rapid City, S. Dak., on June 1, 2, and 3, 1960. 

It will be appreciated if you will see What this is made a part of the record fa 
connection with the hearings now being held on H.R. 10196. 

Yours Very truly, 
Prep LINDEKVGEL, 
_ Past President, 
Midwest Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 


RESOLUTION No, 4 


Whereas for over 6 years the Postmaster General of the United States has 
been conducting an airlift program for transporting by air ordinary first-class 
mail on an experimental basis and has recently substantially extended the pro- 
eram and has announced plans to further extend the program on a permanent 
basis; and 

Whereas the diversion of first-class mail revenues from the railroads as a result 
of this program materially impairs their ability to continue to provide the service 
required of them in the interest of a sound national transportation system to 
adequately serve the national economy and properly maintain the Nation’s 
defense: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Midwest Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners hereby go on record as opposed to the program to fly ordinary first-class 
mail and as favoring and urging enactment of legislation to require discontinuance 
of the program; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent by the secretary to each Senator 
and Congressman from the States embraced in the membership of this conference, 
and to the members of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Respectfully submitted and signed by, 

Ernest D. Netson, North Dakota, Chairman. 
JoHn THompson, Arkansas, 
Ray H. Tuompson, /owa, 

Resolutions Committee. 


Arr Linge DispatTcHERS ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONAL, 
Arlington, Va., June 1, 1960, 
Hon. Karuryn I. GRANAHAN, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GRANAHAN: Reference is made to H.R. 8296 and other bills per- 
taining to the transportation of mail. 

While this organization believes that the Postmaster General may already 
have the authority to expedite the movement of any and all mail by air, we endorse 
any enabling legislation that will clarify and emphasize such authority. 

We are moved by the testimony of the Postmaster General before the Senate 
Commerce Committee. He reports the post offices are virtually bursting at the 
seams with mail that cannot be accommodated by means of surface transporta- 
tion. We think he has shown proper concern for his statutory responsibilities in 
advancing proposals to move mail of any classification by air if it cannot be moved 
by ground. His testimony indicated that not one pound of mail would be di- 
verted from the trucks and the railroads. His concern was with mail that exist- 
ing services were not adequate to handle. Curtailment of rail schedules, particu- 
larly, left many communities without proper mail service. 

The railroads are indeed in difficulty, and we would not favor any legislation 
that would be harmful to them, since most of the employees are our brothers in 
labor. 
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We would appreciate your allowing us to point out, however, that many air- 
lines are in difficulty because of CAB imposed route and fare restrictions, and the 
added revenue that this mail would provide would lessen the economic impact 
of the jet age. Further, since a fair amount of this mail revenue would go to 
local service carriers, there is every likelihood that they could get off Government 
subsidy earlier than they might otherwise. 

A precautionary note, however. Some proyisions should be made to see that 
a fair rate of return, even if it were a fraction of the air mail rate, should be assured 
the operators, because handling the extra mail adds extra operational burdens 
that increase airline costs. In addition, a definite schedule of priority should 
be established so that airlines would not find themselves rejecting air express, 
air freight, or passengers to accommodate low priority mail. 

It should be generally understood that dispatchers of the airlines are largely 
responsible for ascertaining that maximum revenue is carried by each trip. The 
dispateher is most eager to prove that he is capable of providing this necessary 

ion of his services to the post office and to the U.S. public. There must 
be ground rules, however. We think the Postmaster General is eminently quali- 
fied to determine these rules, 

Respectfully, 

R. E. Commerce, President. 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Tomorrow morning we will have officials from 
the Post Office Department along with Mr. Reed and other witnesses. 
Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Friday, tan 10, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 10, 1960 


Hovse or RepreseNTATIVES. 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Posr Orrice AND CIviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m. in room 215, 
House Office Building, Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan (subcommittee 
chairman) presiding. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. The committee will please come to order. 

We are continuing our hearings this morning on the use of airlift 
for transportation of mail, ELR. 8296, H.R. 9488, H.R. 10196, and 
related bills. 

Our first witness will be our colleague, the Honorable Roy W. 
Wier of Minnesota. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY W. WIER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Weir. Thank you, Madam Chairman and members of the 
committee. As I understand it, you are continuing hearings on the so- 

called airlift legislation that has been introduced. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Grananuan. That is correct. 

Mr. Wier. I want to express my appreciation for this opportunity 
to appear this morning instead of prior mornings when you have had 
hearings, because I am on a committee that is engaged on a rather 
controversial issue, the wage and hour bill, meeting every day. 

Madam Chairman and members of the committee, to identify my- 
self, I am Roy W. Wier, a Representative in Congress from the 
Third District of Minnesota. 

I would be in hopes that I could come here with a little more 
charitable feeling toward the Post Office Department, but I come here 
today on this legislation, one of which bills I have introduced this 
year, because of circumstances that have presented themselves in the 
postal department in connection with the operation and _ so-called 
modernization plans and assembly lines and so forth that have been 
introduced in the hopes of improving the service to the American 
people. 

The bill I have introduced, H.R. 10277, comes in response to many, 
many problems in the upper Midwest in connection with the mail 
service as well as the delivery and the effects resulting not only to 
the employees but to the railroad industry as well. 

I likewise have introduced a bill on the so-called guideline program 
that was introduced here with impetus toward assembly line opera- 
tions. 
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And then I had another problem in which they initiated a new pro- 
gram dealing with transportation, hours, and method of delivery by 
the letter carriers. That, I think, we have suc cessfully st ‘aightened 
out by negotiations, and many of these problems, in my opinion, could 
be str: aightened out by negotiation with the organizations involved 
in the postal service rather than by edict without any testing or trial 
or efforts to work it out satisfactori 

I am not going to make a long detailed statement in connection 
with this bill I have here. However, there is another matter dis- 
turbing me, and that is that most of us here in Congress, with the 
tremendous amount of mail that we get, I have heard, and I have 
had reasons to believe from the mail that I get, that somebody is 
getting gypped. Perhaps this committee has heard of this, and per- 
haps you have knowledge of it, but in connection with this airlift 
mail that is being received in our offices here in W ashington, D.C., 
an airlift with a 4-cent stamp arrives as fast as mail bearing a 
7-cent airmail stamp. One rate should be in effect. Do not charge 
some people 3 cents more for the delivery of their mail when 4 cents 
is getting the mail here just as soon. I suppose that is mail from 
the east or west coast, but I am inclined to believe there are two rates 
for first class or airborne mail, unbeknown to the people who buy 
the stamps. They buy a 7-cent stamp for airmail and unbeknown 
to them, their neighbor next door who buys a 4-cent stamp has his 
mail transported just as fast as the mail bearing the 7-cent stamp. 

Have you heard about that in your committee, Madam Chairman? 

Mrs. Grananan. Yes. We have been discussing that in the last 
few hearings, Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Wier. Very well. I will pass that up. 

When I introdueed this bill, H.R. 10277, Congressman Tom Murray, 
the chairman of this full committee, immediataely sent the bill down, 
as he does all bills, for a reply and an explanation and recommenda- 
tions from the Post Office Department. And so, Madam Chairman, 
I will introduce the letter that Chairman Tom Murray received from 
the Department over the signature of Postmaster General Summer- 
field, together with a copy of my bill, H.R. 10277. 

Mrs. Grananan. Without objection, that will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

(The information follows :) 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


Washington D.C., March 10, 1960. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHATRMAN: Reference is made to the request for a report on H.R. 
9488 and H.R. 9741, identical bills to clarify the law with respect to trans- 
portation of airmail, and for other purposes. 

These bills would amend the present law (39 U.S.C. 280), effective July 1, 
1960, so as to prohibit the transportation of first-class mail by air, except upon 
prepayment of the appropriate rate of postage for airmail as prescribed by eh 

The bills also contain exceptions related to air star route service (39 U.S 
470), emergency service in Alaska (39 U.S.C. 488), and general service te 
Alaska (89 U.S.C. 488a). It is noted that no exception is provided in relation 
to emergency mail service of any or all classes of mail by aircraft in event of 
flood, fire, or other calamitous visitations, which is authorized by the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1875(h)). The Department’s authority to 
meet emergency situations would be seriously handicapped if the provisions 
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of 49 U.S.C. 1375(h) are not brought within the exceptions contained in these 
bills. 

The measure would also eliminate the present airlift of first-class mail now 
operated in the eastern and west coast areas. It would make it impossible 
to institute any new segments as proposed in the case presently pending before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Further, it would preclude the implementation 
of the nationwide integrated postal service plan (postal transportation study ) 
which has been proposed for the handling of preferential mail matter. 

This Department is opposed to the enactment of this legislation because it would 
adversely affect the postal service in the following ways: 

(1) By discontinuing the present airlift of first-class mail it would compel 
extensive changes in the pattern and organization of mail distributing processes, 
seriously disrupt the transportation operations of the Department, and impair 
mail service to the public. Over 5 million pieces of mail now airlifted daily 
would be delayed up to 48 hours. 

(2) Seriously hinder and delay the natural progressive development of the 
postal service and force the Department to ignore public demands for more ex- 
peditious transportation of mail in keeping with modern modes of transportation. 

(3) In instances where satisfactory surface transport is not available for mail, 
would make it impossible to furnish a reasonable standard of service for first- 
class mail. 

(4) Force millions of postal patrons to accept mediocre mail service because 
the Department could not take advantage of modern more expeditious modes of 
transportation even though available at no additional cost. 

(5) The discontinuance of mail-carrying passenger trains—in 1958, 248; 1959, 
148; and 87 contemplated for the first 6 months in 1960—has aggravated the 
problem of mail service due to the fact that some of the remaining rail service 
is scheduled at hours attractive to passengers but poor for mail. The effective- 
ness of railway post offices has been substantially reduced due to the diminishing 
number of suitable schedules. 

Passenger train service is going to continue to decrease whether or not first- 
class mail is airlifted. 

Few of these train discontinuances are due to initiative action by the Post 
Office Department. 

Trucks and buses, while adequate for short haul, cannot move fast enough 
for long haul of first-class mail. Nor do highway post offices match the capability 
of railway post offices in speed and in volume of en route distribution of mail for 
long-distance movements. 

Action which would restrict the transportation of first-class mail to surface 
transport would create a truly chaotic condition at a time when the postal system 
is literally bursting at the seams with a far greater volume than ever before. 

(6) The primary purpose of the proposed legislation seems to be protection of 
the railroads and the revenues they derive from the transportation of mail. 

The program for expanded use of air transportation for first-class mail would 
not result in significant diversion of mail revenues from railroads. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, it is estimated that railroads will be paid $344 million 
for mail transportation. This is $51 million above 1956 payments because of 
increased volumes and rates and despite the fact that in this period the railroads 
withdrew from service 697 mail-carrying passenger trains, 330 of these being 
railway post office trains. 

This trend in train withdrawals will continue in 1961. Despite this fact, and 
taking into account expanded use of air transport for first-class mail, railroad 
mail revenues for 1961 will exceed those for 1960. 

(7) Require revision of postal policy that has existed since the early days of 
the postal service. 

In 1837, Postmaster General Barry in speaking to the Congress said “the celer- 
ity of the mail should be equal to the most rapid transition of the traveler.” The 
annual report in 1845, of the House Ways and Means Committee stated that “for 
the Post Office Department to be outstripped by the ordinary lines of travel is 
deemed discreditable to the Department, injurious to the general interest of the 
country, and a thing therefore not to be permitted.” At this time the committee 
meant the maximum use of the country’s burgeoning railroad system but the same 
comparison can be drawn today as yesteryear when thinking is in terms of sur- 
fact transport as opposed to much faster air transport. 

(8) During the Christmas season of 1959 in a 4-day period 40 million letters 
that would not have otherwise reached their destination in time for Christmas 
were delivered because of the holiday airlift. 
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Furthermore, this bill would be in conflict with the provisions of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1376), which confers upon the Civil Aeronautics 
Board authority to establish different rates for different classes of service. In 
this way, the bill would negate the most recent expression of the Congress on the 
subject. 

In view of the foregoing, this Department does not recommend the enactment 
of H.R. 9488 or H.R. 9741. 

You also requested this Department’s report on H.R. 10196, H.R. 10277, and 
H.R. 10545 which are identical to H.R. 9488 and H.R. 9741. The foregoing 
views with respect to H.R. 9488 and H.R.9741 also apply to these bills. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


(H.R. 10277, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
A BILL To clarify the law with respect to transportation of airmail, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the first section of the Act of 
June 30, 1947, as amended (39 U.S.C. 280), is amended by inserting, immediately 
after the third sentence, the following new sentence: 

“Subject to section 6 of the Act of April 15, 1938, as amended (39 U.S.C. 
470), the Act of February 1, 1925, as amended (59 U.S.C. 488), and the first 
section of the Act of October 14, 1940, as amended (39 U.S.C. 488a), all mail 
matter of the first class transported by air on or after July 1, 1960, shall be 
held and considered to be airmail as such term is defined in section 2 of the 
Act of June 12, 1934, as amended (39 U.S.C. 469), and no mail matter of the 
first class shall be transported by air on or after July 1, 1960, except upon 
prepayment of the appropriate rate of postage for airmail prescribed by sec- 
tion 201 of the Act of July 3, 1948, as amended (39 U.S.C. 463a).” 


Mr. Wier. Then, immediately following that, I began to receive 
the railroad letters. Here is one that is typical from a little railroad 
up in my part of the country. It demonstrates what has happened 
in connection with the operation of passenger service. 

This letter is dated March 7, 1960, addressed tome. It reads: 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WIER: The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to discontinue passenger 
trains 13-14 between Minneapolis and Watertown, S. Dak. 

We would like to bring to your attention these facts: 

(a) The train averages 2.1 passengers per trip. 

(b) Passenger revenue for 1959 was $3,800. 

(c) Seventy-five percent of the train’s revenue is mail, but nearly all first 
class mail outbound from the communities served goes by highway post office. 

(d) Our loss for 1959 was $36,600. 

(e) We no longer can merchandise losing commodities; the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis earned $2.73 a share in 1958, only $1.64 in 1959. For the first 2 months 
of 1960 our net income will show a further decline. 

This letter is written so you will know the facts which have led to our 
decision. You need not respond, although we will be pleased to supply your 
office with any additional information. 


This letter is signed by L. I. Gelfand, executive assistant of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co. 

Now that letter went down to the Post Office Department for in- 
formation and explanation and over the signature of George M. 
Moore, Assistant Postmaster General, I received a reply under date 
of March 24, 1960, 

I am asking permission to introduce some of these materials rather 
than read them or take the time of the committee. So, if there is no 
objection I will ask that these be inserted in the record. 


Mrs. GranaHAN. Without objection they will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & St. PAUL RAILWAY Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 7, 1960. 
Hon. Roy W. WIER, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR REPRESENTATIVE WIER: The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to discontinue passenger 
trains 13-14 between Minneapolis and Watertown, 8S. Dak. 

We would like to bring to your attention these facts : 

(a) The train averages 2.1 passengers per trip. 

(b) Passenger revenue for 1959 was $3,800. 

(c) Seventy-five percent of the train’s revenue is mail, but nearly all first 
class mail outbound from the communities served goes by highway post offices. 

(d) Our loss for 1959 was $36,600. 

(e) We no longer can merchandise losing commodities: the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis earned $2.73 a share in 1958, only $1.64 in 1959. For the first two months 
of 1960 our net income will show a further decline. 

This letter is written so you will know the facts which have led to our de- 
cision. You need not respond, although we will be pleased to supply your office 
with any additional information. 

Sincerely, 
L. I. GELFAND. 


Marcu 11, 1960. 
Re Post Office Department : Discontinuance of passenger trains. 
ArTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. SUMMERFIELD: After 12 years of service here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I know of no agency of the Government that has, in recent years, 
brought to my attention more troublesome problems and headaches by way of 
upheavals with the mail service, than has your Department. 

Your trial balloon with the so-called airlift and the wholesale removal of mail 
transportation from passenger train service, sometimes challenges my imagina- 
tion for some justification of what you often refer to as “better and more ef- 
ficient service”. 

I just opened a letter from one of my area railroad companies that points out, 
and is typical of many reactions that I have received, the trend and policy 
changes instituted under your administration, many of which are subject to 
scrutiny. And a good look at the end result of some of the objectives you may 
think you have attained through your ambition to ‘“‘rule the roost’—and thereby 
add to already-existing deterioration of public and personnel confidence in this 
sensitive and vital Federal institution—leaves much to be desired. 

In conclusion I must repeat that the reports and reaction I receive are not by 
any means conducive of too much good will. Why have you forsaken passenger 
train service where such service still exists or did exist? 

Very sincerely, 


Roy W. WIER, 
Member of Congress, Third Congressional District, Minnesota. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, 

Washington, D.C., March 24, 1960. 
Hon. Roy W. WIER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WIER: This is in further reply to your letter of March 

11, and enclosed letter from Mr. Louis I. Gelfand, executive assistant, public 
relations-advertising, Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co., concerning that 
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company’s application to the Interstate Commerce Commission for discontinuance 
of passenger trains 13-14 between Minneapolis and Watertown, S. Dak., and your 
appraisal of the Department’s “wholesale removal of mail transportation from 
passenger train service.” 

Our regional operations director in Minneapolis advises me that no mail 
revenue has been diverted from those trains. Railway post office service is 
operated in both trains and bulk mails are being routed via trains 13-14 to the 
communities served. Our records show that the Department paid the M. & St. L. 
$148,252.75 for mail transportation and handling in trains 13-14 during fiscal 
year 1959, and is presently paying at approximately the same rate for those 
trains. 

Mr. Gelfand’s letter states that 75 percent of the trains’ revenue is mail and 
that the trains average 2.1 passengers per trip which, he says, produced $3,800 
in passenger revenue for 1959, but that the trains operated at a $36,600 loss 
for the year. 

Highway post offices to which Mr. Gelfand refers, were established when other 
passenger trains in that area were discontinued in February 1957, and before 
any mail had been diverted from the trains. Outbound first-class mail from some 
of the communities served by both the highway post office and the M. & St. L. 
railway post office is dispatched by highway post office because delivery can be 
expedited rather than holding the mail for a once-a-day train operation. 

However, any such diversion of mail to a highway post office would not affect 
the revenue paid the railroad for a railway post office as long as the railway 
post office is operating. Railroads are paid for railway post offices on a car- 
mile basis regardless of the amount or volume of mail carried. 

Attached is a listing from our records of all mail carrying train discontinu- 
ances in the State of Minnesota for the calendar years 1957 through 1959. In 
all but one of the cases listed the mail was left on the trains until the trains 
were discontinued by application of the railroads. Also, as noted in the right- 
hand column, much of the mail was diverted to other trains or to railroad oper- 
ated highway transportation. 

In one other recent case. the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad applied for 
discontinuance of trains 510-511 between Chicago and Duluth and trains 514-515 
between Chicago and Mankato. Replacement service was arranged with part 
of the mail diverted to another railroad and when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission required the C. & NW. to continue part of the service for a period of 
1 year, the Department went ahead with the replacement plan rather than 
continue with a patchwork pattern that would probably have to be replaced 
within a year. 

The Department, in fiscal 1960, will pay the railroads approximately $340 
million, the highest amount for any year to date, and $50 million more than 
they received in 1956. This total reflects increased volume as well as rate in- 
creases granted the railroads by the ICC during that period, yet is in payment 
for a continually declining number of mail trains and miles of road in passenger 
service. The attached chart illustrates the trend in total revenue the railroads 
realize from mail transportation. 

Under new concepts of mail distribution and routing brought about principally 
by the drastic curtailment of rail passenger service, some change is unavoidable 
if the postal service is to keep abreast of modern developments in transportation 
and mechanical processing. 

The Department plans no wholesale diversion of mail from railroads and 
will continue their use as the main trunkline for mail transportation, particularly 
bulk mail, or mail other than first class, which constitutes more than 90 percent 
by weight and volume of all mail, as well as a substantial volume of first-class 
mail. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. Moore, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 
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Mr. Wier. Following that, under date of March 24, 1960, I re- 
ceived a long letter from the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission, St. Paul, who have jurisdiction, or did have prior to our 
Railroad Act, jurisdiction over the passenger train service in the State 
of Minnesota. They have a lengthy report here citing what is hap- 
pening to the passenger trains, particularly, in the State of Minnesota 
since the authority of their department has been removed and turned 
over to the Interstate Commerce Commission of Washington. This 
report. shows what it has done to the railroads and what it has done 
to the mail service. This communication comes to me over the signa- 
ture of the three commissioners: Paul A. Rasmussen, chairman; Hjal- 
mar Petersen, vice chairman; and Ronald L. Anderson, commissioner. 
There is attached to it a lot of further information in connection with 
their protest against removing from the trains mail service. It playsa 
very important part in the cause of railroad companies asking for dis- 
continuance of train service. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Without objection it will be made a part of the rec- 
ord at this point. 

(The material follows:) 


MINNESOTA RAILROAD & WAREHOUSE COMMISSION, 
St. Paul, March 24, 1960. 
Re transfer of mail from passenger trains. 
Hon. Roy W. WIER, 

U.S. Congressman, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WIeR: On February 19, 1960, the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission stressed the importance of the retention of transporta- 
tion of mail by rail in communication sent to Minnesota’s Congressmen. It be- 
comes more evident daily that the United States Post Office Department does not 
intend to heed the protests that we have made to our congressional delegation 
regarding the serious adverse economic effect of the so-called metropolitan area 
plan. This plan is going much further than taking mail off of trains that operate 
over short distances. 

On Wednesday, March 23, 1960, this commission denied the application of the 
Duluth, Winnepeg & Pacific Railway Co. to discontinue its passenger trains Nos. 
619 and 620 that operate between Duluth and Ranier, Minn. and serve 32 inter- 
mediate points. On the same day counsel for the D. W. & P. informed the com- 
mission that the company was notified by C. A. Knudson, regional operations 
director, that the U.S. Post Office Department will discontinue the use of trains 
619 and 620 for mail service effective April 3, 1960. 

The total passenger revenue on these trains for the year 1958 was $72,435, 
and for the first 9 months of 1959, $48,284; of said sums, $53,300 and $38,000, 
respectively, was derived from mail revenue. The commission anticipates that 
the D. W. & P. will immediately ask for reconsideration of its order. 

The commission cannot understand the action of the Post Office Department in 
removing mail from trains such as these that have been providing excellent serv- 
ice to the public. Of 30 witnesses that testified at the D.W. & P. hearing, not one 
complained about the mail service. The commercial fishermen from Roosevelt to 
Ranier testified that the removal of these trains would cause them an extreme 
hardship, and that the only common carrier truckline operating out of Inter- 
national Falls does not carry fresh fish. This is only one example of the terrific 
impact that the promiscuous removal of mail transportation by rail is having on 
not only the State of Minnesota but on other States. 

: Yesterday the commission had a conference with representatives of the Great 
Northern Railway Co., the result of which further illustrates the detrimental 
effect of extending the metropolitan area plan in areas where this State has 
excellent passenger train service. These officials stated that as of April 3, 
1960, the Post Office Department is discontinuing the use of RPO (railroad post 
Office ) cars on passenger trains 20 (Gopher) and 23 (Badger), two of the fastest 
trains in the State that operate between the Twin Cities and Duluth. This will 
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mean the loss of $38,755 per year and may make the difference between the reten- 
tion and removal of these trains. Some 76,000 people used the Gopher in 1959, 
and 45,000 used the Badger. The use of an RPO car means that the mail is being 
distributed en route. There is no time lost and the mail service, in our opinion, 
is just as good if not better than it would be on a highway post office (HPO) 
truck. 

The Great Northern Railway Co. also has informed the commission that as 
of April 8 the Post Office Department is removing the mail from mixed passenger 
trains 325 and 326, operated between Breckenridge, Minn. and Aberdeen, 8.Dak., 
and on mixed trains 199 and 200 that operate between Breckenridge and Minot, 
N. Dak. 

The Post Office Department makes a token offer to the railroads asking that 
they inform it if they desire to truck this mail. It is common knowledge. at 
least in this area, that the railroads will not make large investments in HPO 
trucks for the transportation of mail when it is already giving satisfactory service 
to the public on its passenger trains without any further investment. 

The loss to the Great Northern in mail revenue on trains 199 and 200 will be 
$15,000 a year (storage mail), and on trains 325 and 826, where the post office 
is removing the RPO cars as well as storage mail, the loss will amount to 
§37.001.53. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Co. has notified us that 
it has received a letter from the Post Office Department stating that it is con- 
templating putting the metropolitan area plan into effect between Minneapolis 
and Duluth, which will affect the Soo Line passenger trains 62 and 63. The 
Soo Line has protested that if the Post Office Department places this plan in 
effect, it will mean a loss of $60,000 in mail revenue, and no doubt an application 
will be filed with this commission to discontinue these two passenger trains 
between the Twin Cities and Duluth. 

The Soo Line has also stated that it received a similar notice relating to its 
passenger trains 75 and 76 that operate between Hankinson and Bismarck, 
N. Dak., and if this should come about it will mean a mail revenue loss of $80,000 
and will result in an application with the State of North Dakota to discontinue 
these two trains. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Co. has notified us this morning that the Post 
Office Department is removing the mail from its passenger trains 5 and 6 between 
Seattle and Spokane, Wash., as of April 1, 1960, with a consequent loss of 
$145,000, resulting in the Northern Pacific Railway Co. filing an application on 
March 23, 1960, with the Public Service Commission of Washington to discontinue 
said trains. 

On April 1 the Post Office Department is also removing the RPO mail service 
on passenger trains 1 and 2 of the Northern Pacific that operate between Chicago, 
Illinois, and Seattle, Spokane, and other cities in the State of Washington. Trains 
1 and 2 are known as the Main Streeter and are two of the fastest trains that 
operate between Chicago and points in the State of Washington. The loss of 
revenue on these two trains amounts to $125,000 per year. 

We are making inquiries of other railroads to determine if the Post Office 
Department has notified them of intentions to discontinue the use of passenger 
trains for the transportation of mail. 

On February 19, 1960, this commission brought the matter of the discontinu- 
ance of the use of passenger trains for the transportation of mail to sharp focus 
to each of the members of our Minnesota congressional delegation. In answer 
to this letter (copies of which were mailed to this commission). George M. 
Moore, Assistant Postmaster General, stated to various Senators and Representa- 
tives that his department “will pay the railroads approximately $340 million, 
the highest amount for any year to date, and $50 million more than they re- 
ceived in 1956.” We do not quarrel with this statement, but it does not portray 
the picture correctly. This no doubt reflects volume as well as rate increases, 
but this is due to the expansion of our economy, and not due to a greater use 
of passenger trains. The fact is less and less use is being made of passenger 
trains, which has and will result in more passenger trains being discontinued, 
and we again state that if this continues we doubt that the State of Minnesota 
will have any passenger service remaining, except for one or two trains, within a 
period of 5 years. 

Mr. Moore further states that the number of passenger trains have been 
reduced from 10,000 to 2,000. It is true that no doubt many of the short-run 
trains, particularly intrastate trains, have been discontinued, but many of these 
trains that were lost were merged with other trains that were still capable of 
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handling mail by rail as has been the case between Chicago, Ill. and the Twin 
Cities. Actually, while it appears from Mr. Moore’s letter that passenger train 
service has been reduced by SO percent, the fact is that the passenger train 
mileage has decreased by only 40 percent. 

He also speaks of the unattractive time schedules on the remaining passenger 
trains. In answer to that we can see no reason why mail delivered from the 
Twin Cities to Duluth, for example, should necessarily have to arrive at 3 or 
4 o'clock in the morning instead of 5 or 6 in the morning. As long as the mail is 
ready to be delivered at a reasonable business hour we can see no cause for com- 
plaint, and the fact is that we have not received any complaints about passenger 
train mail service. 

On page 2 of Mr. Moore's letter he refers to a problem that the department 
encountered as a result of the notice of discontinuance by the Chicago and 
North Western Railway Co. of passenger trains 510 and 511, Duluth-Chicago; 
trains 514 and 515, Minneapolis-Elroy, Wisconsin ; and trains 514-515, Mankato- 
Elroy, and that said railroad would immediately discontinue the operation of 
these trains if the application is granted. However, the Post Office Department, 
without waiting for a final order of the ICC, discontinued the use of the pas- 
senger trains for mail transportation before the decision of the ICC was known. 

The hearings consumed several days and the ICC issued its order requiring the 
C. & N.W. to retain its passenger trains 510 and 511 between Duluth and Chicago 
and its trains 514-515 between Mankato, Minn. and Elroy, Wis. It did grant 
that part of the application that referred to passenger trains 514 and 515 be- 
tween Minneapolis, Minn. and Elroy, Wis., to which this commission had no 
objection because of the fact that we had sufficient passenger train service be- 
tween said points. The result of this indiscreet action was that the C. & N.W. 
immediately applied to the ICC for reconsideration and oral argument on that 
part of the application that was denied. To date, no further action has been 
taken by the ICC. Nevertheless, the Post Office Department has not re- 
established mail transportation on the trains that are still operating. Further, 
we know of no instance where the ICC has not allowed at least 35 days before 
permitting the discontinuance of a passenger train after its final order was 
issued. 

It appears to us that regardless of what economic effect the transfer of rail 
mail to truck may have on the areas involved, the Post Office Department is 
going to insist that its Metropolitan Area Plan shall become effective. 

The further argument that Mr. Moore uses that they must put the metro- 
politan area plan into effect because one year from today the C. & N.W. may 
discontinue said trains, is no argument at all. The Post Office is not in a posi- 
tion to anticipate a year ahead of time what discretion the ICC will exercise in 
determining whether or not a passenger train should be discontinued or retained 
1 year from today. 

The railroad is by far the most reliable and dependable service, considering 
snow storms and severe weather conditions that often occur in Minnesota. 
Again the commission desires to emphasize that at no time has it ever received 
a complaint about the mail service on these trains. 

Mr. Moore refers to the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co.’s application for 
permission to discontinue trains 13 and 14 which are overnight trains between 
Minneapolis, Minn. and Watertown, 8.Dak. In 1959, he admits that the mail 
revenue on these trains was $143,252, and yet while this commission has not 
heard of any complaints about this service, he states, “field officials are planning 
improvements in South Dakota which quite possibly could eliminate the need of 
M. & St.L. trains 13 and 14.” 

So it appears that regardless of the present excellent passenger train mail 
service, the metropolitan area plan must go into effect. This must take place, 
ignoring the economic effect on the area and the fact that trains 13 and 14 are 
the last passenger trains serving the public on the M. & St.L. line between 
Minneapolis and Watertown, S.Dak. 

On page 3 of Mr. Moore's letter he states that his records do not agree with 
“Mr. Ossanna’s contentions.” This commission has on file a letter signed by 
C. E. Knudson, regional operations director at Minneapolis, directed to the 
Canadian National Railway, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, which is the parent 
company of the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway Co., dated March 16, 1960. 
in which he specifically notified that company that “use of trains 619 and 620 
for any mail service is not contemplated * * * Under the metropolitan area 
plan, which will become effective in the Duluth area on April 3, 1960, trains 619 
and 620 will not be used for any mail service effective that date.” As stated 
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above, the same notice was sent to the Great Northern Railway Co. affecting 
trains 20 and 238, 

On page 4, Mr. Moore refers to a savings of $11,500 that the department made 
by transferring the mail from D.M. & I.R. trains 5 and 6 that operate between 
Duluth and Winton. He fails to state how this savings was made. It does not 
indicate that in determining the savings no costs were taken into consideration, 
except the savings that may have been made by a decrease in the rates charged 
for the transportation of mail by truck. What would the savings be if they 
added the wages of the staff? In other words, have any postal employees been 
eliminated as a result of the transfer of this mail from rail to truck. The 
same question should be asked relative to the reference that Mr. Moore has 
made to the savings on C. & N.W. trains 510 and 511 and 514 and 515. To makea 
saving in a rate reduction without a comparable saving in expenses is perhaps no 
saving at all. 

While there may be new concepts of mail distribution, there is not sufficient fe 
proof at this time to indicate that the metropolitan area plan is more efficient. 7 
A reduction in rates alone is not a criterion of what the cost of operation will 
be by highway post office trucks. The diversion of mail from passenger trains 
in the State of Minnesota will result in a discontinuance of practically all of 
the passenger trains in this state within a period of a few years. Progress at 
the expense of the public interest is no progress at all. 

We respectfully request that Congress call for an immediate investigation of 
the national integrated postal service plan being forced on the United States r 
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by the Post Office Department. a 
Very truly yours, a) 

PauL A. RASMUSSEN, 

Chairman. 


HJALMAR PETERSEN, 
Vice Chairman. 

L. ANDERSON, 
Commissioner. 


Marcu 23, 1960. 
Hon. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission informed today by Duluth 
Winnipeg & Pacific Railroad Co. subsidiary of Canadian National Railways 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, that it has been notified by C. E. Knudson, 
regional operations director that under the metropolitan area plan effective 
in Duluth area on April 3, 1960, trains 619 and 620 operating between Duluth 
and Ranier, Minn. will no longer be used for any mail service effective that 
date. The commission today issued its order denying the application of the 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific to discontinue passenger trains 619 and 620. Major- 
ity of revenue on said trains is derived from mail transportation. The dis- 
continuance of use of said trains for mail transportation will soon result in 
abandonment of trains 619 and 620 to detriment of economy of this State 
and particularly area between Duluth and Ranier Minn. We respectfully 
request that notice to cancel use of trains on April 3 be postponed for a 
period of 90 days in order to give this matter further study on its economic 
effect. We have not received any complaints regarding present mail service. 
Over 30 witnesses were heard at the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific hearings 
conducted by this commission and none of them complained about the mail 
service. The commission has also been informed the RPO will be taken off 
of Great Northern trains Nos. 20 and 23 that operate between the Twin 
Cities and Duluth. No one has complained about this service. This will 
increase the losses on said trains according to best information available in 
the sum of $38,755 per year. These are the two fastest operating trains in the 
State. The loss of this service would be detrimental to the best interest of - 
the public that involves over a million people. Suggest that any action in ig 
this matter be postponed for 90 days in order to have time to give further 
consideration to the effect such action will have. 


Paut A. RASMUSSEN, 
Chairman, Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission. 
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Mr. Wrer. Then I am asking to insert one letter from an employee. 
The name is Robert Lawson, a postal transportation clerk, and in 
his capacity he deals with many of these removals insofar as they 
affect the so-called postal transport service. 

Mrs. GranauANn. Without objection it will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The letter follows :) 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 28, 1960. 

Dear Sir: To show how the Post Office Department is spending money to 
have mail trucked to towns along the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway and 
other railroads in western Minnesota and eastern Dakotas. 

These truck routes are no way any better than the route established by 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, between Minneapolis and Watertown, 8. Dak., 
by trains Nos. 13 and 14. 

Mail is being taken away from the trains in this territory and given to 
mail trucks to be distributed along the line established over a period of years, 
and reducing the revenue of mail carried by the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
way forcing abandment of passenger and mail service between Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Watertown, S. Dak. 

Mail truck routes all start out of Willmar, Minn. The mail is trucked to 
Willmar, Minn., from Minneapolis, Minn., leaving Minneapolis at 12:30 a.m. 
(Please note time.) 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway train No. 13 leaves Minneapolis, Minn. 
at 10:30 p.m. after receiving mail from all other evening trains, and could 
handle mail for western Minnesota and eastern Dakotas if permitted to do so 
by the Post Office Department. 

The amount of mail that would accumulate at Minneapolis, Minn., between 
10:30 p.m. leaving time of Minneapolis & St. Louis train No. 13 and leaving 
time of mail trucks at 12:30 a.m. (2 hours) would not afford the use of numer- 
ous truck routes along routes already established by the railroads, cutting 
the revenue on mail handled by the trains, forcing curtailment of service of 
trains to the public. 

Post Office Department has established four routes out of Willmar, Minn., 
to points served by the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, between Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Watertown, S. Dak. 

One route of approximately 115 miles from Willmar, Minn., to Watertown, 
S. Dak., arrives at Dawson at 6 a.m.; Madison 6:30 a.m.; Marietta 6:40 a.m. 
and Watertown, S. Dak., at 9:15 a.m. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis train arrivves at Dawson at 5:25 a.m.; Madison. 
5:45 a.m.; Marietta, 6:08 a.m.; and at Watertown, 8S. Dak., 8 a.m. Earlier in all 
cases than the mail truck route. 

The South Dakota towns between Marietta, Minn., and Watertown, S. Dak., 
receive their mail only from the trucks as the Post Office Department has 
ordered all mail be dispatched for these towns left at Marietta, Minn., and to 
be handled by mail trucks therefore Minneapolis & St. Louis railway train No. 
13 passes through these South Dakota towns without doing any mail business 
while the mail lays at Mariette, Minn., to be picked up by the mail truck from 
Willmar, Minn., and arrives at Watertown, 8S. Dak., at later time than the 
train. 

The mail truck route, due to winter weather and road conditions often arrives 
quite a lot later than scheduled trains, thereby delaying mail for rural routes 
and city carriers 1 full day, because the carriers have left on their route before 
the arrival of the late running mail trucks. 

The three other mail trucks routes running out of Willmar, Minn., vary in 
no way from the above route giving neither faster nor necessary delivery to 
other towns located on the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis train No. 14 leaves Watertown, S. Dak., at 9 p.m. 
and arrives in Minneapolis, Minn., at 6:15 a.m. in time for mail to be delivered 
to all morning trains and airplanes leaving Minneapolis. 

The Post Office Department carries on the same routine along the entire 
length of the Soo Line Railroad from Minneapolis to the North Dakota border. 
This has caused the removal of two trains Nos. 105 and 106 and will soon cause 
the Soo Line to remove trains Nos. 13 and 14. The Soo Line is removing trains 
Nos. 7 and 8 last remaining mail train across entire width of Wisconsin 
March 6, 1960. 
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The Post Office Department has raised the rates on all mail matters within the 
last year and looking for further increase of rates. It seems they are using 
this increase of revenue to establish new truck routes, along established train 
routes, thereby taking away the trains revenue for handling the mail, and 
forcing the railroads to discontinue their service to the public along with the 
mail service. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway has filed notice of the curtailment of service 
with the ICC docket No. 21015 on March 21, 1960, of trains Nos. 18 and 14. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert Lawson, Postal Transportation Clerk. 

Mr. Wier. I have many more individual letters but I will refrain 
from putting them in. I wanted to put the key points in and, more 
than anything else, 1 wanted to say again that with all the upheaval 
in the postal service, at least in our part of the country, I do not get 
many letters saying there is any great improvement. They are few 
and far between. With all the experimental operations in effect at 
the present time, they give a lot of us a headache. 

With that I will close my presentation here, primarily with in- 
formation that I have received, and again repeating that while the 
Post. Office Department may feel very proud of their job, I want to 
tell them they are giving most of us in Congress a headache with some 
of the ventures they are going into, and not only us but, as these letters 
show, they are giving the mail service and the railway transportation 
service a headache and the result is that outside of the main lines 
going from the east coast to the west coast, Minnesota has been about 
denuded of train service. 

T want to thank you again and express my hope that cognizance will 
be taken of these matters. 

Mrs. Grananan. Thank you, Congressman. We are glad to have 
your views. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you. 

Mrs. Grananan. At this point I would like to include in the record 
statements from Congressman Charles H. Brown of Missouri: Con- 
gressman Thomas G. Morris of New Mexico; and Joseph F. Nigro, 
Moutain-Pacific States, Conference of Public Utility Commissioners, 
Sun Valley, Idaho. 

(The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CHARLES H. BROWN oF MISSOURI 


Madam Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, there is 
strong evidence that the Post Office Department’s plan for airlifting regular 
first-class mail will hurt, not help communications and commerce in this 
country. 

To say the very least, all reasonable doubts about the plan are far from being 
resolved. 

Therefore, it is highly arbitrary for the Post Office Department to put this 
plan into effect, without regard for the many disturbing questions that are raised 
against it, and without legislative authorization. 

The Post Office Department has been running on a one-word platform, “airlift,” 
in its attempt to rush this scheme to the point of fait accompli. Evidently we 
are supposed to respond as moderns to “airlift” and accept the word, at face 
value, as connoting swifter, better mail service. But the facts do not bear out 
the promise. 

The Post Office Department has represented that regular first-class mail, if 
airlifted over medium hauls between key terminal points, will go from sender 
to addressee faster than by surface transportation. The Department represents 
that railroads and trucks are inadequate and unreliable, and that airlifting 
will entail no added cost to the Department nor injury to any person. 

But in the light of well-documented objections that have been raised on at 
least four strong, disturbing counts, further study is indicated. 
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First, the question of speed. Airlifted mail flies faster from airport to airport 
than it would move down the road by train or truck, but that does not mean 
that it travels faster from the sender to the addressee’s mailbox. 

Experienced postal workers in my area tell me that airlifted mail is delayed 
many hours after arrival at a sorting point; that the net result is poorer mail 
service, not better mail service. This is because airlifted mail is not sorted 
en route as in railroad and highway shipment. Transit and sorting are separate, 
consecutive processes under the airlift system. This often adds up to more 
elapsed hours of handling, a longer time gap between mail pickup and delivery 
to the addressee. 

Airlines have 24 hours, under the “space available” plan, to get a bag of mail 
onto a plane and still move the mail on a schedule that the Post Office Depart- 
ment might label “successful.” But the mail would have moved, and been sorted 
in the bargain, had it been on a railroad mail car during the hours it sat at an 
airport. 

Questions of cost, both now and later, figure in two more serious counts filed 
against the airlift method by postal workers, by surface transportation lines 
and others fully as well informed about handling the mails as Post Office De- 
partment officials who espouse the airlift plan. 

How long can the Post Office fly an increasing amount of airlifted first-class 
mail at the carrier’s present charge of 6 cents to 8 cents a ton mile and under a 
4-cent stamp, whereas airmail bearing a 7-cent stamp goes for 38 cents a ton mile? 
And what will be the consequences if more and more first-class mail is withdrawn 
from the railroads? 

The Department’s contention that dwindling train service forces it to turn to 
airlift is challenged by reliable testimony presented to this committee. The 
Department very often puts the cart before the horse. The fact is that with- 
drawal of mail has had much to do with forcing the railroads to cut down on 
their red-ink operation of passenger and mail trains. 

Even so, train and truck facilities remain adequate to move the first-class 
nails, if the Post Office will support them. Withdrawal of support will cause 
more drastic curtailment of train service; aid if the railroads die, thousands of 
small cities, towns, and farm areas that cannot get mail by airlift will be denied 
the service now maintained by railroad. 

“Key terminal points,’ as defined by the Post Office Department, are larger 
cities with airline service. If the Post Office caters more and more to key 
terminal points, where does that leave thousands of smaller communities? That 
is an urgent question for people of my district in southwest Missouri who rely 
heavily on railroad and highway service. 

I commend to the committee's attention an editorial published May 20, 1960, 
by the Springfield (Mo.) Leader and Press, a newspaper generally inclined to 
endorse the policies of the present national administration but not this airlift 
scheme. The editorial headed “False Economy?” said in part: 

“The White River run of the Mo-Pac (Missouri-Pacific Railroad) might not 
have been lost a month or so ago if it weren’t for the loss of mail contracts. * * * 
We can’t get away from the fact that rails are and must continue to be a vital 
part of our transportation system. That there is a vast amount of haulage 
that can be accommodated in no other way. These are only a few of the specula- 
tive possibilities of the shift from rail to plane haulage of mail, but they're 
enough to provoke extensive thinking on the matter, enough to caution Congress 
to go slowly and to look carefully before it leaps.” 

Incalculable damage can be done to the economy and security of this country, 
and to hundreds of thousands of men and women, and their familities, who work 
for the mail service and the railroads, if props are pulled out from under the 
Nation’s railroad system. This can be the result of irresponsible Post Office 
changeover to an airlift that does not even improve the speed and efficiency of 
mail delivery. 

Our responsibility here is to weigh the value of a minor luxury against that of 
a vital necessity—the very theoretical speedup of 25 percent of the first-class 
mail, chiefly for the benefit of a limited number of “key terminal points,” as 
against drastic aggravation of a railroad problem that Congress has recognized 
as being one of the Nation’s most serious economic problems. 

Until the Post Office Department can show that its action is responsible, is 
authorized by legislation, is in the national interest and not another example of 
disastrous false economy, Congress should halt irrevocable actions by the Post 
Office Department and complete its careful examination of these questions. 
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Therefore, I respectfully urge that the committee act favorably on H.R. 9488 
or its companion bills, H.R. 9741 and others. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS G. Morris oF New MEXIco 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for permitting me 
to appear before you in support of H.R. 9488 which proposes to amend existing 
legislation regarding postal operations by prohibiting transportation of any first- 
class mail by air except upon prepayment of the appropriate rate of postage 
prescribed for airmail by the Postal Service Act of 1938, as amended. 

In recent years, the Post Office Department has designated certain points 
on airline routes between which ordinary first-class mail is transported by air 
on a “space available” basis. The Post Office Department states that this trans- 
portation pattern was initiated for the purpose of moving first-class mail more 
expeditiously and to effect savings to the Department on the cost of transport- 
ing the mails. 

The Post Office Department should be required to discontinue this practice 
and to confine air transportation of mails to that upon which air mail postage 
charges have been paid. Despite the fact that there may be some savings 
effected in transportation costs of the Post Office Department, this practice of 
moving non-air-mail first-class matter by air constitutes a special service to 
those who happen to live in these particular areas, or use postal service between 
points where this service is available, and discriminates against those in other 
areas where such service is not available. But, in addition, only a part of 
the first-class mail moving between these points receives the preferential air 
transportation so that all users of first-class mail in these areas do not receive 
the same delivery service in exchange for the same postage. 

It is questionable whether service is improved for much of the first-class mail 
transported on a space-available basis by air. I am informed of instances 
where regular first-class mail has been removed from surface transport and 
transferred to an airport to continue by air, only to be returned to the surface 
carrier after a lapse of several hours, thus delaying delivery of the mail beyond 
the time which would have been required had it not been removed from the 
original surface transportation. In such instances the attempt to transfer this 
mail from surface to air movement constitutes a disservice rather than a service 
to the people who have paid first-class postage and receive service inferior to 
the first-class handling for which postage has been prepaid. 

There is also inequality of treatment involved as between the people who 
have paid airmail postage charges for transportation of mail by air and those 
whose mail is carried by air for a lesser charge, at regular first-class postage 
rates. 

As a matter of interest to you, I want to report that I personally have had 
an opportunity to observe postal transportation clerks at work in a recent trip 
out of Albuquerque, N. Mex. It was a most gratifying experience to witness 
the well-organized intricate sorting of the mail as well as the great efficiency 
of the personnel. I commend this group of employees for the fine performance 
of its duties in serving our Nation. 

I am convinced legislation should be enacted which expressly prohibits the 
use of air transportation for mail upon which has not been paid air postage 
charges. The bill which I am supporting, H.R. 9488, would accomplish this 
purpose and I urge every consideration by your committee. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. JOSEPH F. Nigro, MOUNTAIN PaActFrIc STATES, CONFERENCE OF 
PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSIONERS, SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas for over 6 years the Postmaster General of the United States has 
been conducting an airlift program for transporting by air ordinary first-class 
mail on an experimental basis and has recently substantially extended the pro- 
gram and has announced plans to further extend the program on a permanent 
basis; and 

Whereas the diversion of first-class mail revenue from the railroads as a result 
of this program materially impairs their ability to continue to provide the serv- 
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ice required of them in the interest of a sound national transportation system to 
adequately serve the nationazi economy and properly maintain the Nation’s de- 
fense: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Mountain-Pacific States Conference of Public Service 
Commissions hereby goes on record as opposed to the program to fly ordinary 
first-class mail and as favoring and urging enactment of legislation to require 
discontinuance of the program; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to each Senator and Congress- 
man from the States embraced in the membership of this conference, and to the 
members of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Our next witness this morning will be Hon. 
George M. Moore, Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Trans- 
portation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE M. MOORE, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Moore. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Knoll, and I and our staffs are thankful for this oppor- 
tunity to present the views of the Post Office Department on this very 
important matter of legislation relating to the transportation of first- 
class mail. 

These bills come before your committee in a year which marks the 
100th anniversary of the Pony Express, a dramatic event in American 
history which exemplified the spirit and policy upon which the Ameri- 
can postal service was established, and upon which it has been oper- 
ated since its constitutional beginning. 

The policy of speedy dispatch of the mail is directly and inescapably 
involved in the bills now before your committee. Shall we continue 
to be guided by the historical standard of “fast mail”, or shall this 
traditional policy now be subordinated to other considerations totally 
unrelated to the mail? This is the real question to be resolved by your 
committee, in our opinion. 

Let us turn back the pages of postal history. Questions similar to 
the one now before you have been raised in other eras. 

In 1788 when the Postmaster General wanted to make use of post 
riders in addition to the lumbering stage coaches of that day, there 
was opposition by those who felt that they should retain the right to 
carry all the mail despite the greater speed and economy of post riders 
under certain conditions. 

In the early part of the 19th century, there was the question of the 
extent to which the railroads should be used in lieu of the stagecoach, 
and a great debate took place in hearings before the Congress. On 
this occasion the House committee having jurisdiction over postal 
matters reported in 1845 as follows: 

It would have been a gross and manifest dereliction to have permitted that 
vitally important concern, the transportation of the mail—a concern so anxiously 
intrusted by the Constitution to the Federal auhority—it would have been, in the 
opinion of the committee, a gross and manifest dereliction to have permitted it 
to lag behind the improvements of the age, and to be outstripped by te pace 
of ordinary travel and commercial communication. Such is the view which the 
Post Office Department avowedly takes of its own obligations and upon which 
it habitually acts. To be outstripped * * * by the ordinary lines of travel is 
deemed discreditable to the Department, injurious to the general interests of the 
country, and a thing therefore not to be permitted. 
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The solution then was unmistakably clear, as it should be now on 
the question before your committee. Tt is even more important today 
that our postal service show a real measure of improvement in keep 
ing with our Nation’s progress in every other field. It must not be 
allowed to fall behind. 

What are the legislative proposals / 

On the one hand there is a proposal to have the Congress define in 
specific terms the extent to which air transportation may be used by 
the Post — Department to provide a better mail service. This 
bill, H.R. 8296, introduced by the distinguished chairman of your 
committee, Hon. Tom Murray, is not intended to provide the basic 
authority, but merely to define more specifically an existing authority 
previously granted by Congress under which the Post Office Depart- 
ment has “operated its airlift of first-class mail between certain points 
since 1953; and to permit contract arrangements in addition to tender 
of mail under the Federal Aviation Act. 

H.R. 8296 would specifically provide that (1) authorized air car- 
riers may be used for the transportation of all classes of mail when 
the Postmaster General finds it to be in the public interest because 
of the nature of the terrain or the impracticability or inadequacy of 
surface transportation, (2) such air carriers shall transport mal at 

rates of compensation fixed by the Civil Aeronautics Board, (3) the 
Postmaster General may enter into contracts with author ized air 
carriers for the transportation of all classes of mail, except airmail 
and air parcel post which the air carriers will continue to transport 
under rates prescribed by the Civil Aeronautics Board, and (4) no 
such contract may be renewed if the Civil Aeronautics Board con- 
cludes that the rate specified therein is unfair or unreasonable and not 
in the public interest. 

The Post Office Department urges the enactment of this bill if in 
its wisdom the Congress concludes that it is necessary to define exist- 
ing law more specifically. However, the Post oa ee 
would have no objection to the enactment of H.R. 8296 with the 
amendments adopted by the Senate Post Office and vat Service 
Committee in its report filed last year after full hearings on 5. 2402, 
These amendments delete as unnecessary those provisions which were 
proposed for clarification purposes, and limited the bill to contract 
provisions only. 

On the other hand there are bills before your committee, such as 
H.R. 9488, which ask that the Congress repeal existing authority to 
airlift first-class mail by providing that effective July 1, 1960, no 
first-class mail can be moved by air under any conditions, except within 
the State of Alaska or under the very limited provisions of the air 
star route law. 

The Post Office Department is opposed to the enactment of such 
legislation because it would adversely atfect the postal service in the 
following ways: 

(1) By discontinuing the present airlift of first-class mail it would 
compel extensive changes in the pattern and organization of mail- 
distributing processes, seriously disrupt the transportation operations 
of the Department and impair mail service to the public. Over 5 mil- 
hon pieces of mail now airlifted daily would be delayed up to 48 hours. 

(2) Seriously hinder and delay ‘the natural progressive develop- 
ment of the postal service and force the Department to ignore public 
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demands for more expeditious transportation of mail in keeping with 
modern modes of transportation. 

(3) In instances where satisfactory surface transport is not avail- 
able for mail, such legislation would make it impossible to furnish a 
reasonable standard of service for first-class mail. 

(4) Force millions of postal patrons to accept mediocre mail serv- 
ice because the Department could not take advantage of modern more 
expeditious modes of transportation even though available at no addi- 
tional cost. 7 

(5) The airlift of a substantial volume of military first-class mail, 
both official and personal, would be eliminated by H.R. 9488, thus deny- 
ing our Armed Forces personnel, stationed here and at oversea bases, 
the benefits of this faster service. 

(6) The trend in the discontinuance and consolidation of passenger 
train service will continue despite enactment of bills such as H.R. 9488, 
thus further aggravating an increasingly acute problem in the trans- 
portation of first-class mail. 

(7) Railroads are now receiving more mail revenue than ever before 
despite the drastic reduction in their mail-carrying passenger train 2 
service and will continue in the future to receive an ever-increasing : 
amount of mail revenue. 

(8) Enactment of H.R. 9488 would reverse a postal policy that has 
existed since the early days of the postal service under which “the celer- 4 = 
ity of the mail should be equal to the most rapid transition of the ‘ 
traveler.” 

(9) Enactment of H.R. 9488 would result in the creation of an ‘, 
intolerable bottleneck in the intercity service for first-class mail which 
in all other respects is being modernized through mechanization of post 
office facilities and by the use of improved techniques in the exchange 
of mail within metropolitan areas. 


The importance of the decision to be made by this committee cannot & 7 
be overemphasized. Traditionally and historically the Post Office = 
Department. has striven to improve mail service at a minimum cost. a 


Without the basic authority now established in the law, which Chair- 
man Murray’s bill H.R. 8296 would retain, and which H.R, 9488 would 
remove, the Post Office Department will be unable to cope with serious 
problems confronting it in a most important phase of postal opera- 
tions, namely the intercity transportation of first-class mail. 

I am certain the committee is acquainted with the various changes 
now being made in improving postal operations. 

Various types of mechanized devices for speeding the handling and 
sorting of all classes of mail are being developed and used. In the 
near future, large installations will be completely automated so that 
mail will be processed and dispatched by mechanical and electronic 
devices. 

The metropolitan area plan of operations has been established 
throughout the country so as to insure next. day delivery within the 
metropolitan area of letters deposited for mailing by 5 p.m. 

While the metropolitan area plan has substantially improved de- 
liveries of first-class mail within the area, there remains the problem 
of an equally improved standard of service for the large volume mov- 
ing between these major population centers—a problem which can be 
solved satisfactorily mn the interest of the American people only by 
appropriate use of air transportation. 
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Whether our objective of improved intercity letter mail service 
is attained is dependent upon the action which the Congress takes on 
this legislation. If the Congress were to enact H.R. 9488, and thereby 
preclude the use of air transportation as planned by the Department 
for first-class mail, this important objective will be unattainable, 
This would be a step backward into horse and buggy days. Even more 
serious is the fact that enactment of H.R. 9488 would directly lead to 
a deterioration of the standard of service accorded first-class mail. 

Which bill should be enacted by the Congress? 

In July 1959, the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice held full hearings on the very question now before your committee, 
In its report, the Senate committee commended the proposed improve- 
ment in mail service through use of air transportation in appropriate 
circumstances. It concluded, however, that existing law clearly 
provides adequate authority, and that additional legislation in this 
regard is unnecessary. It also found that in order to facilitate use 
of air transportation, the Postmaster General should be empowered 
to contract directly for such service when other than airmail is 
involved, rather than be limited solely to Civil Aeronautics Board 
ratemaking procedures. 

There is good reason for the findings by the Senate committee that 
oresent authority to move all classes of mail by air is clearly established 

y law. The Senate committee cited the basic statutes relating to 

the transportation of mail including specific provisions applicable to 
transportation of mail by air. It cited the decision of the U.S. Circuit 

Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit, in Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company v. Summerfield (229 F. 2d 
777 (1955) ), which upheld the authority of the Postmaster General, 
and which the Supreme Court refused to review on petition of the 
railroads. The Court concluded that the movement of first-class mail 
by air is within the statutory authority of the Postmaster General. 
It found that the statutory definition of airmail— 
does not preclude the Post Office from transporting by air matter other than 
airmail. 

The Court supported its view with other arguments. 

One of these was based upon the distinction between real airmail 
service, with its higher costs and special service involving many and 
costly priorities, and the service accorded to ordinary first-class mail 
when carried by air on a nonpriority, space available basis, which 
does not receive the same expedited handling, transportation, or dis- 
tribution. The Court also found that the statutes relating specifically 
to the authority of the Postmaster General to provide for mail trans- 
portation were consistent with its conclusions, such as the general 
authority to arrange for the transportation of mail on all post roads 
established by law, including air routes (39 U.S.C. 481), and provi- 
sions of the Civil Aeronautics Act defining mail and authorizing the 
tender of mail to the extent required by the Postal Service. 

_It should be noted that such mail provisions of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act were enacted in 1938, interpreted by the Court in 1955, and 
were reenacted by the Congress in the Federal Aviation Act. of 1958. 
H.R. 9488 would in effect repeal the provisions of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, and negate the most recent expression of the Con- 
gress on this subject. 
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These statutes, which authorized the Postmaster General to make 
appropriate use of air transportation for all classes of mail, are per- 
manent statutes and are not, as has been claimed from time time by 
sponsors of H.R. 9488, legislation enacted by the Congress to provide 
merely for an experimental use of airlift. The Post Office Depart- 
ment 1s at a loss to understand references which have been made dur- 
ing these hearings to legislation which provided specifically for the 
airlift on an experimental basis. 

It is almost inconceivable, in our opinion, that there can be any 
sound basis for repealing the existing authority of the Postmaster 
General to continue to use alr transportation for first-class mail, as in 
the established airlift, or in its necessary, reasonable, and limited ex- 
pansion. Certainly there is no basis for such a repeal in the fact that 
Congress has established a 7-cent-rate “airmail service” with its higher 
costs and special priority service. Arguments along this vei over- 
look the fact. that the 4-cent rate covers only a nonpriority, space 
available service when a letter is carried by air, and does not cover 
the same expedited handling, transportation, and distribution which 
is accorded to airmail. As I have previously pointed out, these dis- 
tinctions in service were specifically noted by the court of appeals in 
its decision upholding the Postmaster General’s authority to engage in 
the airlift service. 

I should like to emphasize the fact that it is not the desire of the 
Post Office Department to injure any segment of the great transpor- 
tation industry, but it is our firm resolve to provide the best. possible 
postal service for the American people. 

Our policy of not injuring any particular form of transportation 
has been especially true of railway transportation. The Post Office 
Department does its utmost at every turn to allow the railroads to re- 
tain mail traffic, despite their actions in reducing the number of mail- 
carrying passenger trains, which has materially impaired their effec- 
tiveness for the transportation of first-class mail. 

Nevertheless, in statements relating to the transportation of mail, 
the railroads persist in making representations which are misleading 
or entirely incorrect, and which have caused an endless amount of use- 
less confusion. I should like to set the record straight, and with your 
permission I will discuss some of the points which have been raised 
from time to time. 

First, permit me to discuss the question of passenger train discon- 
tinuances and its relationship to the transportation of mail. 

This chart at your left on what has happened since 1930. As 
you will note, the number of mail-carrying passenger trains has de- 
clined from about 10,000 to less than 2,000 in this period. Meanwhile, 
railway mail revenues are up 237 percent, rising fives $102 million in 
1930 to $344 million in 1960. 

I have also prepared for the committee a map of passenger train 
withdrawals at railroad initiative between January 1, 1958, and 
March 31, 1960, in order to demonstrate clearly recent trends; 561 
mail-carrying trains were discontinued by the railroads in this 27- 
month period alone. The colored lines show the routes over which 
482 of these trains have been discontinued. The remaining 79, which 
are commuter type trains are not. shown. 

Mr. Cunninenam. Madam Chairman, may I interrupt at this 
point ? 
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Mrs. GRANAHAN. Yes. 

Mr. Cunninenam. Do you contend that these discontinuances 
require that all the mail that was carried on these trains should go 
by airlift 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; we do not. By the same token, Madam Chair- 
man and Mr. Cunningham, may I point out that the airlift did not 
cause the discontinuance of the 561 trains. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. We have evidence to the contrary. 

Mr. Moore. If we go back a few more years, in some instances, 
such as between Pittsburgh and Detroit, between Chicago and Indi- 
anapolis, Cleveland and Cincinnati, and Montgomery and New 
Orleans, four or more trains were withdrawn in this period. 

If we go back a few more years to 1953 our records show that in 
this 7-year period, a total of 1,216 mail-carrying trains were removed 
solely on the initiative of the railroads despite the fact that the Post 
Office Department would have continued to use all these trains to 
transport mail. 

The effect of such reduced frequency of service available for the 
transportation of mail, especially first-class mail, is obvious. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Madam Chairman, may I interrupt again? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Do you have any figures that show, after these 
trains were discontinued, how much of the mail had to be airlifted? 

Mr. Moore. We did not extend the program to include these trains, 
Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. But you are making the point that these trains 
have been discontinued and therefore you need the airlift. 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; that is not the point, but I answer your ques- 
tion later on in the statement, and if I do not, I will be happy to 
discuss it. 

In some instances there is not even reduced frequency, there are no 
schedules at all remaining between some points where the postal 
service had relied upon passenger train schedules for railway post 
office en route distribution of mail, and for ordinary storage mail 
service. 

Those who are opposed to the airlift of first-class mail because of 
their concern about its effect on railroads, create the impression that 
the airlift is the cause of train discontinuances. As I recently 
pointed out to the Senate Committee on Appropriations, there has 
never been a mail-carrying passenger train discontinued solely be- 
cause of the airlift of first-class mail which began in 1953. Only 
11 railway post office cars were removed from passenger trains at 
the beginning of the airlift in the years 1953 es 1954. Since 1954 
no railway post office cars have been discontinued because of the 
airlift. 

Other statements have been made that expansion of the airlift 
would cause an overabundance of discontinuances of railway pas- 
senger trains, which will shake the economy of the railroad industry. 
Nothing could be more absurd. Under the order of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which grants the Post Office Department authority to 
expand the airlift to 20 additional segments, the proposed expansion 
will cause the removal of only 15 to 20 more railway post office cars. 
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There is no evidence that this action will cause the removal of a single 
mail-carrying passenger train, 

The foregoing is in striking contrast to the fact that because of 
trains withdrawn by railroads on their own initiative, a great number 
of railway post office car operations were eliminated, requiring that 
the Post Oltice Department look elsewhere for adequate service for 
first-class mail. In the period January 1958 to March 31, 1960, as 
shown on this map, the railroads themselves caused the removal of 
305 railway apaioiien on these trains alone, which involved annual 
mail revenues of about $11,200,000. In the last 2 months, April and 
May, additional train withdrawals involved about $562,000 in rail- 
way post office revenues. 

These are all trains which have been withdrawn from service by 
the railroads. Insofar as we can determine, and our information is 
not complete, the railroads of the Nation plan to discontinue at least 
40 more trains in the next few months, involving the possible loss of 
approximately $2,300,000 in railway post office revenues annually. 

The situation on the number of available passenger trains promises 
to get worse, not better. After a 3-year investigation of the manner 
and method in which railroads conduct their passenger business, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on May 18, 1959, recommended that 
the railroads develop— 


plans for reconstituting passenger train service into a less extensive network. 


In its report to the President in March 1960, the Department of Com- 
merce, after a lengthy study of the Federal transportation policy and 
program recommended that— 

the railroads should continue to drop unprofitable intercity rail passenger sery- 
ices under the accelerated procedure permitted in the Transportation Act of 1958. 

The drastic changes in railway passenger service in the past, and 
the further changes to be made in the future, leave the Post Office 
Department with a serious problem in the effective transportation of 
first-class mail. Unless air transportation remains available to be 
used for this important class of mail, we will no longer be able to 
carry out our job of improving the mail service for all the people to 
the greatest. extent possible at a minimum of cost. In fact, we will 
be unable to prevent a rapid deterioration of the postal service far 
below the standard required in keeping with national progress. 

Schedules are a vital factor in first-class mail service. The drastic 
reduction in the number of trains aggravates our problems of moving 
the mail on the right kind of schedule. Obviously, railroads gear 
their passenger schedules to meet the demands and desires of pas- 
senger traffic. With this we have never quarreled, and we have at- 
tempted to live with the schedules the railroads establish. 

If we had our choice, we would, of course, ask for operation of fast 
schedules, with departures at around 10 p.m. and arrivals not later 
than 5 a.m. in order to provide overnight delivery of the heavy volume 
of first-class mail which is mailed at the close of the business day. 
But the railroads have been moving farther and farther away from 
the kind of schedules we need. 

With the rapid decline in the number of passenger trains operated, 
the railroads must place greater emphasis on the desires of the pas- 
senger in scheduling the remaining trains. Departure and arrival 
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times suitable to the traveler are seldom suitable for mail. We find 
also that the consolidation of passenger and mail traffic in the few 
remaining trains has led to frequent delays in arrivals and departures, 
This further compounds the difficulties confronting the Post Office 
Department in providing an adequate service for first-class mail, a 
much more demanding service than is required for other classes of 
mail. 

This chart demonstrates the various speed capabilities of substitute 
surface transportation upon which we must rely. The distances 
which can be covered within the critical hours for the movement of 
mail are much shorter than by rail. Unless we can use air transporta- 
tion as an appropriate supplement, first-class mail service will sutfer. 

I would like to turn now to the question of the impact of post office 
policy on the revenue of the railroads. A recent half page newspaper 
advertisement of a large mail-carrying railroad is typical of what 
railroads would have you believe is their present predicament, I 
quote the very first sentence from this advertisement which appeared 
in the editorial section of the newspaper: 

Every year the railroads are being squeezed out of more and more of the 
mail-carrying business. Mail once hauled by rail is being diverted, instead, to 
highway trucks and to the airlines. 

In response to this and to those who say that mail revenues 
are being squeezed from the railroads by action of the Post Office De- 
partment, I would like to say that the railroads are putting the shoe 
on the wrong foot, for in fact the opposite is true. First-class mail 
service is being squeezed by the railroads, a fact clearly demonstrated 
by what I have just explained concerning the voluntary discontinu- 
ance of passenger trains by the railroads. 

As to the squeeze on their revenues, permit me to point out the 
following: 

In fiscal year 1946 the railroads were paid 3130 million for carrying 
the mail. In fiscal year 1960 they will receive $344 million, which is 
an increase of $214 million annually, or 165 percent more than they 
were paid 14 years ago despite the reduction in the number of pas- 
senger trains. 

Let us examine a more recent period to see how they are being 
“squeezed.” Four years ago, in fiscal year 1956, they received $293 
million, In 1960, their mail revenue will reach $344 million, up $51 
million over 1956. Our payments to railroads represent 74.6 percent 
of the total amount of post office budget for domestic transportation 
of mail, as shown in this chart. 

And next year their revenues will be higher despite the proposed 
airlift program of the Department. 

It is difficult to find any basis for railroad complaints of Post 
Office Department policies and efforts to meet the needs of the 
public. In fact, in my judgment, they should praise the Post Office 
Department for its efforts over the years on their behalf. I refer to 
the Department’s policy which provides that where railroads dis- 
continue a train, they are offered an opportunity to retain the mail 
traffic by moving it over the highway at competitive rates. 

In many instances the railroads avail themselves of this opportunity 
by providing a substitute service to retain mail traffic which otherwise 
would have been lost because of train discontinuances. For example, 
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between Detroit and Mackinaw City, Mich., a substantial volume of 
mail had been moving in railway post office and storage mail service. 
The passenger trains on which this mail moved were discontinued by 
the railroad. This meant the elimination of two railway post office 
cars, involving annual revenue of $188,182, as well as the elimination 
of storage mail service. In this particular case the railroad provided 
trucking service for bulk mail, but was not interested in providing 
necessary highway post office service. 

Similarly, for example, between Dallas and Houston, Tex. an im- 
portant mail-carrying train was discontinued by the railroad. Two 
‘ailway post office cars with annual revenue of $134,756 were involved 
in this train in addition to storage mail service. The railroad availed 
itself of the opportunity to provide substitute service by truck and 
by highway post office, and thus retained all the mail traffic. 

In some instances when trains are discontinued the railroads decline 
to keep the mail traffic by refusing to supply substitute highway serv- 
ice. A recent example occurred when a New England railroad discon- 
tinued several important mail-carrying passenger trains involving 22 
railway post office cars for which they received $531,056 annually in 
addition to railway storage mail service. When this railroad was 
asked if it desired to retain this traflic, it declined to do so. In fact, 
it urged the Department to have the mail transported by other means. 
I might point out that this drastic change in rail service left us with 
some serious mail problems in the area. 

In addition to this, the Post Office Department has been striving for 
a number of years to have the railroads supply an adequate sub: titute 
service for the diminishing passenger train service. We have sought 
their cooperation in the establishment of solid mail and express trains 
to be operated between key points on schedules suitable for this traffic. 
Some have been established on which a considerable volume of mail is 
moved, but the railroads have been slow to cooperate, thus making it 
doubly difficult for the Department to furnish them with more traffic, 
and thus more revenue. In one instance, for example, involving a 
heavy volume segment between a major terminal in the Midwest and 
major terminals in the South, the Post Office Department has urged 
without success since 1957, that a mail and express train be 
established. 

The Post Office Department has also cooperated with the railroads 
in use of flexivan and other newly developed types of railroad piggy- 
back service. While use of these vans at the present time is not 
extensive, studies are being conducted to develop further use of this 
service on all railroads which obtain this type of equipment. This 
too will add to their mail traffic, and materially reduce railroad mail- 
handling costs. 

A third important point involved in this matter of airlift relates to 
the comparative overall cost to the Post Office Department in using air 
and rail transportation for first-class mail. Assertions have been 
made that the much greater cost is incurred if air transportation is 
used, citing the comparison of rates of compensation payable to the 
sarriers. But such a comparison does not tell the whole story. As 
the railroads have admitted on other occasions, it is unrealistic to 
compare the 6 cents to 8 cents per ton-mile rate for the movement of 
mail in railway storage cars with the 19 cents per ton-mile cost of 
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moving such mail by air. The ton-mile figures represent only the 
transportation rate paid the carriers. As the railroads will admit, 
there are other costs to be considered in the case of railway post 
office service, such as the high cost of en route distribution, which 
brings the total cost by rail to a level in excess of the cost of 19 cents 
per ton-mile by air. 

The best example of the cost comparison is shown in the informa- 
tion recently supplied at the request of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office Appropriations. The movement of an additional 15,000 
tons annually oy air, as contemplated under the Civil Aeronautics 
Board order of March 25, 1960, would actually result not in greater 
cost, but in a saving to the Post Office Department of $211,866 an- 
nually. Moreover, if the Department were compelled to eliminate 
the airlift which it now operates, and have the mail reverted to rail, 
post office costs would be increased in the amount of $134,129 annually, 
while at the same time delaying up to 48 hours the 5 million pieces 
of mail involved daily. 

A fourth point stressed by the railroads is that in times of emer- 
gency caused by abnormal weather conditions, the Post Office Depart- 
ment must turn to them for transportation of the mail. The recent 
heavy snows in February and March of this year have been cited as 
a typical instance in which a substantial amount of airmail, as well 
as highway mail, was moved by rail. But what the railroads fail 
to point out is the fact that on some occasions storms have caused 
serious disruptions in railway service, requiring that we fly first- 
class mail in order to avoid substantial delays. 

The snowstorms of February and March 1958 offer a good example 
of the value of air service in a situation as severe or worse than the 
snowstorms this year. In 1958 the dry, blowing snow knocked out 
drive mechanisms on both electric and diesel-electric locomotives. 
As a result, a total of 327,939 pounds of first-class mail was trans- 
ported by airlines. 

Those who are opposed to the airlift of first-class mail claim that 
damage to mail is greater when transported by air than when moved 
by rail. In response to a request made by Chairman Murray for 
information relating to the volume of mail bummed or otherwise 
destroyed due to airplane, railroad, and truck accidents, the Post 
Office Department supplied information covering the 7-year period, 
February 1953 to February 1960. The volume of mail burned or 
otherwise destroyed during this period amounted to 485,000 pounds 
in rail transportation, 21,000 pounds in truck transportation, and 
15,000 pounds in air transportation. 

A fifth point often raised by the railroads is their comparison of 
the value of air service to 800 stop points with the 11,000 post. offices 
served directly by railroad. This comparison could only be intended 
to mislead the committee into believing that since trains supply 
service to all these post offices, they provide a direct service in all 
instances. In the first place, all trains do not serve all post offices and 
all classes of mail on their run. In fact, it has been traditional prac- 
tice in railway mail operations frequently to carry mail past. local 
stations on nonstop runs, and to return this mail to the post office of 
addressee by local train or by truck, often involving the very backhaul 
which they criticize in the case of air schedules. 
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Moreover, by discontinuing a great number of mail-carrying pas- 
senger trains, and reducing the number of cities served, the “railroads a 
are “creating a greater need for more and more backhaul when we use 
their serv ices, causing additional delays in delivery of first-class mail 
which in many instances can be overcome only through use of the 
much faster air schedules. x 

In the second place, the comparison of the number of points served eS 
by air and by rail serves no purpose when we consider the fact that the 
type of air transportation which would be used because of the speed 
factor does not require a great number of stops. We have no inten- 
tion, express or implied, to use even the 800 stop points now served 
by air. Moreover, railroads will continue to be used to the fullest 
extent practicable for postal service to and from all the local post 
offices Which they now serve for all classes of mail. 

As a final item I would like to emphasize again two of the more 
important facts which must be kept in mind in your deliberations 
with respect to the various bills before you. 

First, the airlift program involves only a very small portion of 
our total nonlocal mail volume. 

You will see from this chart that our total nonlocal mail volume 
of all classes of mail, other than airmail, amounts to 5,178,341 tons 
annually. Our program involves only first-class mail, which is shown 
at the top of the chart. 

The breakdown of first-class mail, shown on the right side of the 
chart, will give you a clear picture of the very small portion of first- 
class mail which is actually involved in the existing airlift, and in its 
projected expansion. Note that a total of 144,646 tons of first-class 
mail moves over 300 miles. This is less than 3 percent of our total 
nonlocal volume. We are now flying approximately 25,000 tons an- 
nually in the airlift established in 1953 and 1954. We propose to 
add 15,000 tons annually over the next several months. This addi- as. 
tional tonnage represents only three-tenths of 1 percent of our total 
nonlocal mail volume. 

The combined total of 25,000 and 15,000 tons, or 40,000 tons an- 
nually, would amount to less than 1 percent of our total nonlocal mail 
volume of all classes. 

The remaining nonlocal mail volume will continue to move by sur- 
face means, and as I pointed out earlier, the railroads are receiving 
about 75 cents of every dollar we spend on domestic mail transporta- 
tion. 

Second, I would like to emphasize that our airlift plans involve only 
a very slight change in railroad revenues, a change likely to occur 
in any event, with or without the airlift, because of their program of 
reductions and consolidations in passenger train service. . 

This chart shows total operating revenue of class I mail-carrying 4 
railroads in calendar year 1959, amounting to $9.4 billion annually, i 
Their mail revenue, shown at the top of the bar is 3.5 percent of the 
total $9.4 billion. 

The projected airlift under the recent Civil Aeronautics Board 
order is likely to cause the removal of 15 to 20 railway post offices 
involving revenue in the amount of about $3 million annually. This 
is less than 1 percent of current railroad a = revenue, and merely 
three-hundredths of 1 percent of their total operating revenues. 
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The railroads would have you believe that they stand to lose $55 
to $65 million annually, representing their potential loss of rathwreg 
post office revenues. This is impossible. The Department’s S cost 
ascertainment system shows that the amount of railroad expense 
allocated to the transportation of all nonlocal first-class mail, whether 
moving under or over 300 miles, or whether moving in railway post 
office cars or in storage car service, is only $44.6 million annu: uly, 
And as I stated earlier, only a very small part of this mail would be 
affected by the airlift. 

The present situation is such that we can no longer adopt a wait- 
and-see approach until the quality of first-class mail service deteri- 
orates. We believe that the only way the American people will receive 
the right kind of service for first-class mail is through timely, appro- 
priate use of air transportation. This is not new in the world tod: ay. 
In fact, a review of the type of service provided first-class mail by many 
foreign countries reveals that the United States has lagged far ‘behind 
in the use of air transportation. Many other countries are using air 
carriers to expedite delivery of letter mail prepaid at the regular sur- 
face rate of postage. This is true of most European countries, and for 
several years Canada has used air dispatch where it will expedite 
delivery of first-class mail. 

Recently the Department of Defense, under the policy approved by 
the President to make use of commercial air carriers in heu of the 
Government-operated Military Air Transport Service, decided to dis- 
patch on U.S.-flag carriers regular first-class mail to and from military 
personnel stationed at U.S. overseas bases. FEnactment of H.R. 9488 
would eliminate this service, to the detriment of our military personel. 

There are those who advocate enactment of H.R. 9488 on ground that 
it will provide a means of bolstering the financial position of the rail- 
roads. May I point out to the committee that there is no law, and no 
congressional policy which states that in arranging for the transporta- 
tion of mail, the Post Office Department should give consideration to 
the revenue needs of any segment of the transportation industry. 
Regulation of the railroads and concern over their problems is, under 
the law, a matter for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Enactment of H.R. 9488 would in effect amount to an indirect grant 
of subsidy to the railroads. If financial assistance to the railroads is 
the real purpose of H.R. 9488, I would suggest that means other than 
artificial mail revenues be found for providing such assistance. In 
such case the amount of the subsidy should Fe clear ly identified, rather 
than to place this burden on the back of the postal service in the form 
of hidden subsidies. 

Tt was this very committee which several years ago recommended 
that subsidies paid to air carriers in the form of mail payments be 
removed from the postal budget, separately identified, and paid 
directly by the Civil Aeronautics Board. Tt is for this reason too. 
that I suggest that this Committee should not approve the legislation 
pronosed i in H.R. 9488. 

Madam Chairman and members of the committee, I have tried to 
outline for you the several factors involved in the legislation proposed 
in FLR. 9488, and the many reasons why it should not be enacted, 

In clearing the air of confusion caused by certain representations 
made by diss ‘ailroads or in their behalf, the Post Office Department 
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does not mean to convey the impression that the railroads have lost 
their usefulness for mail transportation, The opposite is true, for we 
continue to rely upon them as the principal means for moving the 
overwhelming volume of nonlocal mail which will continue to move 
by surface means. This volume represents 97 percent of our inter- 
city mail volume. 

We are confident that the railroads will continue to provide a valu- 
able service in the future if our joint efforts to arrange suitable railway 
mail service are successful. Knactment of H.R. 9488 would not serve 
to assist us in these joint efforts, but would actually impede progress 
by placing upon the railroads and the Post Office Department thie 
impossible burden of establishing schedules geared to the needs of a 
small volume of first-class mail but which are not required for the great 
volume of nonpreferential mail. 

Finally, in the event of the enactment of H.R. 9488 the Post Office 
Department. would be compelled to insist that the railroads establish 
and adhere to the rigid schedules required for first-class mail. Also, 
the Department would be compelled, in many instances, to oppose the 
further discontinuance of mail carrying passenger trains in proceed- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce Commission and other regulatory 
bodies. 

For the many reasons that I have cited, the Post Office Department 
is strongly opposed to the enactment of H.R. 9488, or any similar bill 
which would deny the American people the benefits of modern devel- 
opments in national transportation. Its enactment would reverse 
a congressional policy with respect to the handling of first-class mail 
that has existed since the early days of our postal service under the 
Constitution—a policy which this committee throughout history has 
reaffirmed, and a policy which has been approved by Congress in the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as well as in the Postal Policy Act of 
1958 which states that “the acceptance, transportation, and delivery of 
first-class mail constitutes a preferred service of the postal establish- 
ment.” 

Before concluding, Madam Chairman, may I ask the committee’s 
permission to insert in the record of these hearing six documents 
which I should like to identify, as follows: 

(1) A letter of April 14 from the Post Office Department to Sena- 
tor Robertson, chairman of the Post Office Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee in the Senate in response to a request pertinent to this proceed- 
Ing; 

(2) The Post Office Department letter of April 14, also sent to 
Senator Robertson to explain the facts in response to allegations made 
by Mr. Brand of the Association of American Railroads during the 
course of the hearings which they conducted ; 

(3) A Post Office Department letter of April 14 also to Senator 
Robertson in response to a question raised by Senator Johnston con- 
cerning the backhaul of first-class mail in the airlift; 

(4) A letter of March 29 to the Honorable Tom Murray, chair- 
man of this committee, in response to his request for information con- 
cerning the volume of mail burned or otherwise destroyed during the 
most recent 10-year period due to airplane, railroad, and truck 
accidents: 
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(5) A Post Office Department letter of April 15 to Congressman 
Cunningham is response to his request for a report on the extent of 
delays incurred in transporting mail by reason of snowstorms; and 

Finally, the excerpt from Senate committee Report 805 which ac- 
companied S. 2042, concerning the same legislation which the com- 


mittee here has under consideration. 
Mrs. Grananan. Without objection, Mr. Moore, they will be in- 


serted in the record at this point. 
Mr. Moore. Thank you. 
(The material referred to follows :) 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1960, 
Hon. A. WILLIS RoBERTSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, Department of Treasury and 
Post Office, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the hearings before your Subcommittee on 
Post Office Appropriations on April 12, 1960, you requested that the Departinent 
furnish the committee information as to the cost of expansion of the airlift of 
first-class mail as compared to present cost of moving this mail by surface 
transportation. As explained below, expansion of the airlift as planned will 
result in annual savings of at least $211,866. 

The Department’s present plans for the expansion of the airlift involve only 
the transportation of first-class mail by air on a space-available basis between 
the points set forth in the Civil Aeronautics Board order of March 25, 1960. 
These are the points which were selected by the Postmaster General in response 
to the request of the Civil Aeronautics Board to designate certain segments of 
airlift operation for interim rate purposes. 

The committee will recall that in my testimony before the committee on April 
12 and 13, 1960, and on several prior occasions, I stated that, of the total 
150,000 tons of first-class mail which could be airlifted advantageously, the 
Post Office Department plans only to airlift 15,000 additional tons annually in 
the foreseeable future. The 15,000 tons will be added to the airlift gradually 
over the next several months. 

The selected segments for which the Civil Aeronautics Board established the 
rate of 50 percent of the airmail rate for the transportation of this mail are 
set forth below, showing the estimated additional air transportation cost which 
will be incurred when these segments are activated. 
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A. SEGMENTS 


No. 1—Between Los Angeles and San Francisco and Portland and = /ncrease 


Seattle on the one hand and Honolulu on the other_ ----------~~-~ $82, 819 
No, 2—Between Seattle on the one hand and Ketchikan, Juneau, 

Cordova, Yakutat, Kodiak, Anchorage, and Fairbanks on the other__ 19, 743 
No, 3—Between New York, Washington/Baltimore, and Miami on the 

one hand and San Juan on the other___._--_--_-._-------------- 39, 01D 
No. 4—Between New York/Newark and San Francisco/Oakland___~ 573, 966 
No. 5—Between New York and Philadelphia and Pittsburgh on the one 

hand and St. Louis and Kansas City on the other____-___________ 483, 723 
No, 6—Between Boston and Cleveland and Chicago_________--_--_~- 321, 616 
No. 7—Between New York/Newark and Philadelphia on the one hand 

and Dallas/Ft. Worth and Houston on the other_________-____-_-~_ 427, 522 
No, 8—Between Chicago and Minneapolis/St. Paul_---------------- 108, 113 
No. 9—Between Chicago and Denver and Salt Lake City_---------- 95, SOB 
No. 10—Between Omaha and Denver and Salt Lake City_-_--------- 44, 038 
No. 11—Between Houston, Dallas/Ft. Worth, and Chicago___------- 154, 299 
No. 12—Between Houston, Dallas/Ft. Worth on the one hand and 

Phoenix and Los Angeles on the other.......................... 153, 884 
No. 13—Between Washington and Baltimore on the one hand and 

No. 14—Between New York/Newark and Milwaukee___------------ 10, 948 


No. 15—Between Detroit and Cleveland and Pittsburgh on the one 
hand and Jacksonville and Tampa/St. Petersburg and Miami on 


No. 16—Between New York and Philadelphia and Washington on the 
one and Atianta’on the 178, 054 
No. 17—Between Atlanta and Tampa/St. Petersburg________________ 41, 067 
No. 18—Between Washington and Pittsburgh and Detroit. _________ 35, 580 
No. 19—Between Baltimore and Pittsburgh and Detroit... 
No. 20—Between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh__________________-__-~ 115, 182 


It will be noted that the air cost, computed at the Civil Aeronautics Board 
rate, is $2,938,986. 

In making the transfer of this mail to the airlift, additional costs will be in- 
curred in providing supplemental highway service. This is estimated to be 
$69,853 annually, making a total airlift cost of $3,008,339. 

Offsetting this are substantial reductions in railway post office car service and 
related items. The points between which RPO service will be curtailed, showing 
the cost reduction are set forth below. 


B. RAILWAY POST OFFICES 
Decrease 


No. 4—New York City and 
No. 6-—-New York City and Pitteburgh.... 308, 257 
No. 12—St. Louis and Kansas 92, 750 
No. 14—Minneapolis and 55, O10 
No. and’ Pittsburgh... 165, 874 


2, 834, 221 
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It will be noted that railroad post office car expenditures will be reduced by 
an estimated $2,684,221 annually. This does not, however, include adjustments 
in storage mail service between points where RPO units will not be affected, 
This will result in further reductions of approximately $150,000. 

Other savings will result from elimination of the railway post office service. 
Principal item is in per diem allowances which are not incurred when postal 
clerks perform distribution in post offices. This will amount to an estimated 
$385,984 annually, bringing the total reduction to $3,220,205 annually. 

The recapitulation of the cost of providing the improved service by airlift, 
as compared to the present cost of surface transportation, is set forth below. 
Computations are based on current service requirements. It will be noted that 
the net result is an estimated savings of $211,866 annually. 


C. RECAPITULATION 


Decrease Increase 

Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico air segments__........_-.. ---------- $141, 577 


Net savings to Post Office Department by moving 15,000 tons of first-class 
mail by air rather than by rail, $211,866. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. Moore, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1960. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, Department of Treasury and Post 
Office, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the conclusion of the hearings before your Senate 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, you ae aciously granted the Post Office Depart- 
ment an opportunity to submit the facts in response to allegations made on 
April 13, 1960, by Mr. Herbert B. Brand, director, Railway Mail Transporta- 
tion Division, Association of American Railroads. In our opinion many asser- 
tions made by him were incorrect or misleading. The views of the Department 
with respect to Mr. Brand’s statements are as follows. 

The first principal point made by Mr. Brand was that the Post Office 
Department did not have necessary legal authority to expand the airlift, 
citing as his reason the Department’s request for legislation. This is a com- 
plete misrepresentation of the facts. The record is replete with express 
Statements by members of the Senate committee as well as the Post Office 
Department, that S. 2402 on which hearings were held by the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee in July 1959, was introduced for the sole 
purpose of clarifying the extent of the Postmaster General’s authority, and 
not to provide basic authority. In fact, the bill as introduced would have 
limited present authority under existing statutes as interpreted by the court. 
In its report on S. 2492, the Senate committee concluded that clarifying legis- 
lation was unnecessary and undesirable in view of the present clear state of 
his authority, which, the committee found, is ample for the proposed airlift 
program. 

Mr. Brand questioned the legality of the airlift as now proposed by the 
Post Office Department indicating that it is not authorized under the decision 
rendered by the U.S. Court of Appeals on December 12, 1955. This decision 
upheld the legality of the existing airlift. and the railroads appeal to the 
Supreme Court was denied. An examination of the court decision clearly 
shows that Mr. Brand, representing the Association of American Railroads, is 
incorrect. 
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Moreover, congressional action since the decision of the court completely con- 
firms the authority of the Postmaster General to make use of air schedules for 
the transportation of all classes of mail under appropriate conditions. 

The only reason the court used the term “experiment” in its decision was that 
the Postmaster General had characterized this service initially as an experi- 
mental or pilot operation. But this characterization as an experiment clearly 
had nothing to do with the court’s decision upholding his authority to transport 
first class mail by air. The railroads argued that any mail transported as mail 
by air is “domestic airmail” and must bear the airmail rate of postage. In its 
decision the court concluded that use of air transportation for the movement of 
first-class mail is within the statutory authority of the Postmaster General. In 
reaching this conclusion, the court considered the principal problem to be 
whether statutes fixing the airmail postage rate prohibited the carriage by air 
of mail not bearing airmail postage. The question posed by the railroads was 
resolved by the court when it stated that the statutory definition of airmail 
“does not preclude the Post Office from transporting by air matter other than 
‘airmail’ ”. 

The circuit court of appeals also pointed out that other basic postal statutes 
relating to the transportation of mail support its conclusion. It cited several 
statutory provisions including the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. The court 
pointed out that in requiring the Postmaster General to tender mail to air car- 
riers, the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 did not limit that term to “airmail”, 
but provided that he shall tender ‘‘mail” to “the extent required by the postal 
service”. 

Since the decision of the court in 1955, the Congress has reenacted the pro- 
visions of the Civil Aeronautics Act in the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, thus 
expressly retaining the same provisions which the court cited in support of its 
conclusion. 

Moreover, the court’s decision and the reenactment of the original provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act in the new Federal Aviation Act of 1958, have been 
recently recognized by the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee when 
it concluded after full hearings, that the Department has ample authority under 
present law to transport all classes of mail by air. 

Mr. Brand cannot really be serious in his contention that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral lacks authority to expand the airlift of first-class mail. It seems clear that 
the railroads are attempting to try their case before the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Congress rather than in the appropriate Federal courts. 

Attached is a memorandum dated April 14, 1960, which I have received from 
Mr. Herbert Warburton, General Counsel, Post Office Department, setting forth 
an opinion as to the legality of the present airlift operations of the Post Office 
Department. 

The second principal point which was raised by Mr. Brand in his testimony 
relates to the loss of revenue by the railroads in the event the airlift of first- 
class mail is expanded. He stated that the railroads would suffer a loss of 
between $55 and $65 million annually. This is a complete misrepresentation of 
the facts. Total payments to railroads allocated to all first-class mail amounts 
to only $44.6 million. Moreover, under the Civil Aeronautics Board order of 
March 25, 1960, the Post Office Department will move first-class mail by air only 
over an additional 62 segments. 

In specific response to your question earlier in the hearings, we have furnished 
your committee a full cost analysis of the loss of revenue by the railroads in the 
event the Department expanded the airlift. The total possible loss of revenue 
to the railroads would amount to only $2,884,221 annually. This represents the 
withdrawal of 17 railway post office cars and some storage mail which is con- 
sistent with my statement before your subcommittee on April 12 and 13, 1960. 

While Mr. Brand assumes the extension of the airlift to cover the entire 
United States, I stated at the hearings that this was not the case in the foresee- 
able future. I stated clearly and unequivocally that it was the intention of 
the Post Office Department in the foreseeable future to add approximately 15,000 
tons of first-class mail to the present airlift of 25,000 tons annually. 

The third principal point raised by Mr. Brand was when he compared air 
service to 800 stop points with the 12,000 post offices served directly by railroad. 
This comparison could only be intended to mislead the committee into believing 
that since trains supply service to all these post offices, they provide a direct 
service in all instances. In the first place, all trains do not serve all post offices 
and all classes of mail on their run. In fact, it has been a traditional practice 
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in railway mail operations frequently to carry mail past local stations on nonstop 
runs, and to return this mail to the post office of address by local train or by 
truck, often involving the very back haul about which Mr. Brand so strongly 
complained in the case of air schedules. Actually, back haul is involved in all 
modes of postal transportation. 

In the second place, the comparison of the number of points served by air and 
by rail serves no purpose when we consider the fact that the type of air trans- 
portation which would be used because of the speed factor, does not require a 
great number of stops. We have no intention, express or implied, to use even 
the 800 stop points now served by air. Only 41 are specified in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board rate order of March 25, 1960, cited above. Moreover, railroads 
will continue to be used fully for postal service to and from all the local post 
offices which they now serve for all classes of mail. The amount of first-class 
mail proposed for airlift represents less than eight-tenths of 1 percent of the 
total nonlocal mail of all classes. 

The fourth principal point raised by Mr. Brand was when he stated that the 
railway post office service permitted en route distribution of city mail to the city 
letter carrier routes, thus allowing the mail to be taken directly from the train 
to the letter carrier who delivers to the patron. This is another erroneous 
statement. The facts are that the en route distribution of letter mail for the 
larger cities such as New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., and Chicago is 
not a distribution to city carrier routes, but rather a primary distribution to 
delivery stations and the mail must be sorted to the individual carrier routes at 
the post office of address. En route distribution saves only one handling at the 
post office of address, and such mail is not prepared in such a manner that it 
can go directly to the city carrier at our larger post offices. 

The fifth principal point raised by Mr. Brand is his misleading statement 
concerning the comparison in cost of moving first-class mail by rail and by air. 
Earlier in the hearings, you requested on behalf of the committee that the 
Post Office Department furnish such a comparison. This analysis, furnished 
elsewhere in the record, completely refutes the statement by Mr. Brand. It 
shows that the movement of an additional 15,000 tons of first-class mail an- 
nually by air, as contemplated under the Civil Aeronautics Board order of 
March 25, 1960, would actually result in a saving to the Post Office Department 
of $211,866 annually. As Mr. Brand admitted in his testimony, it is unrealistic 
to compare the 6 cents to 8 cents per ton-mile cost for the movement of mail in 
railway storage cars with the 19 cents per ton-mile cost of moving such mail 
by air. These ton-mile rates represent only the transportation compensation 
paid to the railroads or the airlines, as the case may be. However, as Mr. 
Brand went on to state, in the case of railway post office service there are other 
built-in costs which increase the overall railway transportation cost. These 
added costs bring the total cost by rail to a level in excess of the 19 cents per 
ton-mile rate for air. 

Although Mr. Brand did not give the Post Office Department credit for its 
concern about protecting the railroads, he referred to the postal policy which 
provides that where railroads discontinue trains we always offer the railroads 
an opportunity to retain mail reyenue by moving it over the highway by truck 
on a competitive price basis. 

The sixth principal point mentioned by Mr. Brand is the statement that the 
Committee on Appropriations need not restore the $2,400,000 cut made by the 
House on the grounds that the present airlift of first class mail should be 
abandoned and such mail should revert to the railroads. He stated that the 
railroads would move such mail at one-third of the present airlift cost of 
$3,273,840. This is an absurd and ridiculous statement which is completely 
false and misleading. The facts are as shown in the following table: 


Cost of Reinstating railservice in place of present airlift 


A. Payment to railroads: 


Storage, including terminal. (net). 1, 325, 911 


©. Increased cost to Post Office Department if present airlift is 


‘ 
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As shown above the present cost to the Post Office Department to move this 
first-class mail by air is $3,273,840. If such mail were to revert to the railroads 
aus shown above, the amount paid to the railroads would be $3,407,969, or an 
increase in cost to the Post Office Department of $134,129 annually, 

In his final remarks, Mr. Brand referred to my testimony by stating “On his 
estimate, Senator, I would like to say the Post Office Department has consis- 
tently overstated in their hearings, in Appropriation hearings, the amount of 
money they are going to pay the railroads. We have never gotten as much as 
they say they are going to pay us.” ‘This statement by Mr. Brand is inaccurate. 
The figures I supplied the committee in the headings as to the actual amount 
paid the railroads in fiscal year 1959 and the estimates of the amounts we will 
pay the railroads in fiscal year 1960, and in fiscal year 1961, are completely 
accurate and are documented in the budget justification submitted to your com- 
mittee. I wish to reiterate what I said in my testimony: That the railroads 
were paid $334,798,902 in fiscal year 1959; that they will receive $344,229,000 in 
fiscal year 1960, an increase of $9.5 million over 1959; and that in fiscal year 
1961 they will be paid approximately $4.5 million more than in fiscal year 1960, 
provided the House cut of $2.4 million is restored. 

We appreciate the opportunity that you have afforded the Post Office Depart- 
ment to reply to the unfortunate misrepresentations made by Mr. Brand in his 
testimony before your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorGE M. Moore, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
April 14, 1960. 


Subject : Airlift mail operations. 
From : General Counsel. 
To: Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Transportation. 

You requested a memorandum setting forth an opinion as to the legality of 
the present airlift operations of the Post Office Department involving the trans- 
portation by air of ordinary first-class mail on a nonpriority, space available 
basis at rates of compensation prescribed by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The question presented is controlled by the decision of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit in Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
v. Summerfield (229 F. 2d 777, certiorari denied, 351 U.S. 926). In that case, 
the court concluded that an experimental program for carrying ordinary first- 
class mail by air is within the statutory authority of the Postmaster General and 
is authorized by law. In reaching that conclusion the court considered the 
principal problem to be whether statutes fixing an airmail postage rate of 6 
cents an ounce and defining “domestic airmail” prohibited the carriage by air of 
mail not bearing the special airmail rate of postage. The question of statu- 
tory construction posed by the railroads’ challenge was resolved by concluding 
that the statutory definition of ‘domestic airmail” does not preclude the Post- 
master General from transporting by air matter other than airmail. 

It is important to note, however, that the court supported its view by other 
considerations. One of these was grounded upon the distinction between the real 
airmail service, with its higher costs and special service involving many and 
costly priorities, and the service accorded to ordinary first-class mail when 
carrier by air on a nonpriority, space available basis, which does not receive 
the same expedited handling, transportation, or distribution. The court also 
found that the statutes relating specifically to the authority of the Postmaster 
General to provide for mail transportation were consistent with its conclusion, 
such as the general authority to arrange for the transportation of mail on all 
post roads established by law, including air routes (89 U.S.C. 481) and provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act defining mail and authorizing the tender of mail 
to the extent required by the postal service. 

Although this decision dealt with operations involving first-class mail then 
considered as an experimental program, the grounds set forth in the court's 
opinion are not such as to restrict the authority to employ air transportation for 
the carriage of first-class mail to experimental operations. Thus, the court 
held: 

“The principal problem is whether the statutes fixing an airmail postage 
rate and defining ‘domestic airmail’ prohibit carriage by air of mail not bearing 
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the special airmail rate of postage. The railroads rely heavily upon the 
statutory definition of ‘domestic airmail’. 
” * * ak * * * 

“* * * In the absence of clear indication of a congressional intent to discard 
the established definition, we think the view urged by the railroads is untenable. 
* * * * * * * 

“Statutes relating specifically to the authority of the Postmaster General 
to provide for mail transportation are consistent with our conclusion. As we 
have noted, the Postmaster General is authorized to arrange for the transporta- 
tion of mail on all post roads established by law, including air routes. Standing 
alone this general authorization might not be persuasive but the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, in requiring the Postmaster General to tender mail to air carriers, 
does not limit that term to airmail: it provides generally that he shall tender 
mail to ‘the extent required by the Postal Service’.”’ 

Additional support for the views expressed herein is found in the fact that 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 reenacted without change pertinent provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act defining “mail” and authorizing the Postmaster 
General to tender mail to the extent required by the postal service (49 U.S.C. 
1301 (23), 1875(d) ). 

HERBERT B. WARBURTON. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington D.C., April 14, 1960. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, Department of Treasury and Post 
Office, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on Post 
Office appropriations on April 12, 1960, a question was raised by Senator Olin D. 
Johnston concerning the backhaul of first-class mail destined to addressees in 
Virginia and North Carolina which is being transported in the airlift from Flor- 
ida points to Washington, D.C. 

This airlift was established in 1954 after an order was issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board authorizing the airlift of first-class mail on a space-available 
basis between points in Florida and Washington, D.C. The Department decided 
to include the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia as an area to be served from Washington in the north- 
bound movement of the airlift from Florida for the following reasons in order 
to expedite the movement of this mail: 

(1) The Civil Aeronautics Board order did not authorize space-available air- 
lift to any other point in this area. Consequently, these States could be served 
only through the Washington gateway. 

(2) A great number of flights, many of which are nonstop, are operated be- 
tween Florida and Washington with ample available space and on schedules 
suitable to the airlift of first-class mail for this area. 

(3) Postal facilities are available in Washington for the efficient handling 
distribution, and onward dispatch of this mail to destination. 

(4) Use of the air schedules from Florida to Washington at the rates pre- 
scribed by the Civil Aeronautics Board on a space-available basis, would result 
in improved deliveries to most addressees in these States. 

Only in the case of Virginia mail is there any backhaul involved. North Caro- 
lina mail is not transported in this airlift. Even with this backhaul, service to 
Virginia residents is improved by the airlift of their mail from Florida to Wash- 
ington. If the Civil Aeronautics Board order were to include points in Virginia, 
such as Richmond, airlift mail from Florida for Virginia could be off-loaded 
there, and the amount of backhaul reduced. But even in such a case some back- 
haul would be required to points south of the off-loading point. In short, a back- 
haul of mail cannot be completely avoided in all instances, 

Backhaul is not unique to this airlift, nor to air transportation. Trains from 
the South carry mail to Washington regularly for redispatch by train to points 
in southwest Virginia, such as Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Bluefield, and Bristol. 
Actually, backhaul is more frequent and widespread in rail t ransportation than 
in any other mode of transportation because of the degree to which railroads are 
used for the transportation of mail throughout the country. Not all rail sched- 
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ules stop at all points and for this reason it is frequently necessary for the train 
to transport the mail to the terminus of the run from which it is backhauled by 
truck or local trains to the intermediate points through which it had just passed. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. Moore, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 29, 1960. 
Hon. ToM MuRRAY, 
Chairman, Comimttee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further reply to your letter of February 26, 
in which you requested the volume of mail burned or otherwise destroyed during 
the most recent 10-year period due to airplane, railroad, and truck accidents. 

By letter of March 11, I explained the difficulty of obtaining such information 
for the full 10-year period. In the meantime, we have examined reports available 
in the Department which include the period February 1953 to February 1960, 
a 7-year period. 

The volume of mail burned or otherwise destroyed during that 7-year period 
is as follows: 


Pounds 


I trust the above is the information you requested and am happy to have 
been of service. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. Moore, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1960. 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: This is in further reply to your letter of 
March 10, in which you requested a report on the extent of delays incurred in 
transporting mail because of snowstorms over the Nation. 

Delays or diversions resulting from severe or unusual weather conditions, 
strikes, major accidents, ete., are included in regional reports of progress and 
development at the end of each 28-day accounting period. Inasmuch as the 
recent snowstorms extended over two of these reporting periods, I have delayed 
answering your inquiry until the reports covering March as well as February 
were in. 

A summary from these reports of delays caused by weather in the various 
regions for the period February 8 to April 1, is attached. 

In addition, we asked the region which were hardest hit by the storms to 
report the volume of mail which would have been flown but was diverted to rail 
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because of canceled flight schedules during the months of February and March. 
Following is a tabulation of air-to-surface diversion during that period: 


Pounds of 


Region States mail di- 

| verted 
Atlanta--.- Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida--_-- | 13, 900 
Boston. --_- " é bo | Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 3, 000 

| _ shire, Vermont, Maine. 

Chicago | Illinois, Michigan 58, 500 
| Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky 30, 890 
Memphis | Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee 6, 200 
Minneapolis a. Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota —- 1, 500 
New York oe ..----| New York - : ! 36, 000 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 20, 870 
St. Louis ._..--| Missouri, Arkansas, lowa 7, 800 
| District of Columbia, Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia 26, 840 


There were no adjustments made with contractors as a result of omitted 
service. Contractors are paid on an annual rate basis for certain specified serv- 
ice and are not penalized for delays or omissions of service resulting from con- 
ditions beyond their control. Air carriers are paid at rates set by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on a ton-mile basis for mail actually transported. Rail car- 
riers, under ICC rates, are paid on a car-mile or lesser unit of space basis for 
space actually used. However, many of the railroads operate highway service, 
both trucks and highway post offices, as well as rail service, under special agree- 
ments and contracts at rates other than ICC rates. 
Another severe snowstorm in February 1958, also resulted in considerable 
disruption in mail transportation, particularly in the northeast section of the 
country. Excerpts from the regional reports of progress and development for 
that period, February 8, to March 7, 1958, are also attached. During that period 
a total of 327,939 pounds of first-class mail, other than airmail, was airlifted 
between Boston-New York-Washington as well as mail from those points to 
yarious other parts of the country. Emergency highway service was also used 
during that period before the railroads were able to resume normal operation. 
The February 1958 snowstorm offers a good example of the value of air service 
in a situation as severe or worse than the snowstorms of February and March of 
this year. In the 1958 situation the airlines were less seriously disrupted than 
the railroads and moved a large volume of first-class mail before the railroads 
were able to handle it. Dry, blowing snow in that storm knocked out the drive 
mechanism of both electric and diesel-electric locomotives. 
I mention the comparison to point out the advantage to the Department in hav- 
ing flexibility in such unpredictable situations of moving the mail by whatever 
means is available as was done in both cases. 
Sincerely yours, 

GEORGE M. Moore, Assistant Postmaster General. 


REPORTS OF PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT 
Period 9—February 6, 1960, to March 4, 1960 
Period 10—March 5, 1960, to April 1, 1960 


ATLANTA REGION (INCLUDES: FLORIDA, GEORGIA, NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, PUERTO RICO, AND VIRGIN ISLANDS) 

Period 10 

Numerous delays occurred to both HPO’s and RPO’s due to snow and ice dur- 
ing period March 5-16. Delayed connections from other regions resulted in late 
operation of our lines and interrupted service. Seven highway post office trips 
were canceled and six other trips terminated before reaching destination. 
Chattanooga and Atlanta trains 1 and 4 detoured via L. & N. tracks from Dalton 
to Atlanta on March &§, because of freight wreck at Rome, Ga. 


BOSTON REGION (INCLUDES: MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, VERMONT, MASSACHUSETTS, 
CONNECTICUT, AND RHODE ISLAND) 

Period 9 

The snowstorm of March 3-4 disrupted service. This will result in excessive 
amount of overtime due to train delays in period 10. 
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Period 10 

March 38 snowstorm caused cancellation of six star routes. On March 4, 75 
star routes and 4 powerboat routes were canceled, 56 star routes operated 30 
minutes to 3 hours late. On March 5, 30 star and powerboat routes were can- 
celed, 17 star routes averaged 1 hour late. Floods on April 1, caused cancella- 
tion of three star routes and delays to five others. 

Three trips of Boston and Caribou highway post office were canceled March 5. 

Because of derailment in New York City blocking three tracks, trains 29, 
189/97, 56,59 and 71 were from 114 to 5 hours late. 

New Haven trains running up to 5 hours late until March 12. Train 3879 
annulled March 5. Inbound trains on Boston and Albany up to 8 hours late to 
March 8 Train 406 annulled March 5 and 6. Trains 401, 418, and 415 annulled 
March 6. 

All flights north of Boston operated March 8, all were canceled March 4, normal 
operations resumed March 5. 

South and west of Boston, partial operations March 8. All flights except three 
United flights from Hartford canceled March 4, all air service normal March 5, 

CHICAGO REGION (INCLUDES : ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN) 
Period 9 

A series of snowstorms and blizzards, beginning on the night of February 9, 
1960, adversely affected operation of highway post office vehicles, trucks routes, 
mail messengers and star routes, many trips being curtailed, canceled, or de- 
toured, with resultant delay to mail. 

Period 10 

Railway post office service in trains 101 and 102, Chicago-Omaha, operated 
late March 29-81 because of detour Grand Island to Omaha around landslide 
near Atlantic, Iowa. Rock Island trains late March 28-31. Train 7 annulled 
one trip. Snowstorm in central Illinois March 15 and 16 delayed 18 star routes. 
In Michigan, 14 star routes delayed 8 to 10 hours March 22 by ice and snow and 
up to 6 hours March 24. 


CINCINNATI REGION (INCLUDES! INDIANA, KENTUCKY, AND OHIO) 
Period 9 


Repeated heavy snows during this accounting period resulted in omission 
of service and delayed operations of HPO, star and truck routes. This was 
especially true in Kentucky where, in some areas, snow accumulation exceeded 
20 inches. In addition to heavy drifts, slight thaws, followed by extreme cold, 
further impeded travel. However, in most cases, normal service was resumed 
the second day. 

The Dayton-Toledo-Columbus areas were “after” tested February 29-March 
1. A snowstorm and blizzard seriously hampered operation of star routes, RPO’s, 
HPO’s and city collection services. In spite of the crippling storm, it appears we 
will surpass the required 95 percent performance. 

Severe snowstorms seriously hampered operations during this period, Mails 
were delayed, many deliveries not completed, with only rail traffic being able 
to move in some instances. Some HPO trips were delayed up to 24 hours, with 
others being annulled. 

Period 10 

State police closed many roads to all traffic on March 9 and 10. About 25 
percent of Kentucky star routes failed to operate those two days. Seven trips of 
highway post office service canceled. Railway post office trains delayed up to 
514 hours. 

DALLAS REGION (INCLUDES : TEXAS AND LOUISIANA) 
Period 10 

No delays or disruption to transportation because of weather. Major delays 

to M.K. & T. trains March 13 and 14 because of freight train wreck in Oklahoma. 


DENVER REGION (INCLUDES: ARIZONA, COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, UTAH, AND WYOMING) 


Period 9 


During the accounting period overtime payments in many trains, because late 
train operation due to severe winter storms, have canceled out the normal 
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accumulation of deficiency. This is particularly true for RPO’s operating in the 
southern portion of the region. 

Inclement weather and icy and snowpacked highways have caused inter- 
mittent delays to various star routes with resultant missed connections and 
delay to the mail. Similarly, late train operation due to snowstorms has caused 
missed connections resulting in delayed mail. 


Period 10 

Irregularities confined to late operation of transcontinental trains from flood 
and blizzard areas. Clerical overtime 98 hours on Albuquerque and Los Angeles 
RPO on account of late arrivals caused by blizzards in Kansas. Omaha and 
Ogden RPO also delayed into region account rerouting UP trains over Burling- 
ton lines because of floods in Nebraska. 


MEMPHIS REGION (INCLUDES ‘ALABAMA, MISSISSIPPI, AND TENNESSEE) 


Period 10 

Weather contributed to late operation of some trains, particularly southbound 
Bristol and Chattanooga and Nashville and Atlanta RPO’s. Three star routes 
in Knoxville area canceled March 9 and 10 because of heavy snow and ice. Star 
routes in Clarksville area and between there and Nashville delayed and one star 
route in Memphis area delayed March 9. Memphis-Louisville truck 914 hours 
late March 5. 


MINNEAPOLIS REGION (INCLUDES: MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
WISCONSIN) 
Period 10 

Snow and floods caused following major delays: 

Ishpeming and Chicago train 162 canceled Ishpeming to Green Bay, March 
14 because of washout. Carrington and Turtle Lake trains 159 and 160 canceled 
March 23 by snow blockade. Aberdeen and Miles City train 16 delayed 14 hours 
March 11 by rockslide. Jamestown and Wilton train 148 delayed 14 hours by 
snow blockade March 14. St. Paul and Aberdeen HPO annulled April 1 by 
snow blockade. Aberdeen and Sioux City HPO delayed 8 hours by snow and 
engine trouble April 1. Southern South Dakota blizzard March 12-17 caused 
partial failure of 11 star routes. Floods in Mitchell-Sioux Falls-Sioux City 
area caused annullment of 8 star routes and partial failure of 13 others. In 
North Dakota 23 star routes were delayed or detoured during period because 
of snow. Two star routes in Minnesota and eight in Wisconsin were delayed 
by flood. 

NEW YORK REGION (INCLUDES: NEW YORK) 


Period 10 

One star route trip, Geneva to Newark, was canceled because of flooded roads 
and two trips were not completed because of snow. Fifteen star route trips 
were detoured because of flooded roads and eight trips missed connections or 
were delayed up to 3 hours by snow and ice. 

A freight derailment March 11 at Hancock delayed five trains a total of 
15 hours. A wreck at Groveland March 5 delayed four trains. Washouts 
March 31 and April 1 caused rerouting and 4- to 5-hour delays to five trains. 
Floods in Newark area seriously delayed all New York and Chicago trains 
March 31. 

Highway post offices out of Syracuse and Utica were delayed by snow, rain, 
and fog on March 5, 30, 31, and April 1. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION (INCLUDES: PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY AND DELAWARE) 


Period 9 

Heavy snowstorms blanketed the entire Philadelphia regional area March 
2, 3, 4, 1960. 

No trains were canceled but schedules were seriously delayed and trains 
operated 2 to 5 hours late in some instances. 
Period 10 

March 4 and 5 New York and Washington trains operated total of 20 hours 
late. Local service normal. Considerable unworked mail accumulated because 
of missed connections. New York and Pittsburgh trains 191 and 193 were 
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combined and operated 4 hours late. Train 192, same line, was 6 hours late. 
All other RPO's operated late but caused no serious disruption except delayed 
connections, 


PORTLAND REGION (INCLUDES: IDAHO, MONTANA, OREGON, WASHINGTON, AND 
ALASKA) 
Period 10 
Green River and Portland trains 3 to 5 hours late March 17 and 31 because 
of high water in Midwest. Union Pacific delays resulted from connection delays 
at Portland. 


ST. LOUIS REGION (INCLUDES: ARKANSAS, IOWA, AND MISSOURT) 


Period 9 

Snowstorms caused cancellation or curtailment of 16 HPO trips during the 
period. 
Period 10 

Heavy snows in Missouri and Iowa caused annullment of five round trips of 
HPO service and one 300-mile truck trip. One HPO was delayed by detouring. 
Iligh water caused annullment of one round trip of RPO service March 29 and 
another round trip daily beginning April 1. Neither is expected to resume 
operation before April 11. Burlington and St. Louis trains 15 and &8 began 
detouring over Rock Island and St. Louis tracks April 1. Rising water threat- 
ened annullment of St. Louis and Memphis trains over part of run. Wabash 
disrupted by flood at Sumner, Missouri, causing annullment of Moberly and 
Omaha trains 211 and 214 from March 29 for indefinite period. 

Flood conditions in Iowa from March 25 resulted in some delay and consid- 
erable star route detour mileage. 


SAN FRANCISCO REGION (INCLUDES: CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, AND ALL PACIFIC 
POSSESSIONS) 
Period 10 
Weather conditions ta Midwest caused some delay to transcontinental trains. 
Worst were March 5 to 7 and March 29 to April 1. Longest delay was 18 hours 
for Ogden and San Francisco train 101. RPO clerical overtime resulting totaled 
321 hours. 


WASHINGTON REGION (INCLUDES: DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, AND 
WEST VIRGINIA) 
Period 9 

Because of the heavy snowfall several times during this accounting period, 
some of our highway post offices were unable to operate, or operated very late. 
The heavy snows also affected the ontime operation of many of our railway 
post offices. 

Period 10 

One HPO trip was canceled and one trip was not completed. There were 
numerous HPO delays. Most were under 1 hour. 

In Maryland, 19 star route trips were canceled and 32 trips were over 1 hour 
late. In Virginia, 35 trips were canceled and 4 trips ran over 1 hour late. In 
West Virginia, 27 trips were canceled and 22 trips Were over 1 hour late. In 
the three States, there are a total of 796 star routes operating. 

One trip of the Abingdon and West Jefferson RPO was canceled and 21 other 
trips operated an average of 31% hours late. 

Some 80 train delays, not including late departures held for connections, aver- 
aged about 11% hours. 


WICHITA REGION (INCLUDES: KANSAS, NEBRASKA AND OKLAHOMA) 


Period 9 

Blizzard conditions in Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Kansas during the last week 
of February caused late operation of trains and HPO’s which resulted in con- 
siderable overtime being paid in this accounting period. 
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Period 10 

Extensive floods in Kansas and Nebraska seriously disrupted train service, 
Atchison and Downs train 519 annulled from March 29 through April 1 and 
train 510 from March 28 through April 1. Omaha and Colorado Springs trains 
7 and & annulled March 30 and detoured March 28, 29, 31, and April 1. Floods 
also necessitated extensive detours of Omaha and Ogden trains March 29 
through 31. Kansas City and Denison RPO trains detoured from Parsons, 
Kans., to Muskogee, Okla., via Coffeyville, Bartlesville, and Tulsa because of 
washed out bridge at Pryor, Okla. Freight derailment near Union City, Okla., 
required Kansas City and Dallas train 18 to detour from Chickasha to El Reno 
via Oklahoma City. 


Report OF PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT 
Period 9—February 8 to March 7, 1958 
ATLANTA REGION 


In the first 2 weeks of period 9, there was a great deal of delay to trains on 
account of the unusually severe cold weather. 


BOSTON REGION 


The worst blizzard of the winter hit New England on February 16 resulting 
in a general disruption of all forms of transportation. Nineteen inches of snow 
fell on Boston with larger quantities falling on inland areas. Highways were 
blocked with local authorities in some parts of New England being hard put to 
know where to plow the snow because of the amount already piled beside the 
roads from previous storms. The railroads were severely hampered in their 
operations with the result that some RPO trains were annulled, others canceled, 
and late operations were common. AMF, Boston was closed in on the 16th and 
17th. With surface transportation bogged down, emergency measures were 
invoked to move the mail. Commencing on the night of the 18th and continuing 
through February 21, 1,578 pouches of first-class letter mail totaling 35,510 pounds 
were airlifted to all parts of the country. 

Two trailers containing 840 sacks of time value circulars, destined for the 
Philadelphia area, were received at New Haven on February 20 via M.M. Route 
02283 operating from the Advo Co., Ine. of Hartford, Conn. New Haven Rail- 
road officials advised that movement by rail could not be guaranteed until the 
25th and agreed with our suggestion that the trailers be dispatched intact to 
Philadelphia. Departmental approval was received and the trailers arrived 
at Philadelphia early in the morning of February 21. Philadelphia region was 
advised of the move and requested to trap New England mails for the return trips. 
Both trailers returned to New Haven on February 21, the first carrying preferen- 
tials and the second parcel post. 


CHICAGO REGION 


On February 20, the eastern coast was designated a “distress” area due to 
being partly snowbound. The airlines airlifted approximately 3,000 pouches of 
first-class mail to midway from New York which pouches included mail for all 
States west of Illinois in addition to Iowa, on February 20, 21, and 22. 


CINCINNATI REGION 


Heavy snow conditions in the East States affected rail operations on several 
lines in the northern part of the region, causing numerous delays and annulled 
trains. Normal operations resumed quickly, however, and the situation cleared 
up completely in a few days. 

DENVER REGION 


Inclement weather has disrupted airmail service somewhat in Albuquerque 
district resulting in flight cancellations, receipt of delayed mails, and delayed 
dispatches. 

During heavy snowfall throughout the region, many star route contractors 
were unable to complete their regular service, while others found it necessary 
to detour considerably to complete assigned service. 
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Heavy snowfall, derailments, and freight wrecks caused delays to train service 
in Wyoming and Denver districts. Resultant overtime payments to clerks con- 
cerned were minor. 

MEMPHIS REGION 


Snow and ice during the middle of February caused severe hardships on star 
route Operators. In some cases, highways were closed, but the majority of the 
contractors managed to provide all post offices with some service each day. 
The highway patrol forces were very cooperative in assisting the drivers in 
getting over the roads. 

In spite of the adverse weather conditions, our HPO’s have been operating 
fairly well on time. 

NEW YORK REGION 


This region was visited by a very severe snowstorm on February 15 and 16, 
and rail service was disrupted to an extent unequaled in 36 years. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad was exceptionally hard hit because of the extreme cold and 
light snow which drifted through the screens in the electric locomotives. A 
number of diesel locomotives were also put out of service. The service was 
especially hard hit between New York and Washington. Service on all lines 
to and from New York was late from the 16th through the 24th. During this 
period it was necessary for the Pennsylvania terminal to break up a large 
number of pouches because of delayed and annulled trains. 

In the upstate areas the storm was extremely bad, and Syracuse and Rochester 
trains were annulled for the entire week from February 17 to 22. To add to 
their difficulties New York and Chicago ED train 3 was wrecked just west of 
Lyons, N.Y., on February 20; 16 of 19 cars were derailed including the RPO, 
and all 12 clerks in the unit were injured to some extent. 

In the Albany area delays were mostly in the Rensselaer yards of the New 
York Central. 

Another wreck which involved a freight train occurred on March 3 at Utica, 
N.Y., causing considerable difficulty in that area. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION 


The snowstorm of February 15, 1958, seriously disrupted all rail service in 
the Philadelphia region east of Harrisburg, Pa. Several trains were annulled 
or operated several hours late. The service disruption continued through Feb- 
ruary 23, 1958. Several days were required to clear backlogs and return RPO 
and CP service to normal schedule. 

Due to a severe snowstorm that swept over the eastern section of the coun- 
try, the week of February 16, rail service to Pittsburgh and Washington, D.C., 
was partially disrupted and the airlines were pressed into service during this 
emergency period to airlift first-class mail to above mentioned junction points. 
TWA and United Air Lines transported 3,059 pounds of first-class mail from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and Pittsburgh gateway points on February 21. 

A total of 6,426 pounds of first-class mail for Washington, D.C., and gateway 
mails was flown from AMF Newark on February 20, 21, and 22. 

Eastern, Delta, and Braniff Air Lines participated in flying this class of mail 
from Newark, N.J. 

ST. LOUIS REGION 


TWA carried a considerable volume of first-class mail from the East to both 
St. Louis and Kansas City during the recent snowstorm in that area. We re- 
ceived no reports of irregular handlings involving this mail. In many in- 
stances the mail was considerably advanced. 


WASHINGTON REGION 


One of the heaviest snowstorms in history descended on the eastern seaboard 
on February 15 and 16. High winds and deep drifting of snow had paralyzing 
effects on rail transportation in this region. 

By widnight of the 15th all Pennsylvania trains were operating 3 to 6 hours 
late. 

Due to heavy snow, high winds, and extreme cold all rail and highway traffic 
was practically paralyzed by the 17th. The PRR canceled several trains between 
Washington and New York. Trains from Washington to the South were delayed 
from 10 to 15 hours. 
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On the 19th, the PRR canceled all pullman accommodations and changed the 
RPO operation to two round trips of service in each direction between Washing- 
ton and New York. Mail and express trains were operated on irregular sched- 
ules. The emergency operation on the PRR permitted the Southern lines to 
return to reasonably normal operation on February 20. The PRR returned to 
normal operation on February 25. 

A large volume of first-class mail was airlifted between Washington and New 
York. 

Regular service on the B. & O. Railroad was maintained during the period of 
the storm although trains were arriving at their destinations several hours late. 
Contrary to expectations, the heavy snowstorm caused only minor delays to 
highway transportation services. Both HPO’s and star routes operated satis- 
factorily and there were relatively few omissions in service. 

During this period, seven star routes were extended for the improvement of 
service and prevention of delays to mails. 

As a result of the interrupted and irregular rail service between Washington, 
D.C., New York and Boston because of the snowstorm, it was necessary to estab- 
lish an emergency airlift of backed-up mail between these points. 

On February 19, 20 and 21, a total of 27,364 pounds of surface mail was trans- 
ported by this airlift from AMF Washington to the New York-Boston area. 


WICHITA REGION 


A severe snowstorm in northern Kansas on February 27 and 28 blocked the 
Union Pacific tracks and K.C. & Denver trains 9 and 10 of February 28, as well 
as trains 17 and 18 of that date, were again forced to detour between Topeka 
and Denver by way of Marysville, Kans., Grand Island and North Platte, Nebr. 
Normal service was restored on March 1, 1958. 

Service in the Belleville & Wichita HPO was interrupted February 27, 1958, 
due to snow and ice on the highway which made operation impossible. One 
round trip of service was omitted. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee appreciates the necessity for the Postmaster General to develop 
an integrated postal transportation system adapted to the present and future 
needs of the Post Office Department, and also appreciates that because of the 
present trend of significant reduction of passenger train service by the railroads 
such a system will probably require greater use of aircraft, trucks, and highway 
post Offices to provide expeditious and efficient transportation of mail. The com- 
mittee commends the Postmaster General for his intention, expressed repeatedly 
throughout the hearings on this legislation, to use alternative means of transpor- 
tation, including aircraft, only when the means formerly used prove inadequate 
to the present needs of the postal system. 

The committee also commends the Postmaster General for proposing the bill 
(S. 2402) in a form sufficiently comprehensive to insure an adequate review of 
the need for greater use of air transportation, and of the problems which may 
attend such use. However, the committee has concluded after careful study (1) 
that the Postmaster General aiready has general authority to transport all 
Classes of mail by air “to the extent required by the postal service,” at rates fixed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, and that it is neither necessary nor desirable to 
attempt to restate that present authority in another statute: and (2) that he 
does not have adequate authority to contract for air transportation, at rates other 
than those fixed by the Civil Aeronautics Board, in order to meet special needs of 
the postal service and that such authority should be provided by the Congress. 


THE PRESENT AUTHORITY OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 reenacted the provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 relating to the transportation of mail by aircraft. The Fed- 
eral Aviation Act provides that as used in that act the term “mail” means U.S. 
mail and foreign-transit mail (sec. 101(23)) :; that the Postmaster General shall 
tender mail to any air carrier certificated to transport it “to the extent required 
by the postal service” (sec. 405(d)) ; that such mail shall be transported by the 
air carrier in accordance with the regulations established by the Postmaster 
General (sec. 405(d)): and, that the Civil Aeronautics Board, upon its own ini- 
tiative or upon the petition of the Postmaster General or an air carrier, shall fix 
the rate of compensation for such transportation of mail by air (sec. 406(a) ). 
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That the Postmaster General has the statutory authority to send all classes of 
mail by air has been specifically confirmed by the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in the case of Atchison, T. & S.F. Ry. Co. v. Summerfield (229 
KF. 2d 777 (1956)). In that case the railroads challenged the right of the Post- 
master General to transport first-class mail by air, in connection with the experi- 
ment begun in 1958, contending that his statutory authority to use air transpor- 
tation was limited to movement of airmail. The Postmaster General contended 
that he was authorized to move all classes of mail by air. The brief filed by the 
Department of Justice and the Solicitor of the Post Office Department stated : 

“The legislative history of the (Civil Aeronautics) Act demonstrates that this 
interpretation is correct. That history shows that prior to its enactment 
several bills, seriously considered in committee hearings before both Houses of 
Congress, included a provision defining mail as mail prepaid at the rates of 
postage for airmail. This provision was changed, however, to eliminate the 
restriction to airmail and the act as passed contained the broad definition of 
mail as embracing all ‘United States mail or foreign-transit mail’.” 

The court, speaking through Judge Prettyman, properly concluded that the 
program of carrying first-class mail by air was within the statutory authority 
of the Postmaster General, and stated: 

“* * * the Postmaster General is authorized to arrange for the transportation 
of mail on all post roads established by law, including air routes. Standing alone 
this general authorization might not be persuasive, but the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, in requiring the Postmaster General to tender ‘mail’ to air carriers, does 
not limit that term to ‘airmail’; it provides generally that he shall tender ‘mail’ 
to ‘the extent required by the postal service’.”’ 

The committee wishes to make clear that the Post Office Department is fully 
in accord with its conclusion that the Postmaster Genera! already has authority 
to move all classes of mail by air. The Postmaster General and the Assistant 
Postmaster General for Transportation made clear to the committee during the 
hearings that subsections (c) and (d) of the bill as recommended by the 
Post Office Department were restatements of existing authority, and were 
included out of an abundance of caution and to insure that the Congress was 
fully informed of the Department’s intention to expand further the air trans- 
portation of first-class mail undertaken in 1953. (See hearings, pp. 9, 14, and 24.) 

The committee amendment, in the nature of a substitute, therefore eliminates 
from the bill the proposed new subsections (c) and (d), because it feels they are 
unnecessary, and consists solely of a revision of the proposed new subsection 
(e) dealing with the right of the Postmaster General to contract for air trans- 
portation at rates other than those fixed by the Civil Aeronautics Board under 
the provisions of the Federal Aviation Act. There is no present statutory 
authorization for his entering into such contracts. 

Mrs. Grananan. Have you completed your statement, Mr. Moore / 

Mr. Moore. That completes my statement, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Granauan. I would like to commend you on your statement, 
Mr. Moore. I would like to ask a couple of questions. 

It may be that sometime in the future the situation will develop 
whereby train service between certain points will be inadequate to 
maintain adequate, normal service for the transportation of mail. 
However, to the best of my knowledge there is no question of adequate 
train service between New York and Chicago and, yet, the Depart- 
ment. is airlifting first-class, 4-cent mail between these two points. 

Why does the Department contend it must fly the mail between 
Chicago and New York ? 

Is it not true that if a person wants expedited service, he can and 
should place a 7-cent airmail stamp on his letter and receive the type 
service that the Congress intended when it provided for the 7-cent 
airmail lift ? 

May I have yourcomments on that, Mr. Moore ? 

Mr. Moorr. Madam Chairman, this airlift of the mail from New 
York to Chicago was initiated, I believe, in 1953. At that time, and 
since that time, the schedules upon which the trains operate between 
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New York and Chicago are such that it does not provide the best serv- 
ice possible for the Post Office Department, which is the overnight 
delivery of first-class mail between these two important metropolitan 
areas of our Nation. 

Mrs. Grananan. Do you think it is fair to the public 

Mr. Moore. Mrs. Granahan, let me answer that question by saying 
this: I think it is eminently fair to the public to seek progress and 
improvement. I think any action that is taken which will provide a 
modern transportation, particularly of first-class mail, is certainly 
in the interest. of the public. 

Now, with respect to the questions that have been raised concerning 
the difference in the rates of 7 cents and 4 cents, let me emphasize 
that airmail continues to receive the highest priorities, not only in 
transportation but also in the postal facilities from which it is sent 
and to which it is directed and, in effect, I feel that there is sufficient 
difference between the type of service that is rendered airmail and 
4-cent letter mail on the airlift that there is a difference in the quality 
of service involved, 

Mrs. Grananan. One of our members of the subcommittee vester- 
day mentioned that he had sent a letter airmail and a letter 4-cent 
mail to his home and they both arrived at the same time. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; the difference being that there was no guarantee 
on the 4-cent letter. It moves on a space-available basis. There is 
absolutely no guarantee that he would receive air service; whereas, 
the 7-cent letter is going to receive it. 

Mrs. Grananan. But he did not. He sent one 4-cent mail and one 
7-cent air mail. 

Mr. Moore. Yes: I see. But, every time there is no guarantee that 
the 4-cent letter mail will arrive at the same time of the 7-cent. 

Mrs. Grananan. Could you cite for the record the specific cases 
where you must at the present time use the airlift technique because 
there are no trains running / 

Possibly, I could clarify the question by saying, I do not mean 
where you think you need to fly in order to get overnight service, but 
because vou must fly because there are no trains available / 

Mr. Moorr. Do you mean where there is no duplicating rail service ? 

Mrs. Grananan. Exactly. 

Mr. Moore. I do not recall any, Mrs, Granahan, but, again, it gets 
back to the problem of service. It gets back to the problem of the 
schedules which are being provided by rail transportation and, again, 
the reason that I have developed this morning as carefully as I 
possibly could the voluntary discontinuance of these railway pas- 
senger mail-carrying trains is to show that. this discontinuance was 
not due to the action of the Post Office Department. Unless I am 
wrong, this issue has been somewhat clouded and there has been some 
feeling by the committee and by other Members of Congress that the 
Post Office Department is primarily responsible for the discontinu- 
ance of mail-carrying passenger trains, I tried as carefully as I 
could to show that this is not the fact. 

Mrs. Grananan. Do you feel if you have to use the airlift that 
the trains would not have carried the mail ? 

Mr. Moore. No; I do not say that at all. TI say that the adoption 
of the proposal of airlifting in 1953 and 1954 was a normal evolution 
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of progress of transportation in the United States, and I believe that 
since the Civil Aeronautics Board has now granted us authority to 
extend this airlift under the present law to some 20 segments, I ‘feel 
we should use that authority in the best interest of the postal patrons. 

Mrs. Granauan. I think another facet of this, Mr. Moore, is what 
is the Post Office Department going to do about these jobs where mail 
clerks with jobs are, let us say, ch: anged by train withdrawals? Are 
they going to be placed or required to move or ace ept a reduced salary 
or lose their seniority ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I believe Mr. Barnes has the answer to that question. 

Mr. Barnes. During the last 2 years we have had, on account of dis- 
continuances of train service, about 626 such employees and none of 
them have lost their jobs and none of them have been demoted, They 
have all been placed in the service elsewhere. 

Mrs. GranaHan. But, they have had to change residence in some 
cases 

Mr. Barnes. In some cases; but wherever possible, we did not 
require them to change residence. 

Mrs, Grananan. Of course, if they were changed or sent to New 
York or the big metropolitan cities, certainly their salaries are not 
adequate. So, they would suffer some hardship. 

Mr. Barnes. Are you saying that the salaries are adequate then in 
small places 

Mrs, Grananan. No; I am not saying exactly that. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gross, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Moore, what is the differential in cost, taking New York and 
Chicago, in the transportation of first-class mail by train and by 
airlift 

Mr. Moore. I think we can figure that for you for the record. I do 
not believe we have those figures at our fingertips. They are not 
broken down, We have a comparison between the cost of the airlift 
as it is now in operation and the cost of moving that mail by rail on 
land, and, as I indicated during my statement, there would be an 


increase in cost of moving the : airlift mail which is now flown by air 


and moving it by land. There would be an increase in cost if we had 
to revert to rail transportation of some $130,000 annually. 

Mr. Gross. Roughly, is it more expensive to airlift it or less ex- 
pensive to airlift mail between New York and Chic: ago / 

Mr. Moore. We have always felt before the time that we computed 
these figures that on the overall the costs were about the same. 

Mr. Gross. About the same / 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Are you airlifting all first-class mail between New York 
and Chicago? 

Mr. Moore. No. 

Mr. Gross. Exclusive of 7-cent airmail, and I want that understood. 

Mr. Moore. I am advised that we are not airlifting all of it, Mr. 
Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Why not ? 

Mr. Moore. When it moves on a space-available basis, if it is not in 
the interest of improving the service, we do not use the airlift. In 
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other words, if it can be just as fast by rail, then rail transportation 
is used. 

Mr. Gross. Do you not run into serious delays on this space-avail- 
able basis ¢ 

Mr. Moore. It has not been our experience. I think Mrs. Grana- 
han pointed the answer to that question out when she said that the 
4-cent mail arrived at the same time the 7-cent mail arrived. 

Mr. Gross. Well, of course 

Mrs. Granauan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. Surely ; I yield to the chairman. 

Mrs. GranAHAN. But, again, that is preferential handling which 
that 4-cent mail is receiving ? 

Mr. Moore. No; I did not say it was necessarily preferential han- 
dling. I said there was no guarantee that that 4-cent letter would ar- 
rive at the same time as the 7-cent letter, but it could and it did in 
the instance you cited. 

Mr. Gross. What happens if you take a truckload of mail out to 
La Guardia Airport or Idlewild or any other airport in New York 
and there is no space available? How much time have you lost in 
taking it out there? 

Mr. Moorr. Mr. Gross, we have had very little difficulty in con- 
nection with the space available. We have made studies which show 
that the empty space in our domestic air carriers is such that we can 
move euediiouay all of the mail which we are now moving— 
25,000 tons a year, as I have indicated in my testimony, plus 15,000 
more—and it will not tax the air carriers and it will not require delay- 
ing the mail in any way to wait for air carriers. 

Mr. Cunninouam. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Cunninouam. Is it not true that the Post Office Department 
puts tremendous pressure on the air carriers to move that mail in the 
time allotted for it? 

Mr. Moore. I do not believe so. Mr. Cunningham, I cannot know 
what possibly exists at every airport in the United States, and in our 
anxiety to move mail as expeditiously as possible I suppose some com- 
ments have been made by some of our people urging that this mail 
be expedited. But, I know of no pressures that have been put on 
any airline, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Gross. Well, I still think that there must. be quite a delay in the 
mail that is taken out and there is no delivery, 

Mr. Moore. May T ask Mr. Wheeler, the Deputy Assistant Post- 
master General for Transportation, to develop this subject for you, 
Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. I would be happy to have some enlightenment on it. 

Mr. Wueeter. I think we need to recognize the difference in the 
traveltime. It takes 16 or 18 hours for the faster trains to travel from 
New York to Chicago and 914 or 3 hours for an airplane to make the 
same distance. We have a time advantage built in right there, and 
then the fact remains that our trains which leave New York City, for 
instance, in the evening hours do not carry all of the day’s business 
mailings and do not arrive in Chicago in time to make complete cover- 
age by that day’s delivery in the Chicago metropolitan area. That 
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mail falls over into the following day’s delivery. So there are several 
time elements involved there. 

The travel by airplane gives us a bonus because of its greater speed 

capacity, and also the fact that our letter carriers in the residential 

area leave the post office early in the day and they do not go out again 
until 24 hours later. While we may lose 2 or 3 hours in the actual 
movement of some mail to an airport and return it to the post office, 
it would still arrive in Chicago in time to make the same carrier 
delivery. 

Mr. Gross. I have never been convinced that there are not some 
serious defects. 

Let me make it plain: I want to see the mail carried by the fastest 
possible means that is compatible with the public interest. 

I have never been convinced that this space-available basis for the 
transportation of mail could be entirely satisfactory. In other words, 
that there are not serious defects in taking a truckload of mail 
out to an airport and finding no place available. In doing that have 
you not delayed that truckload of mail ser iously ? 

Mr. Wueeter. It would depend, Congressman. It might be, also, 
that the mail would have been sitting in a railroad depot waiting for 
thetrain to leave. It would not have made a mile in its journey during 
that same period of time. 

Mr. Gross. However, I can see that there could be a serious delay in 
this instance. 

Mr. Wuerter. There could be a serious delay in getting away from 
the point of dispatch, but it might arrive at the destination just as 
fast. 

Mr. Moore. I think, Mr. Gross, I can make this statement unequiv- 
ocally: that of mail that has moved by the airlift, 90 to 99 percent of 
it arrives at its destination before it would have arrived if it went on 
surface transportation. 

Mr. Gross. [ believe we had testimony at one of the previous hear- 
ings on this space-available basis to the effect that mail sacks were 
stacked in empty seats in planes. Is that still being done? 

Mr. Moore. Airmail has a priority and the airlines must move 
airmail. 

Mr. Gross. Iam talking about 4-cent letters. 

Mr. Moore. None that I know of. 

Have you heard of it, Mr. Wheeler? 

T am told if the airlines have empty seats, they can certainly put 
sacks of 4-cent airlift mail in those seats. I know that a good many 
of the airlines do. Ihave ridden in planes myself with airmail in the 
next seat. 

Mr. Gross. Might there be registered mail in the sacks that go into 
the seats ? 

Mr. Moore. There might be. 

Mr. Gross. I have never seen a railway mail car yet on which some- 
body did not earry a gun for protection of the contents of the mail ear. 

Is anyone protecting this mai) in the seats of the airplanes? 

Mr. Moore. We feel that it is adequately and completely protected, 
and no one can take it off. 
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Mr. Gross. Because no one can open the door and jump out. 

Mr. Moore. Nobody is going to do that. 

Mr. Gross. When Mr. Rasmussen testified—the chairman of the 
Minnesota Railway and Warehouse Commission—before the commit- 
tee a day or so ago, he made a pretty serious charge against the Post 
Office Department. He said he had come to the conclusion over 
the years that they —meaning the Post Office Department, as repre- 
sented by you gentlemen, are the most arbitri ary Department in the 
Federal “Gov vernment. 

He further states that you proceed as if America existed for the 
Post Office Department rather than the Post Office Department exist- 
ing to serve America, 

Mr. Moorr. May I give you a Jittle background in connection with 
this matter 4 

Mr. Gross Surely. 

Mr. Moors. Mr. Rasmussen wrote to the Postmaster General some 
months ago about some of the problems that he faced in connection 
with his duties on the commission, and 1 wrote to him and said that I 
thought in view of the statements he made, it would be well if repre- 
sentatives of the Post Office Department here in Ws ashington went up 
to see him. Mr. Wheeler and Mr. McIntyre, who is sitting next to 
him, went to see Mr. Rasmussen in his office. They had quite a dis- 
cussion as to what could be done to be of interest to his commission 
for the railroads and for the Post Office Department. 

Now, again, Mr. Gross, this is not in the area of the airlift. This 
has nothing to do with the airlift, and that is why I have tried as 
diligently and as carefully as I can in my statement ‘this morning and 
in other statements to demonstrate that some of the things you raise 
questions about do not have anything to do with the airlift. But if 
you would like to know what ‘happened in that area in which Mr. 
Rasmussen is concerned, I believe Mr. Barnes has a statement which 
covers the Post Office Department’s progam along those lines. T think 
it might be well to have it for your purpose. 

Mr. Gross. I understand perfectly that that has nothing directly 
to do with the airlift but, on the other hand, we are affected out in my 
part of the country pretty seriously by some of the things that are 
going on—the abandonment of trains, for instance. Mr. Barnes 
comes from Towa and knows the situation out there much better than 
I do from a mail standpoint and the gentleman testified before the 
committee and I thought his charge was a pretty serious one when he 
made it. 

Mr. Moore. It isa serious one. Tam deeply grieved that he would 
make that charge after we extended to him the “complete cooperation 
of trying to sit ‘down with him and tried to work it out. I did not 
know he felt that way. 

Mr. Gross. He speaks of a situation between Hibbing and Duluth 
and the refusal of the Post Office Department to use the train service. 

! do not want to take any considerable amount of time on this, but 
is there anyone who could speak to the specific situation that he re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. Wueertrr. Congressman, in the case of the Hibbing and Duluth 
service the railroad trains were removed. This was service from 
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Duluth up into the Iron Range in Minnesota. The trains were re- 
moved and substitute highway service was put in. ‘The railroad com- 
mission wanted the reestablishment of the trains on a trial basis. 
The railroad commission wanted the mail service returned to the 
trains, but the trains operated on such a schedule that they could not 
match the service being performed by truck. However, I cannot 
recall exactly, but either the Winton or Hibbing ¢ ‘hamber of Com- 
merce sent a letter to the Post Office Department commenting on the 
improved service that was being rendered to the patrons in the Iron 
Range area and particularly commented on the service to their town 
under the truck transportation program rather than using the 
railroad. 

We would be happy to get a complete story on that and submit it 
for the record. 

Mr, Gross. Thank you. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Moore, you go to some great length here— 
using your words: The bill, H.R. 8296, introduced by the chairman 
of the committee, which is an administration bill which he intro- 
duced, is not intended to be the basic authority, but merely to define 
more specifically an existing authority previously granted by the 
Congress. Again, H.R. 9488 asks that Congress repeal existing 
authority to airlift first-class mail. 

What authority has the Post Office Department to airlift 4-cent 

mail which the C ongress has granted ? 

Mr. Moore. In the Federal Aviation Ac ‘t, and prior to the Federal 
Aviation Act, in the Civil Aeronautics Act, there is established the 
authority for the Post Office Department, at rates established by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, to move any class of mail by air, “This 
authority was challenged, T might say, and as I pointed out in my state- 
ment, by the Santa Fe Railroad and it was taken to court. The court 
sustained the position of the CAB and the position of the Post Office 
Department that the Department did have the authority to move any 
class of mail by air under rates established by the CAB. The Supreme 
Court refused to review the case. 

Mr. Cunninecuam. Weare familiar with that. 

What is the purpose of H.R. 8296% If you think you have such 
authority, I cannot understand the purpose of H.R. 8296. 

Mr. Moorr. We had the feeling, due to questions raised by Members 
of Congress, that a clarification or specific legislation outlining the 
Postmaster General’s authority might be wise. We thought further 
that it would remove the contention of the railroads that once the 
Post Office Department got its nose under the tent so to speak, that 
it could then move all classes of mail without any specific more clari- 
fying authority. It was for that reason that last year we submitted 
this legislation to Congress. The Postmaster General and I both told 
the committee at the outset of the hearings that we did not feel we 
needed any further authority, but that actually the legislation was a 
limitation on existing authority because it specified those areas and 
certain conditions under which the Postmaster General could move 
mail by air. The railroads still oppose it. So at that point we then 
went into hearings before the Senate committee. The Senate com- 
mittee reported the bill and said that we did not need any additional 
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authority and they did not believe that our authority should be 
limited. 

Proceeding from that point onward, we went before the CAB and 
requested that our authority be limited only to the movement of first- 
class mail. 

We think we have done everything consistent with the public in- 
terest in trying to secure an improv ement in the mail service and at 
the same time not destroy nor adversely affect the railroad industry 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. You are familiar with the fact that the House 
Committee on Appropriations specifically stated in this year’s appro- 
priation bill that you should not proceed with this until you did have 
clear legislative authority. So they must have felt that’ you did not 
have such authority. 

Are you familiar with that ? 

Mr. Moorr. I do not recall that the words of the committee were 
exactly that way. I was under the impression that what the commit- 
tee said was, “until the Congress had expressed itself on the matter.” 
I can get the wording which was used. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. But it said, in effect, you should stop this until 
you received clear legislative authority. 

Mr. Moore. I did not understand from that statement that they 
thought we did not have now authority to move first-class mail by air. 
I did not understand that. 

Mr. Cunninouam. It was pretty clear. 

After that statement was contained in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, you went ahead and expanded the airlift 
directly in violation of what their wishes were in the matter? 

Mr. Moore. We do not feel we did, Mr. Cunningham. We do not 
feel we violated their wishes in the matter. This report is on matters 
relating to the 1961 appropriations for the Post Office Department 
which. do not go into effect until July of this year. We do not feel 
that we did anything in violation of the spirit of their statement. 

We had been before the Civil Aeronautics Board in connection with 
this matter prior to our appearance before the House Appropriations 
Committee. The CAB issued an order and I would say that if this 
authority of the Postmaster General is challenged, Mr Cunningham, 
this is a matter also for the CAB, because that is the agency which 
granted us the rate authority. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. You state categorically that the act. stated that 
. you could carry the mail in any way, “shi ape, or form that you saw fit? 
Mr. Moorr. Under conditions and rates imposed by the CAB. 

: Mr. Cunntnenam. Have they given you blanket legislative author- 

: ity to carry mail in any way, shape, or form as you see fit, or are they 

saying if you determine that you want to fly it by air then they are 

: obligated to set the rates? 

Mr. Moore. No sir. We must have an original rate order from the 
CAB before we can move one ounce of first-class mail by air. We 
must have the conditions outlined in the CAB order and I will be 
happy to furnish the order for the record. It was issued March 25 

of this year. I will provide it for the record. It outlines the condi- 
tions, one of which is space available, and it outlines the rates. 
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Mr. Cunnineuam. I understand that; but does it specifically say, 
“We hereby authorize the Post Office Department to airlift this mail— 
4-cent mail?” Does it say that? 

Mr. Moore. I do not know whether it says it in those words. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, perhaps, not in those words. 

Mr. Moore. But, I certainly interpret it as authority; yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Cunninouam. That is quite surprising, because I have been 
working on this matter for 6 months and that has never come up. 
As a matter of fact, I was under the misapprehension that you had 
some legislative authority from the committee and the Congress to 
proceed with the airlift. I was amazed to find that you did not, and 
vet you have gone ahead. 

This bill is designed to let the Congress decide whether to let you do 
this or not to do it. 

Mr. Moore. I understand what you are saying. The only thing is, 
T think the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committees of the 
Congress have expressed themselves on the subject in the enactment 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, and it was reenacted, as I under- 
stand it, in the Federal Aviation Act in 1958. That is where it put 
the obligation on the CAB to establish rates and conditions under 
which we can fly any class of mail. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Well, I will have to check with the CAB. They 
say the only thing 5 at they are doing is setting the rates that you 
request, feeling, as I said, that you have that authority. All they 
ave doing is acting — your request to set the rates. That is what 
thev told us in the office. 

Mr. Moorr. It seems to me it is somewhat of an idle gesture for 
the CAB to establish a condition and a rate and then have us not to 
have any authority to fly. We are certainly wasting a lot of time 
appearing before the the CAB and they are wasting a lot of time 
issuing an order, if there is no authority for us to do it. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. You must have convinced them that you have 
the authority because of what you said in your statement, although 
vou have not convinced me. 

Mr. Moore. May I point out this: Had any of those who appeared 
at the hearing before the CAB, which occurred in January of this 
vear, including the railroads and the Railroad Brotherhood, I be- 
lieve had they felt that the CAB did not have the authority to do 
this, they would have appealed the question to the courts just as they 
did in 1954. They did not do this, and I assume that. they felt that 
there was no question about the legal authority involved. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. I think there is a great deal of question about 
it and, in fact, I do not think it exists. 

Referring further to your statement, you make some points here 
and talk about various things and that you should not ignore public 
demands for more expeditious transportation of mail “and so on. 

I have not received one single letter from anyone saying that they 
are demanding this; not a single one. I do not know ‘where this 
demand comes from. I think if people want to get air service, 
all they have to do is put a 7-cent stamp on their letter. That. is 
the whole nub of my argument. They have this air service avail- 
able to them and all they have to do is put the proper postage on it. 
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What demand is there which has come to your office about which 
I do not know ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Cunningham, we have demands all the time to 
improve the postal service. 

fr. Cunnincuam. I do not doubt that you could greatly improve 
the postal service, but I would not go so far as to say you ought to 
allow somebody to get by with a 4-cent stamp when they should put 
on a 7-cent stamp. 

Mr. Moore. I have been trying to show the distinction in the type 
service rendered in connection with the 7- and 4-cent letters. I have 
tried to show the difference in the type service rendered. I believe 
that the service for 7-cent airmail is superior to the service for the 
4-cent airlift, because there is no guarantee whatever that the 4-cent 
letter which a patron drops in the mailbox is going by air, and there 
is no guarantee—— 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Let me ask this question : 

Are you airlifting 4-cent letter mail between Minneapolis—the Twin 
Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul—and Waterloo, Iowa ? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Why not? We would like expedited service out there. 

Mr. Moore. There is no airlift unless there is a feeder line operating 
in that area with which I am not acquainted. We have asked the 
CAB for specific segments which in our judgment we could use for 
the airlifting of first-class mail, and I know the segment which you 
have discussed here is not one of those which we have requested. 

Mr. Gross. But, it seems to me that there is a good deal of discrimi- 
nation then in the handling of mail, in that certain areas of the 
country get much faster service than they do in another area of the 
country. 

Mr. Moore. Well, I do not believe, Mr. Gross—— 

Mr. Gross. They get the opportunity to pay 7 or 8, and the De- 
partment now wants 8 cents for an airmail letter—we get the privilege 
of paying a premium price; whereas, in some areas of the country 
they are getting it at 4 cents. 

Mr. Moore. I do not believe that you would turn your back on an 
opportunity to provide better service just because you cannot do it 
between every two cities in the United States. 

Mr. Gross. I am not advocating that, but I want the good things 
of life spread around to the greatest number of people. 

Mr. Moore. I am doing the best I can, Congressman, to do that. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. You testify that so and so brings the total cost 
by rail to a level in excess of the cost of 19 cents per ton-mile by air. 
However, you are familiar with the testimony of Mr. Stans who said 
before an appropriate committee of Congress that the airlift of mail 
was more expensive than surface transportation ? 

Mr. Moore. I do not recall when he made that statement. But, 
I know, that our costs are based upon computations which we made 
most recently in order to provide the Appropriation Committees with 
a& comparison in costs as between what it would cost to revert the 
present airlift to surface transportation. 
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Mr. Cunnrncuam. Mr. Stans made the statement before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee that it was more expensive to airlift 
4-cent letter mail. 

Mr. Moors. This year or some years ago / 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Well, I believe it was in 1957. 

Mr. Moore. Well, of course, the costs are different today, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. I understand. 

You say in response to a request made by Mr. Murray for informa- 
tion relating to the volume of mail burned or destroyed due to airplane 
accidents and so on and then referred to the snowstorm we had in 
February and March and you responded to an inquiry from me as 
to the amount of mail that was diverted from air to rail; did you not? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. And then you go on to cite certain instances 
where mail has had to be diverted from the railroads because of things 
other than snow. 

Do you have any information as to any delays or diversions which 
have taken place * Reve of such things as foggy conditions which 
ground airplanes and matters which are not just limited to the 
snowstorms / 

Mr. Moore. I am certain there have been delays in connection with 
air transportation and I am certain there are delays in connection 
with rail transportation and highway transportation. What we tried 
te do was to merely summarize all of the information we could secure. 

Mr. Cunntncnam. You say so much mail was diverted from the 
airlines in 2 months during the snowstorm but then in your com- 
munication to me about the mail that had to be diverted from the 
rail and trucks because of accidents involving weather and so on, I 
do not. think you should compare a railroad diversion with an airplane 
diversion. 

Are you including everything that affects a diversion of an airline 
and not just the snow ? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir, only the snowstorm. 

Mr. Cunnrnenam. But there are other delays such as fog which 
you do not include in making your comparison ? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I left dangling one thing relative to this lan- 
guage which I think is pretty strong and clear in the Appropriation 
Committee report which came out this year in the present 1961 Appro- 
priation Act which stated, I am sure, in clear language that you 
should not expand this airlift until you had clear legislative authority 
to do so. 

Mr. Moore. Mr, Cunningham, just so that you understand me, I 
think certainly you are entitled to your logical conclusion on this, 
and the only thing I would like to point out is this: It says here: 
“Accordingly, the Committee recommends that there be no extension 
of the airlift until the Congress has taken legislative action on the 
question.” 

I do not read into that the Appropriations Committee saying that 
we do not have the authority. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. I think it is as clear as it can be. 

Mr. Moorr. Well, I see. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. And, so do Members of the Appropriations 
Committee to whom I have mentioned this. Since that language was 
put into the report, even though it may not be clear to the Post 
Office Department, you did go ahead and further extend the airlift? 
Mr. Moore. We went ahead and notified the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of both the Senate and the House 
Mr. CunnincGuam. May I ask in that regard why in the last para- 
graph in that general order you asked that it be kept secret and 
not publicized ¢ 
Mr. Moors. No one here had any orders to keep it secret. There 
was no secrecy involved in connection with the order whatsoever. 
Mr. CunnincHam. You know to what language I am referring? 
Mr. Moore. I know there was language in a ‘report or an order that 
was issued by one of the regional offices in connection with this mat- 
ter, and I am under the impression that that language was put in 
there because the final orders had not been issued by the hes vdquarters 
here in Washington. 
Mr. Cunnrneuam. Well, of course, it gives some of us the impres- 
sion that you w — to sneak this thing i in without letting us know. 
Mr. Moors. I deeply regret that. There is nothing secret with 
reference to anything we have anything to do with. 
Mr. Cunnrncuam. You know that Mr. Gary referred to it in his 
comments on the floor the other day, do you not ¢ 
Mr. Moore. I certainly do. 
Mr. Cunnrncuam. You are talking about the first-class mail, are 
you not, Mr. Moore? Are you airlifting any second- or third-class 
mail or any other category of m: ail in any : amount ? 
Mr. Moore. There is a distinction between what was authorized for 
the so-called feeder lines and for the trunklines by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Bureau in 1953, and the distinction is of a technical nature. 
I would like to have Mr. Wheeler mention the difference. But, on 
trunkline carriers there is no mail carried other than first-class, 4-cent 
letter mail. 
On the feeder lines the Civil Aeronautics Board authorized the 
Post Office Department to include some other types of preferential 
mail, and that has been moving since 1953 over the so-called feeder 
lines, and their total revenues out of all this airlift of first-class and 
other mail amounts to some $200,000 or $300,000 a year. 
Mr. Cunninenam. I understand how these thing get started and 
grow, but I want to know if there is any second- or third-class mail 
which is airlifted ¢ 
Mr. Moore. No third-class, but the other types of preferential mail 
airlifted by the feeder lines, including 
Mr. Wueetrer. Congressman, if I may, the other types of mail 
moved are daily newspapers, special delivery, and special-handling 
parcel post. 
Mr. Cunntncuam. Then, you are ene second-class mail. 
Mr. WuHeeEter. On the feeder lines, and have been for 6 years. 
Mr. Moore. This is on the feeder lines and $130,000 is the revenue 
for the so-called feeder lines for all the first-class mail they airlift 
annually. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Moore, I have figures that are taken from, 
I believe, your own reports as to ‘the decline in the number of airmail 
pieces; that is, the regular airmail pieces. 
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These pieces in 1955 totaled 1,639,300,000 pieces and in 1961 it 
dropped to 1,283 million pieces. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; the volume 

Mr. Cunnincuam. To what do you attribute this? 

Mr. Moore. I, frankly, do not have an explanation for it. The 
House Appropriations Committee asked me the same question, but 
you will note, however, that there is an increase in the weight. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. I understand but I wonder if that is in the 
second-class mail which you are now flying at second-class postage 
rates. 

Mr. Moore. The total postage, let us say, that is paid to the Depart- 
ment for airmail is increasing. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I understand that. 

The only conclusion that I can come to is that this airlift is be- 
coming so well known and being expanded that people are taking 
their chances and they are putting on a 4-cent stamp instead of a 
7-cent stamp and have a pretty fair feeling that it 1s going to go 
by air. 

Mr. Moorr. We have not noticed that. We have not found that. 

Mr. CunninGuam. But, you have this drop. 

Mr. Moorer. I do not say that the drop is due to the airlift. I would 
not want to leave that impression with you. 

Mr. CunnincHam. To what is it due? Do you have someway of 
responding to it? If you do, 1 would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Moore. Well, I do not believe it is due to the airlift. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Well, I can say that as a logical result, and 
your insistance that the airlift is going to be expanded, that you are 
going to destroy the 7-cent stamp. 

Mr. Moore. I do not believe so for the views that I have presented, 
Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunnrncHam. In Omaha, Nebr., we have a huge mail handling 
center there which is owned by the railroad, built by the railroad and 
maintained by the railroad for this mail which comes into Omaha 
from various parts of the country. If this airlift is eventually ex- 
panded to take most all of the 4-cent mail, which I think is a logical 
thing, who is going to provide these facilities at the air terminals 
that are now provided by the railroads? They have an investment 
in the various types of equipment of about $1 billion. Who is going 
to provide the handling facilities at the air terminals which is now 
provided by the railroads at their terminals ? 

Mr. Moore. I do not think the expansion that we propose of 15,000 
tons—and that is, frankly, all that I can see in the foreseeable future— 
is going to either overtax the facilities at the airports under the 
metropolitan area concept which Mr. Barnes is prepared to discuss 
with the committee, nor do I think it will result in any particular 
obsolescence of the mail-moving equipment that is provided by rail- 
roads, because of the increased volume of second-, third-, and fourth- 
class mail, Mr. Cunningham. I think if the future is anything like 
the past—and I believe it will be—the increase in the volume of mail 
in the next 10 years will exceed the increase in volume of 20 percent 
which has occurred in the past 8 years. 

Mr. CunntneHam. Well, of course, I have been around here a 
short time while some others have been around a long time, but if you 
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get your nose under the tent, as you mentioned, and once you start 
this thing, it is going to grow so grow and grow, and you know it. 

Mr. Moore. Well, I do not believe that; 1 do not believe it will. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board in restricting its authority for the Post 
Office Department to move first-class mail only is, I think, a step in the 
direction that you are talking about. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, | emphatically disagree with you that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has given you authority, because that is not 
what they told my office. But, assuming that your statement is cor- 
rect, I would like to hear from you. 

Mr. Moore. Well, I shall be very happy to have an explanation 
furnished for the record on the legal questions involved here, unless 
the Legal Counsel of the Post Office Department desires to make a 
comment. 

Mr. Kwnoxzu. We would like to. 

Mr. Moore. Do you mind, Mr. Cunningham ? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Delighted. 

Mr. Moore. They are the lawyers. 

Mr. Kwouu. I would like to ask Mr. Meininger, who is close to this, 
to make an explanation. 

Mr. Merntncer. Madam Chairman and Mr. Cunningham, in order 
to clarify the statement of Assistant Postmaster General Moore, I 
think we must say that the Civil Aeronautics Board’s authority has 
been limited to the fixing of fair and reasonable rates for the airlift 
service. However, I think that perhaps Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Moore, in referring to the term “authority” in relation to the 
actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board, has in mind that, without 
knowing the type of rate the Post Office Department will receive for 
the transmission of airlift mail, that as a practical matter the Post 
Office Department is powerless to act unless it receives a fair and rea- 
sonable rate that permits the implementation of an airlift program. 
In a sense that is authority ; however, insofar as the legal authority is 
concerned, we believe that the decision of the court of appeals in the 
Aitchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe case, which has been mentioned previ- 
ously, clearly indicates that the basic authority rests with the Post 
Office Department. Specifically, the court of appeals referred to gen- 
eral statutes under which the Postmaster General has authority to pro- 
vide for the transportation of mail on all post roads including, I 
might say, all air routes, and in addition to these general authorities, 
the court referred to the Civil Aeronautics Act, which is now the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958, under which the Postmaster General is au- 
thorized to tender mail, and it defines mail in terms of U.S. mail and 
foreign-transit mail; and it also provides that the Civil Aeronautics 
monet shall fix fair and reasonable rates for the transportation of 
mail. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is a clear statement and I think it is what 
I said. The CAB has not given you authority to fly 4-cent mail. It 
only fixes the rates. I know you have been going on the Supreme 
Court decision, and that upsets me. I do not like the Supreme Court 
telling the Congress what they meant when they passed their laws. 
That is why we have this legislation here. I Sonam does not 
approve it, that is one thing, but they will have an opportunity to 
pass on it one way or another. 
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That is all, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Granauan. Any further questions? Mr. Barry ? 

Mr. Barry. No. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. In looking at the House Appropriations Committee 
statement, I think the key word there is “extension.” It recommends 
there be no “extension” until the Congress has taken action on the 
question. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Gross, I would not like to leave this hearing with- 
out the committee understanding the full position in which the Post 
Office Department is placed. On the one hand we have a Senate com- 
mittee report of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee of the 
Senate in 1959 which says to the Department, “Go ahead. We think 
you are right. We think this is in the interest of progress. We think 
that is the thing the Post Office Department has to do,” and outlines 
legal support of that in four or five pages. 

We in the meantime acted in good faith with that committee. This 
committee has not spoken. The Appropriation Committees of both 
Houses had not spoken. So, we went ahead on the basis of the only 
congressional expression we had, and I do not believe you could have 
expected any department acting with integrity to do anything else. 

So we went to the Civil Aeronautics Board on the basis of the only 
expression of Congress at that time except for the expression of the 
Federal Aviation Act and expressions of the Foreign and Interstate 
Commerce Committees, and then we appeared before the House 
Appropriations Committee. In the hearings before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, not one word was raised in opposition to the 
actions of the Department. This takes us up to about February, as 
T recall. 

Mr. Gross. This is the House committee ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. Then the House committee comes out with this 
report. Then we come up before the Senate committee. No state- 
ment. was contained in the Senate committee report other than would 
give us permission to go ahead. 

Now we are faced with the bills introduced by the distinguished 
member of the committee and Mrs. Granahan, the distinguished chair- 
man of this committee, and others. No action has yet been taken. So 
we are torn between expressions on the one hand of “go ahead” and 
expressions on the other hand of “do not go ahead.” We have done 
the only thing we think we could have done in good conscience. 

Mr. Gross. I am not contending the committee report is binding. 
The law is binding. 

Mr. Moorr. Mr. Gary pointed out that, that there was nothing 
binding on us. 

Mr. Gross. The law is binding and it seems to me there is a 
shortcoming in the bill introduced by the gentleman from Nebraska, 
Mr. Cunningham, unless his bill goes to the repeal of the basic law 
which gives the Postmaster Gencral the right to transport mail in the 
most expeditious manner or whatever the language is. We would not 
reach this subject at all unless we go to the basic law that gives the 
Postmaster General that authority. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir, I do. 
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Mr. Gross. I do think the word “extension” is the key word here. 
But you are planning to extend, are you not, by some 15,000 tons ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, and we have implemented part of the 15,000 tons 
and it is our intention to continue with the remainder. 

Mr. Gross. Which will bring it to 40,000, 

Mr. Moore. Yes, and as far as we can see in the foreseeable future 
that is all we can do. 

I call your attention to one other thing, Mr. Gross. We have to 
read the report of the House Appropriations Committee in connection 
with funds appropriated for the Post Office Department for 1961. 
The only connection in which this report has any meaning whatsoever 
to the executive branch of the Government is in connection with the 
bill it is associated with, and that bill is the appropriations act for 
our Department beginning in July of this year. 

The second thing is, if the Appropriations Committee were really 
serious about this matter, they would have put a limitation on the 
funds of the Department. 

Mr. Gross. Regardless of the rightness or wrongness of airlifting 
mail and the economic effects that flow from what you are doing by 
airlifting 4-cent mail, it seems to me this committee, in consideration 
of this situation, ought to go back to the basic law and deal with 
that. I am not passing judgment on the rightness or wrongness of 
this. As I have tried to say before, I think the airlifting of 4-cent 
mail is discriminatory in some respects. I think perhaps you are 
yenalizing many people who help pay the postal bill and who do not 

enefit from it. But we may only compound the situation by passing 
stopgap legislation. I do not know just where I stand on this matter 
at this moment, just to make a little confession. 

Mrs. Grananan. Mr. Moore, there are two bodies of this Congress. 
Why was not this matter discussed with this committee ? 

Mr. Moore. We did. We sent a request for legislation to this com- 
mittee a year ago. 

Mrs. Grananan. If you had authority, why did you request it? 

Mr. Moore. The reason we requested it was to limit the authority 
of the Postmaster General in certain areas which we thought might 
be desirable, but which we found out by the expression of the Senate 
committee was not desirable, and because of the opposition of the 
railroads and I believe Mr. Nagle. We sent the legislation to the 
Congress through an executive communication to the committees of 
the House and Senate a year ago in order to lay the issue before the 
Congress. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I just want to note that a great many people have 
said they have not received many letters on this matter. I have 
received many letters from people who are very much distressed to 
think they are putting on the 7-cent stamp to have their mail trans- 
ported by air, and other people have that same privilege for 4 cents. 
I have many of those letters. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Madam Chairman, I have one brief question I 
would like to ask another witness if I may recall him at this time. 
I would like to ask Mr, Brand some questions. 

Mrs. Grananan. Thank you very much, Mr. Moore. 

Now if Mr. Brand will please come forward. 
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STATEMENT OF HERBERT B. BRAND, DIRECTOR, RAILWAY, MAIL 


TRANSPORTATION DIVISION, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADS—Resumed 


Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Brand, in the testimony today of Mr. 
Moore he went to some length to indicate that there is not very much 
money involved in this matter of the airlift; and Mr. Tipton, appear- 
ing yesterday, § suid this involved only an insignificant amount of 
money as to whether trains remain in service or are taken off. 

I would like to have your comments as to whether this is an insig- 
nificant matter or it is not? 

Mr. Branp. We certainly do not think it is an insignificant matter, 
Mr. Cunningham. Mr. Moore has testified this morning that within 
the foreseeable future he intends to airlift 15,000 tons of this first- 
class mail that we are now handling, but at the same time this is a 
10-year program that they have. The foreseeable future probably 
does not go as far as the 10-year plan, but whether it does or does not, 
our feeling is this: 

We have many trains that have RPO cars on them, and the earn- 
ings from those trains are now in most cases at the break-even point 
or below the break-even point. When the RPO cars are taken off 
the trains, I feel sure the railroads will reduce their passenger train 
service. 

I can cite this fact: 

When the experimental airlift was begun in 1953 and RPO serv- 
ice was taken off the trains—I think Mr. Moore testified 11 RPO cars 
were discontinued—we discontinued 9 trains as a result of that, and 
that is almost 1 train per RPO car. 

As Mr. Tipton testified yesterday, the money paid the airlines for 
4-cent mail represents about 1 percent of the annual rail revenues 
for the railroads. Those figures are not exact, but they will suftice 
for this pupose. But that g percent has to be brought to individual 
trains—Ii percent is not too important if you are ~ thinking of $10 
billion of revenues, but if you take as much as 75 cents to $i a mile 
out of the train earnings on trains that are already on a break- -even 
point, some adjustment has to be made, 

Mr, CONNINGHAM, Can you give some specific illustrations of trains 
that will be discontinued if this mail continues to be taken aw ay from 
them 

Mr. Branp. I filed an appendix with my statement. I think it is 
appendix E, and in that I recorded what the railroads had given me 
in response to my request, which was the revenue from RPO service 
and mail service on their principal mail-carrying trains. Those 
principal mail-carrying trains are the ones operating between the 
points where the Post Office Department ultimately, as I understand, 
intend to fly mail. 

That showed we were now receiving about $55 million annu: lly on 
those trains from RPO service alone. From the first-class mail car- 
ried in storage service on the same trains and which also would 
be lost, we received another $10 million. So the revenue from RPO 
and first-class mail amounted to almost $67 million. The Post Office 
Department pays us at the rate now of about $85 million a year for 
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all our RPO service. So you can see this is a substantial part of 
our entire RPO service. It is not insignificant to us. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Your point is many of these trains are operat- 
ing on a break-even point and just the loss of 1 percent of their 
revenue could cause a discontinuance of their service / 

Mr. Branp. It is not 1 percent of their revenue. On some trains 
it amounts to 70 percent. , 

Mr. Cunnincuam. It is 1 percent overall but in certain cases it 
is tremendous / 

Mr. Branp. That is right. Our RPO revenue from the particular 
trains in my exhibit ranged from almost zero to as high as 70 per- 
cent. Mr. Tipton was speaking of 1 percent of the total revenue 
which we receive for all the service we provide including storage 
service. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Do you have any further comment you would 
make on the testimony? Those are the only two points I had in 
mind. 

Mr. Branp. On this particular point, no. I have other comments 
I would like to make. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. If this is expanded there will be, in your opin- 
ion, perhaps a large number of trains that will be discontinued ? 

Mr. Branp. I think definitely so, and I think the Pennsylvania 
Railroad officials testified to that effect this week. 

Mr. Gross. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Grananan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Again not going to the merits or demerits, but if this 
is designed as a subsidy for the railroads, I, for one, would prefer 
to vote an outright subsidy for the railroads than impair mail service 
in any way, if that is what is involved. I just do not know from 
hearing thistestimony. Iam in somewhat of a fog. 

Mr. Branp. We are not asking for a subsidy in the mail service. 

Mr. Gross. I am not talking about a subsidy in the mail service. I 
am talking about a subsidy to keep the railroads operating. I do not 
want to see the railroads abandoned. But I think transporting an in- 
creasing amount of the mail by air in some form or other is inevitable. 
I do not see how you can stop it. Just trying to reason this thing out, 
I think it is inevitable. But I do not want to lose the rail system of 
this country. It has been impaired in our part of the country pretty 
badly now for a number of years and of course you cannot attach that 
all to the mail service. 

Mr. Brann. No. We do not say the loss of the mail service is the 
only reason we have taken trains off, no. But the word “subsidy” 
bothers me because to me that means we are being paid for something 
we do not do. The Interstate Commerce Commission fixes the rates 
we charge. The Postmaster General has a day in court and we have 
ours, and after we are through the Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixes what they consider fair and reasonable rates for the service we 
perform. There is nosubsidy in that. 

Mr. Barry. You said in some instances as much as 70 percent of the 
total revenue of a railroad is represented by the mail revenue. If the 
Post Office Department determines they do not want to continue the 
service, if they say the service is not needed, it would represent a sub- 
sidy to the railroads, would it not? 
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Mr. Branp. I do not follow that line of reasoning Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Barry. I mean by that, if 70 percent of the revenue of a railroad 
is being paid for services which are no longer needed, 70 percent of the 
reason for the railroad being in existence is gone ? 

Mr. Branp. It is not a question of the service not being needed. It 
isa question of who will provide it. 

Mr. Barry. But 70 percent of the reason for the railroad being 
needed is passé if the Post Office Department determines they can do 
it another way cheaper and faster. If you ask them to keep the rail- 
roads on, you are asking for a subsidy, are you not ? 

Mr. Branp. You may overlook the fact that the Department’s pro- 
posal is to fly mail between the main cities. We are getting a good 
part of that 70 percent for all the towns in between the main centers 
that we areserving. This airlift cannot serve those points. We either 
serve them through trains or the Post Office Department has to put 
on some other service to do it. 

Mr. Barry. That is true, but if the Post Office Department found 
a better way to do it, faster and cheaper, and you say they should not 
do that, it is like trying to subsidize a railroad at the expense of effi- 
ciency and possibly a saving in cost to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Branp. First of all, we do not agree that there is a saving in 
cost. 

Mr. Barry. I do not say that there is, but there could be. 

Mr. Branp. There could be, yes; I grant that. 

Mr. Barry. And another thing that came up when Mr. Moore was 
testifying, when they were talking about this distance between New 
York and Chicago. I believe the fast trains leave New York for 
Chicago at 3, 4, 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and I doubt whether 
business mail is dispatched from New York in time to get out on 
those trains, which means the mail would not get to Chicago until the 
next day. If you take the mail to the airports—I use the airlines 
a great deal, I made 32 trips by air from Washington last year, 
and I am often a midnight traveler, and I get on those planes 
and they are only half filled with passengers. There is ample room 
for mail. Should the people in Chicago have to have that mail 
come in a day later, with a possible grest expense to business? 

Mr. Branp. I would have to go into quite a lot to answer that, 
Mr. Chairman. But first of all, before the airlift started between New 
York and Chicago we were making next day delivery to those cities. 

Mr. Barry. That is true, but most of those trains between New 
York and Chicago have been taken off. There used to be trains 
that would get you there the next morning, but train service has 
been seriously curtailed between the two cities, and with that the 
opportunity for the Post Office Department to deliver mail in a 
reasonable time. 

And what would you do if you had 10 or 15 trains between Chicago 
and New York, each one carrying a little mail, and then you reduced 
it to five trains? That means those five trains would have to carry 
all the mail, rather than a little on each of 10 or 15 trains, and that 
creates a problem because you cannot distribute it expeditiously. 
There are hundreds of planes flying between the two cities, and it 
makes for better distribution. 

Mr. Branp. I have answers to those, sir. 
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Mr. Barry. I would like to hear them. 

Mr. Branp. You say if we cut down from 15 trains to 5 it puts 
a lot of mail in in a shorter space of time than if we handled a 
little on each of 15 trains. Do not overlook the fact that on the 
RPO cars—speaking of first class mail—we have clerks who can 
do a lot of the work which would have to be done by the Post Office 
Department if the mail moves by air. Unfortunately, the Post Oftice 
Department has stopped a lot of this distribution on trains, but that 
is their decision, not ours. But if they use this service on the RPO 
vars, they can make next day delivery. 

Mr. Barry. It is impossible to make next day delivery from New 
York to Chicago if your train leaves in the afternoon and does not 
get there until 8 the next morning. 

Mr. Branp. If the train leaves at 5 or 6 o'clock from New York 
and gets into Chicago at 9 o’clock the next morning, the mail can be 
seperated on the train so that it can be given to the carriers and 
delivered in the metropolitan area of Chicago by 10 o’clock or so in 
the morning. 

Mr. Barry. When we had two deliveries a day, yes. 

Mr. Branp. You have more than one delivery a day to the metro- 
politan area. Even by air it may not be delivered to residential 
sections the next day. 

Mr. Barry. That is all. 

Mr. Gross. Take the Twentieth Century leaving Chicago—I do 
not know the schedules now, but does it not leave about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon / 

Mr. Branp. Something like that. 

Mr. Gross. The business mail from Chicago cannot possibly be 
put on that train. 

Mr. Branp. Do not overlook the fact mail comes into Chicago from 
other places. You are only speaking of the mail that originates in 
a particular city. I grant you there are many places here the Post 
Office Department can speed up the delivery of mail through the use 
of this airlift. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. If you fly this mail into Chicago from New 
York and it gets there in the morning, it has to be sorted there instead 
of being sorted en route. 

Mr. Brann. That is right. 

Mr. Cunninouam. It is not a matter of taking the mail from New 
York to Chicago and the moment it gets there it is ready to be distrib- 
uted around. 

Mr. Branp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gross. As I stated the other day, when some witness was before 
the committee, there is no substitute for a mail car under certain 
circumstances. 

Mr. Brann. think I was the witness, Mr. Gross. 

Mrs. Grananan. Thank you, Mr. Brand. 

Mr. Branp. Thank you. 

Mrs. GRaNANAN. Our next witness is Mr. Bert B. Barnes, Assistant 
Postmaster General, Bureau of Operations. 

Mr. Barnes, 1 wonder if you would object to filing your state- 
ment and then highlight it ? ’ 
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STATEMENT OF HON. BERT B. BARNES, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, BUREAU OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Barnes. I have no objection, Madam Chairman, to filing the 
statement as it is. 

Mrs. Grananan. Would you like to highlight some parts of it for 
us 

Mr. Barnes. I would like to say a few words about what has just 
been testified to by Mr. Brand. 

I will file the statement for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON, BERT B. BARNES, ASSISTANT VPostMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF OPERATIONS 


Madam Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Bert B, Barnes 
and I am the Assistant Postmaster General in charge of the Bureau of Opera- 
tions of the Post Office Department. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee to support the 
statement of Mr. George M. Moore, the Assistant Postmaster General in charge 
of the Bureau of Transportation, and to amplify in some degree certain parts 
of that statement which bear upon Bureau of Operations responsibilities. 

It is my opinion, based upon more than 40 years of experience in the postal 
service, that the question before this committee today is one of the most critical 
in the annals of postal operations in this country. Enactment of H.R. 9488, 
which would deprive the Post Office Department of the right to use air service 
for transporting first-class mail, would result in immediate impairment of mail 
service between the many cities where first-class mail is now being flown: 
it would make inevitable the deterioration of mail service between other popula- 
tion centers as available rail service continues to decline; and it would tend to 
counteract much of the planning and preparation carried out by the Department 
and our field forces over the past several years. 

The question before this committee is not whether or not the Department is 
to be permitted to make an immediate, dramatic improvement in the postal 
service. To do so would require much more than is contemplated by the De- 
partment at this time. The question here is whether we are to be permitted to 
substantially “hold our own” for the present with opportunity being afforded for 
orderly development of better service in keeping with advancements in 
mechanization, technology, and transportation. 

For approximately 100 years the pattern of first-class mail service in this 
country has been geared primarily to the railroad operations. The first railway 
post office car was introduced in 1864 and in the years following, with the rail- 
roads firmly established as the principal means of transporting mail, postal 
operations were programed to dovetail with passenger train transportation pro- 
viding en route distribution. Major post offices have been designed, located, 
and built so as to facilitate the movement of mail in fast, dependable passeuger 
trains. Because much of the distribution of mail was accomplished by experts 
in railway post offices, the main concern of personnel at many individual post 
offices was to see that outgoing mail was picked up by outbound trains and that 
inbound mail was delivered promptly. 

Mr. Moore has described for you, and you are well aware of the revolutionary 
changes which have taken place in this Nation’s transportation since the 1920's. 
During the 1930's, the railroads began discontinuing unprofitable passenger 
train service beginning with unprofitable trains operated on branch and feeder 
lines. Beginning in 1941, the Department undertook to substitute highway post 
office service for discontinued railway post office service. However, the high- 
way post cflice has very definite limitations as to both capacity and speed. To 
insure safety for the employees distributing mail in the vehicle the best average 
speed over the route attainable by highway post office vehicles is approxi- 
mately 30 miles per hour as compared with twice such speed by trains they seek 
to replace. While the highway post office has a definite role to play in our 
new mail handling concept, it can never take the place of the passenger train 
service which once was available for movement and distribution of first-class 
mail. 
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We no longer have the pattern of rail service formerly available for en route 
distribution, nor do we have any adequate replacement vehicle to take the place 
of the railway post office. It has been imperative, therefore, that the Depart- 
ment develop a new pattern of mail service in this country in keeping with the 
present-day transportation system. 

We have made real progress toward overcoming loss of en route distribution of 
first-class mail moving within major population centers and their immediate 
peripheral areas by application of the metropolitan area mail service improve- 
ment program. 

For purposes of postal planning, each metropolitan area is looked upon as be- 
ing a single, highly complex community. Service is patterned to suit the needs 
of the metropolitan area as a whole. 

The primary objective of a metropolitan area plan is to assure patrons that a 
letter deposited in a collection box or at a postal installation anywhere in the 
metropolitan area by the close of the business day, normally 5 p.m., destined for 
delivery within the same metropolitan area, will be delivered on the following 
business day. 

We believe this to be a reasonable service goal for letter mail moving within 
the confines of a major metropolitan area. However, under the system existing 
immediately prior to inauguration of the metro plans an average of only about 
65 percent of such mail was being delivered on the day after mailing. Today 
substantially more than 95 percent of metropolitan area mail is delivered on the 
day after mailing. 

Under the plan, each large metropolitan area is divided into segments called 
postal sections. Each section contains a number of post offices whose naturally 
close relationships with each other have developed as a result of geographic, 
transportation, economic and sociological factors. 

Postal activity in each section revolves around a major unit called a sec- 
tional center. A sectional center serves as a focal point for mails entering and 
leaving the postal section, and mail moving between points within the section 
which are not connected directly by intrasectional transportation. Concentra- 
tion of mail to and from post offices in each section at the sectional center 
through use of properly scheduled fast highway transportation permits accumu- 
lation of mail in sufficient quantity to justify complete distribution in time for 
onward dispatch to destination. Thus the sectional center effectively replaces 
the former RPO operation. 

In most cases RPO service had long since disappeared from the short-line 
operations involved in the normal metro service pattern. In a few instances, 
however, failure to effect next day delivery within metropolitan areas resulted 
from our continued use of RPO’s in trains which operated on schedules which 
did not fit the needs of the metro concept. Statement A of the statement sub- 
mitted to this committee by Mr. Brand of the Association of American Rail- 
roads is replete with examples of the types of train schedules which obviously 
can serve only to delay mail. We had to remove some service from trains which 
operated either too early in the evening for mail to be available or too late in 
the morning for mail to be delivered in order to achieve metro service objectives. 

As many Members of Congress are well aware, some of the railroads involved 
in these service changes also bitterly oppose the Department’s action in those 
instances of mail diversion, claiming there was no public demand for next day 
delivery within metropolitan areas. They took the position now being advanced 
by Mr. Brand that “sound and dependable” second or third day delivery should 
be good enough. 

Because a large portion of each area’s mail originates in or is deliverable 
within suburban portions of the area, it is highly desirable to move as much of 
this mail as possible so as to bypass the congestion of the core city. To do this, 
concentration centers have been established in some instances outside the city 
at locations on the main transportation arteries to the city’s core. 

After mails are distributed, the several sectional centers exchange metropoli- 
tan area mails through the concentration centers. At the same time mails des- 
tined for points outside the area are delivered to concentration centers for dis- 
patch nationwide and mails arriving at concentration centers from points outside 
the area enter the system for rapid transport to the post offices of destination in 
time for morning delivery. 

In view of his general familiarity with metropolitan area plans, it is difficult 
to understand how Mr. Brand could honestly advance the theory as he did in 
paragraph No. 4 on page 2 of his statement to the committee, and I quote: “The 
airlift plan, touching as it does only the principal metropolitan areas, could not— 
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even if it worked—result in anything but the rankest sort of discrimination 
against thousands of communities which would not epjoy its direct ‘advantages.’ 
How could such a situation be thought to be in the public interest.” 

The fact of the matter is that today, as never before in the history of the 
postal service, thanks to metropolitan area plans, the patrons of small post 
offices are in position to enjoy the benefits of service improvements inaugurated 
between the major cities of this country. Actions which benefit the big cities 
cannot help but benefit their satellites. 

Metropolitan area service improvement programs already have been put into 
effect in 78 areas having total population of over 160 million who receive their 
mail through 27,121 separate post offices. By the end of this month, approxi- 
mately 81 such plans will be in operation serving approximately 165 million 
people and including 29,427 separate post offices. 

We think we have solved in large measure the problem of handling mail within 
metropolitan areas in keeping with conditions as they exist today and as they 
ean be foreseen for the future. We still have the problem of mail service 
between metropolitan areas throughout the Nation. 

The Department is now engaged in an extensive modernization program 
involving the acquisition of a number of major mail-handling facilties to be 
constructed in the next 2 years which will be occupied under 20-year leases. 
The amount of land to be acquired and the size, composition, and location of 
such facilities are determined to a very large degree by long-range plans for 
mail handling and transportation. Such decisions are now being made in the 
Department based on our best judgment as to the future development of postal 
service in the United States. 

We think it would be most imprudent for the Department to base long-range 
plans on the continuance of passenger train service even as it exists today. 
We know that the rail passenger service deficit today is about $600 million 
annually and that passenger revenues are declining with each successive year. 
It has been testified in this hearing by each of the railroad representatives that 
any material reduction in present revenues on existing mail-carrying trains 
would force withdrawal of those trains. As the number of passenger trains 
operating between two points is reduced, the schedules retained are almost 
without exception designed to attract passengers rather than to accommodate 
the mail. 

Mr. Brand has stated that he is not aware of any demand from the public 
today that we fly first-class mail. While it is true that the public has not 
indicated the means by which we should improve the service, Mr. Brand is 
badly mistaken if he thinks there is not constant demand from the public for 
an improved postal service. The Post Office Department ought not to withhold 
improvements which are possible and economically feasible until forced by 
public demand to adopt them. 

We think it is most important that the issue now before this committee be 
carefully considered in the light of its long-range effect upon planning for 
postal service of the future. 

Finally, I should like to make it quite clear that the Department is not 
unmindful of the effect which the changing transportation patterns and attendant 
adjustments in mail distribution procedures is having on Postal Transportation 
Service employees who distribute mail in mobile units. Every effort is being 
made, and will continue to be made, to effect necessary service adjustments 
with a minimum of incovenience to such employees and their families. 

Over the past several years, there has been a steady decline in the number of 
authorized positions in the postal service assigned to mobile units. For example, 
on January 1, 1958, there were 11,707 authorized positions in railway post offices 
and highway post offices. As of January 1, 1960, this number had declined to 
11,081, a decrease of 626 positions. This decrease in road assignments is, of 
course, due in large measure to withdrawal of unprofitable trains by the rail- 
roads. It has also been necessary for the Department to discontinue en route 
distribution in connection with the establishment of metropolitan area plans 
where train schedules have not met our requirements. No part of this decrease 
in road assignments is attributable to flying first-class mail. 

With very few exceptions, all of the employees who became surplus as result 
of the reduction in en route distribution of mails were placed in vacant road 
assignments. At the present time, all vacancies in road assignments are being 
held in order to provide placement for our present employees who may be 
surplused as result of further train discontinuances or necessary service adjust- 
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ments. In the event the rate of surplusing of employees should accelerate to 
the point that they cannot be absorbed in road vacancies, rules have been estab- 
lished for their placement in stationery organizations, without loss of their 
seniority standing. No mobile unit employee has any reason to fear that he 
will suffer loss of employment as result of service changes. 

Mr. Barnes. With reference to some of the statements that have 
been made, for example, when you talk about a train leaving New 
York for Chicago at 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon, in the first place, 
it is not going to have much mail to take to Chicago. When you 
talk about mail arriving in Chicago at 9 o'clock worked for delivery, 
that is a false impression. The clerks on the train do not work this 
mail to the carriers. They do a very limited job of distribution to 
zones only, which means after it gets to Chicago it has to be taken 
out to the different stations and there worked to the carriers. It 
would be utterly impossible to make delivery to residential routes 
that day. 

Mr. Gross. You do not mean that they do a poor job. You mean 
it is an inadequate job? That is what you are saying ? 

Mr. Barnes. It isa limited job. 
Mr. Gross. That is better. We do not want the inference that the 
postal workers do a poor job. 

Mr. Barnes. It is nearly impossible for employees on the train to 
be as familiar with the city distribution as the employees in the office. 
Consequently, the person in the city can usually do a better job. But, 
it is utterly impossible for mail erriving at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
separated only to zones, to be delivered that day where you have only 
one delivery and where in most cases the carriers have left to serve 
their routes by 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Barnes, with the use of this modern, mecha- 
nized machinery in some of our post offices, is it not the practice to 
work letter-sized third-class mail along with letter-size first-class 
mail ? 

Mr. Barnes. We will use the machinery for working letter sized, 
third class, but it will be after the first class is worked, an not 
together. 

Mr. Cunninenam. Are you not airlifting some of the third-class 
mail ? 

Mr. Barnes. No; there might be a few pieces occasionally, but that 
would be a mere accident because it is worked separately and it is 
kept separate and it is dispatched separate. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I have a letter which reads as follows: 

This is to advice you that the Post Office Department is making a survey of 
late running of trains carrying mail. 

IBM punch cards are being furnished foremen for these reports, which are 
being airmailed to the Department in Washington, D.C., at the end of each run. 
Is the Department antcipiating using these reports as a basis for 
discontinuing mail-carrying trains and substituting first class by air? 
It might be beneficial to obtain figures on late operation of airlines carrying 
mail and delay to same. 

What is the purpose of these ? 

Mr. Barnes. The purpose of this is to determine whether or not we 
are getting proper mail service. 

Mr. Cunninouam. Are you just doing this to the railroads? 

Mr. Barnes. All of them; all carriers. 
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Mr. Cunnrncuam. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Grananan. Mr. Barry, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Barry. No questions, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Grananan. Thank you very much, Mr. Barnes. Your full 
statement has already been made a part of the record. 

Mr. Barnes. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF ROY NORTH, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Norru. Madam Chairman, my name is Roy North, represent- 
ing the National Association of Postmasters of the United States. 

I have a statement which I would like to file on the legislation before 
you today. 

This statement is that of Mr. Charles FE. Puskar, our executive sec- 
retary-treasurer, who is unavoidably absent from the city today. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Without objection, we will file it for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. PUSKAR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Madam Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful for this 
opportunity to present the views of the postmasters of the Nation, whom we 
represent, in regard to the legislation you have under consideration, which would 
require that all first-class mail sent by air bear airmail postage. This would 
eliminate the present first-class-mail-by-air experiment presently in effect, 
and would prevent expansion of this program to other areas by the Post Office 
Department. 

In our opinion, any legislation which would deny authority to the Postmaster 
General to move first-class mail by air would be a backward step in postal trans- 
portation at a time when we are making great progress in the movement of the 
mails. 

In the past 3 years, the so-called metro plan, which is a method of exchanging 
mail between offices in areas surrounding metropolitan cities, has, in my 
personal opinion, been the biggest single improvement in the mail service during 
my 26-year tenure as postmaster. As you know, each metro area consists of from 
158 square miles to 75,000 square miles, and the system has been activated in 69 
areas. This plan practically insures delivery of any letter mailed before 
5 p.m. at any office within that particular metropolitan area, to any othe. office 
within that area by the next morning. 

It is estimated that approximately two-thirds of all first-class mail is for 
delivery within the metropolitan area in which it is mailed. Therefore, approxi- 
mately 66 percent of all first class mail is now getting next day delivery 
under the metro plan. The balance, which is one-third of all first class mail, 
must be transported between metropolitan areas. In that category, a large 
proportion is more expeditiously transported by surface rather than by air. 
However, there can be no logical conclusion that long-haul mail can be trans- 
ported as expeditiously by surface as by air. 

Next to the metro plan, the most effective improvement in the first-class mail 
service has proven to be the movement of first-class mail by air. As you know, 
this has been in effect on an experimental basis between a few key large metro- 
politan areas. 

We feel that the next step, for the improvement of the service, should be the 
linking of all metropolitan areas (metro plan) by the fastest and most expedi- 
tious modes of transportation. That could be accomplished by transporting 
long-haul first-class mail, and mail for areas not suitably served by surface 
transportation, by air. This would not entail a major transfer of mail from 
trains to planes, as has been indicated by some witnesses. Over $334 million was 
paid to railroads in fiscal 1959 for mail transportation. (It is estimated that 
over $334 million will be paid to railroads for mail transportation in fiscal 1960.) 
Of the $334 million paid railroads in fiscal 1959, approximately $44.6 million, or 
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about 13 percent, is allocated to first-class mail. Only a portion of that 13 
percent (first-class mail presently being transported by railroads) could more 
expeditiously be moved by air. 

Postmaster General Summerfield, under the Civil Aeronautics Board order 
of March 25, 1960, proposes to expand the movement of first-class mail by 
air to an additional 62 segments of the Nation. However, even after this 
expansion, the amount of first-class mail proposed for airlift represents less 
than eight-tenths of 1 percent of the total nonlocal mail of all classess, 

The National Association of Postmasters of the United States feels that 
the time has come when Congress should be realistic and practical in its 
approach to the solution of the problem of mail transportation, by elimination 
of domestic airmail as a distinct and separate class of mail. Domestic air- 
mail. as a distinct and separate class of mail, is becoming obsolete in this 
second half of the 20th century. In our opinion, the time has come to consider 
“first class” in terms of what the words imply—the fastest possible means 
of transporting the mail between two given points. 

In my opinion, it is just as illogical to have different rates for air and surface 
mail as it would be to have special rates for the transportation of mail by 
motor vehicle, motor launch, horseback or dogsled. The Department, of neces- 
sity, uses all of these forms of transportation today, as well as the airlines 
and the railroads. Transportation should be treated as a single entity and 
when a patron sends a first-class letter he should be assnred that it will get 
first-class transportation to its destination, no matter what type of transpor- 
tation that involves. 

This is not a new proposal. Onur organization has urged this reform since 
1957. and we again made this recommendation this year, on May 19, in testi- 
mony before the full House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. Very 
few countries in the world still maintain different rates of postage for first- 
class mail and domestic airmail, and we feel that our Nation should keep step 
with progress in the postal world. 

A postal patron who wants the letter he mails to get first-class transporta- 
tion to its destination, has to have the postal knowledge of an expert mail 
dispatch clerk in order to know whether to put an airmail stamp or a 4cent 
stamp on his letter. In many instances, because of the variance of plane and 
train schedules, airmail actually delays the wltimate delivery of mail. On 
the other hand. transportation by air may advance the delivery to distant 
points in our Nation by as much as several days. The postal parton should 
have the assurance that first-class mai) will get first-class transportation, and 
Congress should place that responsibility on the Post Office Department. In 
the opinion of postinasters, the average American is far more interested in 
improved mail service then he is perturbed about the possibility of a penny 
increase in the cost of a postage stamp, 

Therefore, we suggest that this committee has the opportunity to recommend 
a solution to the mail transportation problem and, at the same time, help 
solve the deplorable postal deficit, by proposing a single 5-cent rate for first- 
elass mail, to be transported by the fastest available and most expeditious 
existing facilities, 

Madam Chairman, in behalf of President Hobart A. Wehking and all the 


members of our association, I thank you for the privilege of presenting this 
statement. 


Mrs. Grananan. Our next witness will be Mr. J. Wilson Reed, 
director of Federal affairs, Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
Mr. Reed, we shall be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF J. WILSON REED, DIRECTOR OF FEDERAL AFFAIRS, 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 


Mr. Reep. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is J. Wilson Reed, director of federal affairs of Trans World 
Airlines, with offices at 1000 16th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

For the past 18 years I have served as liaison between TWA and 
the Post Office Department on matters of policy. I appear before 
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this distinguished committee today on behalf of TWA in opposition 
to the passage of H.R. 9488. 

Madam Chairman, before proceeding with my prepared statement, 
I would like to refer to a comment made yesterday by Congressman 
Cunningham. He referred to a meeting he attended several years 
ago with the Postmaster General at which time a proposed single, 
first-class postage expedited mail program was discussed. It is very 
regrettable that legislation authorizing such a program is not before 
this committee today. In my opinion a program of this nature would 
accomplish two important things: First, the American people would 
be assured of a greatly improved mail service; second, the Post Office 
Department would be in a position to give specific advice as to the 
role expected of all forms of transportation in providing the required 
service. Most of the uncertainty as to the equipment availability on 
short notice which the railroad industry indicates they are having 
today could be eliminated. Likewise, the airlines would be better 
able to predict for the future equipment needs that would be re- 
quired by the Post Office Department. 

One further comment: Yesterday, Madam Chairman, you referred 
to, 1 believe, an ICC examiner’s report on the possible further drastic 
reduction in rai) service. You indicated such a report is frightening. 
I certainly do not disagree. However, unfortunately, everything is 
not rea) rosy in the airline industry. In a recent report of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America they state, and I quote: 

At the moment the industry is doing its job with customary diligence but 
its financial vigor has heen seriously impaired and problems confront it which, 
if not solved soon may cause the entire aviation complex of the Nation to 
falter. In a world where only the strong may feel secure, that would be a 
catastrophe. 

As a certificated U.S. domestic and international air carrier, TWA 
has always tried to provide the best possible transportation service 
for the mails tendered to it by the Post Office Department. As a 
customer of the Post Office we are interested in receiving the best 
possible service. 

Let me assnre this committee that TWA has no desire to become 
part of any plan that would seriously harm our railroad industry. 
No one can deny the importance of their contribution to the overall 
transportation requirements of our great country. However, it 1s 
extremely difficult to believe that the relatively small amount. of so- 
called surface first-class mail we have transported the past few years 
could have materially affected the gradual reduction in rail service. 

It appears to us that the primary cause for passenger train reduc- 
tions and the recent slowdown in air passenger growth is the private 
automobile, a growing problem both of our industries must face. We 
therefore, respectfully urge this committee to give primary considera- 
tion to what can or should be done to effect an early improvement 
in the overall mail service in this country. We believe this can be 
done without disastrous effect on any particular form of 
transportation. 

It is our understanding that today, not only some 4-cent postage 
mail moves by air, but on numerous segments, 7-cent postage airmail 
is transported by surface means when such transportation offers the 
best service to the postal patron. We believe the time is long over- 
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due when the Congress and the Post Office Department, working 
together, should take whatever action is deemed necessary, to insure 
the best possible use of the railroads and the airlines in the expeditious 
handling of the mails. 

Proponents of this bill H.R. 9488 have testified that it is common 
knowledge that the “airlift” does not improve mail service. Several 
years ago TWA was asked by the Post Office Department to partici- 
pate in an experimental airlift program for the purpose of— 

(1) improving the delivery of first-class mail; 

(2) determining the capability of the airlines to handle this 
class of mail on selected segments. 

We sincerely believe our cooperation in this program has resulted 
in an improvement of delivery time of such mail. We further be- 
lieve we have demonstrated our capability to handle the additional 
volume and such capability is constantly growing. Steps should now 
be taken to expand this improved service to more and more of our 
people rather than eliminate the progress that has been made so far. 

We in TWA stand ready to assist, as we have in the past, in any 
sound constructive program to improve the transportation of mail. 
We do not believe H.R. 9488 is a step in this direction, and therefore 
wish to record our opposition to the bill. 

Madam Chairman, before closing, I would like to make one further 
comment on a question that has been raised several times during the 
course of this hearing, and that question seems to be: Is the present 
airlift discriminatory. Naturally, there is some element of discrimi- 
nation in our opinion. Unfortunately, this is true in other public 
services. I would like to give you one very brief example: I live 
in a neighborhood where the high school is located 1 mile from my 
residence and some people in my neighborhood, while we all pay the 
same tax, receive bus service. In making the most efficient use of the 
school buses, we do not have that bus service. But, certainly, I am 
not advocating that they discontinue the entire bus service. We are 
hopeful that we will be the recipients of this. service at some future 
time. 

I would like to respectfully urge this committee in its deliberations 
on this bill not to deprive those citizens now receiving improved 
service, but to find ways of improving the service for more and more 
eople. 

Thank you very much for permitting us to present our views on 
this very important subject. 

Mrs. Granauan. Thank you very much, Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. What is the rate that you receive for 7-cent 
mail? Nineteen cents is the rate for the airlift, is it not ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. And what is the 7-cent rate? How are you 
paid on that ? 

Mr. Reep. We are paid on a rate formula prescribed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. It is based upon so much for haul and so much 
for terminal charges. It averages out in the case of the TWA to 
approximately 37 cents a ton-mile. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. With reference to this matter which I brought 
out before relative to the reduction in the number of pieces of mail, 
which I feel could not be answered in any way other than the fact 
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that the people are expecting their mail to go by air even if they put a 
4-cent. stamp on it, results in a reduction in the usage of 7-cent mail, 
and if this airlift is expanded it is likely to wipe out a good deal of 
it and will be a serious blow to you financially 4 

Mr. Reep. When this program was proopsed to us in 1955 we, 
along with other airlines, were apprehensive of the possible diversion 
of our revenues. Fortunately, during this past 7 years our revenues 
have continued to increase from the airmail that we have carried. 
Apparently our apprehension was unfounded and we were very 
happy about it. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. But they say they do not know why the weight 
of it goes up and the pieces go down. 

Do you have any information on that? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir; I am sorry, but I do not. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. It might be air parcel post or something like 
that. 

Mr. Reep. I would be very happy to have our people who are in 
daily contact with the handling of the mail to see if they might have 
some information along that line. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. | would not want you to go to too much trouble, 
but it is something I would be very much interested in knowing. 

Mr. Reep. Frankly, I did not realize until these hearings that that 
was true. I was surprised to hear that, because our revenues have 
been increasing. 

Mr. Cunninecuam. Would you have any objection to the non- 
scheduled airlines carrying mail on a space-available basis 

Mr. Reep. We would have objection to that, sir, as long as the 
certificated airlines are able and willing to transport all the mail 
tendered them by the Post Office Department. We feel that our certi- 
ficates require us to serve small points, large points, and that where we 
are able to take care of the needs of the Post Office Department and 
so demonstrate that we can, we should be given those mails instead of 
the so-called noncertificated carriers. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Would you be in favor of a space-available 
standard for transportation of passengers as well as mail / 

Mr. Reep. I am sorry, sir, but I did not quite understand the 
question. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, you take mail on a space-available basis 
at a reduced rate, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunnincHuam. I am wondering if you would favor the estab- 
lishment of the same principle on a space-available basis insofar as 
passengers are concerned where they come down at the last minute 
and you have seats which you can give them at a reduced rate? 

Mr. Rerp. There has been a lot of thought given that type of pas- 
senger movement by various airlines. Whether or not we will go 
into that type of experiment, I do not know. But there has been a 
lot of talk of quoting reduced figures for space-available passengers 
who could not reserve seats in advance but who would go to the air- 
port and travel if there were seats available at departure time. 

I am afraid we might run into some difficulties along those lines, 
but the matter has been thought about. 
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Mr. Barry. You are aware though that at night there is a great 
differential in travel by air? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barry. I very often get on a plane at midnight or 11 o’clock 
at night and I think there is 30 percent less traveling, or thereabouts, 
as there would be normally between here and New York and between 
Chicago and New York. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barry. So it is more or less the same thing. They know that 
the space is going to be available and they give you the lower rate for 
one who travels at that hour. 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. We have what we call night coach 
service for quotation at lower rates. 

Mr. Barry. That is all. 

Mrs. Grananan. Thank you very much, Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you. 

Mrs. Grananan. The next witness is Mr. E. C. Taylor, vice presi- 
dent, Cargo Sales & Service, American Airlines, Inc. 

Mr. Taylor, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. TAYLOR, VICE PRESIDENT, CARGO SALES & 
SERVICES, IN BEHALF OF AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


Mr. Tayvor. Thank you, Madame Chairman. My name is E. C. 
Taylor. Iam vice president for Cargo Sales & Services of American 
Airlines, Inc., one of the major U.S. certificated scheduled airlines. 

I want to thank you and your distinguished colleagues for the op- 
portunity to present the views of American Airlines on H.R. 8296 
and H.R. 9488, both of which would have important effect on our 
postal service. 

American Airlines has asked for the privilege of testifying today 
because we believe the American public should have the best postal 
system in the world. 

Madam Chairman and committee members, if I may introduce at 
this time a few comments, I would appreciate it. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. You may proceed. 

Mr. Tayvtor. First, I would like to clarify that there is in our 
opinion a tangible difference in the service standards applicable to 
airmail as contrasted with those applicable to first-class mail. Air- 
mail does indeed have a higher priority status and high speed both 
on the ground as well as in the air, while first-class is a lower priority 
type of mail with less speedy handling with regard to its ground and 
terminal handling. There may be several different flight selections 
for its travel between the two points involved. It is not as high-speed 
type of handling as that afforded airmail, and the prices, of course, 
are different. I might add that this is not an uncommon thing, or 
at least that has been our experience. For example, another phase of 
the cargo business that. we have which you may know about is called 
air express which moves at a higher speed and at a higher price to 
shippers as contrasted to that of airfreight which moves at a lower 
cost to shippers and is a less-expedited service. 

The second clarification I wish to make is this: It is not our claim 
today that air transportation will do a superior job to railroads for 
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all mails. Further, the railroads as covered by Mr. Moore’s remarks 
will have a continued vital role in mail service. It is, however, our 
sincere recommendation that the U.S. public not be deprived of the 
full benefits of air where it produces a superior service to surface 
carriage. 

H.R. 9438 anp Retatrep 


I believe it is clear that the Postmaster General is a major trans- 
portation officer of the Government, and must be free to select for 
postal service, that means of transportation—rail, motor vehicle, 
water, or air—best fitted to carry the mail between particular points. 

That such responsibility and authority rests squarely with the Post- 
master General has been confirmed by the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 which reenacted the provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 relating to the transportation of mail by aircraft. The Federal 
Aviation Act provides that as used in that act the term “mail” means 
U.S. mail il foreign—transit mail (sec. 101(23); that the Post- 
master General shall tender mail to any air carrier certificated to 
transport it “to the extent required by the postal service” (Sec. 
405(d)). 

The statutory authority of the Postmaster General to send all 
classes of mail by air has been further confirmed by the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, in the case of Atchison, T. & 
Railway Co.v. Summerfield (229 F.2d 777 (1956) ) as covered in 
this hearing. 

The court, speaking through Judge Prettyman, properly concluded 
that the program of carrying first-class mail by air was within the 
statutory authority of the Postmaster General, and stated: 

The Postmaster General is authorized to arrange for the transportation of mail 
on all post roads established by law, including air routes. Standing alone this 
general authorization might not be persuasive, but the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
in requiring the Postmaster General to tender “mail” to air carriers, does not 
limit that term to “airmail,” it provides generally that he shall tender “mail” 
to “the extent required by the postal service.” 

As pointed out this morning, the Supreme Court refused to review 
this decision by the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

It is, therefore, entirely proper that the Postmaster General in im- 
plementing his service responsibility should select that means of trans- 
portation most suitable to the postal service. Indeed, this has been 
so dating backing to many early forms of transportation. For ex- 
ample, in 1838 the Postmaster General, seeking to improve postal 
service, selected railroad postal routes to bring the public faster mail 
transportation than could then be provided by stagelines and barge- 
lines. 

In examining the numerous technological advances which have 
brought benefit to all Americans in their daily living, improvement in 
transportation seems paramount. Because communications and trans- 
portation represent so important a fiber of our country’s total welfare, 
they demand our continued best effort for their improvement. Ad- 
vancing technology, particularly the science of aeronautics, has 

roduced much transportation progress over the past three decades. 
We have just crossed the threshold of the jet age which represents 
another major forward thrust in the quest for continuing improve- 
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ment. Indeed, one might well describe the country today as 5% 
hours wide and 2 hours deep. 

And, if I may, 1 would like to introduce another oral comment, 
Madam Chairman: 

The present experiment is over short-to-medium range air trans- 
portation route segments; even here the improvement over surface is 
considerable. There is even greater potential available with the the 
expansion of the experiment to longer distances including coast-to- 
coast where the savings in time are very great indeed. 

Recognizing his serious public duty for providing “best postal 
service’ it is most understandable that the Postmaster General should 
keep abreast of transportation’s technological progress and its po- 
tential application for improving mail service for the U.S. public. 

It is in this light that we view his desire to experiment with the use 
of scheduled air transportation for carrying first-class mail in 1955, 
followed by its implementation in Oc tober of that year. 

A similar manifestation of progressiveness is the enlightened action 
taken by the Congress in 1958 by approving a substantial fiscal ap- 
propriation to be used by the Postmaster General for speeding up 
certain terminal mail-processing functions through adoption of more 
modern facilities and equipment. It would seem unreasonable to 
restrict the use of such facilities by preventing their being linked with 
faster air transportation. 

It is frequently prudent to measure one’s progress against others 
in the race. In this connection, it is relevant to remind ourselves there 
are 42 countries in the world where mail does move under an expedited 
program. It would seem unlikely that any citizen or group of citizens 
of our own country would endorse the position that the United States 
should maintain a position of “second best.” 

One, of course, should not experiment without evaluating results 
and for this may I respectfully refer to the testimony of the Post- 

master General before the Senate: 

This experimental movement of first-class mail by air has proved to be very. 
very beneficial to all parties concerned. We have not only expedited delivery 
of mail, we have not done it at an increase in cost to taxpayers. 

If there is merit in the concern over possible economic impact of 
such experiments, it seems most desirable to view the facts in clearest 
perspective. 

Question. What portion of the railroads’ total income does the 
present experiment represent / 

Answer. The Post Office Department figures show the 1959 total 
mail-carrying railroad revenue was about $9.4 billion. Post Office 
sp gener} total volume of 1959 airlift mail worth a maximum of 
3.4 million to railroads—this represents three one-hundredths of 1 
ent. 

Question. What portion of the mail-carrying railroads’ total income 
does the planned expansion of the experiment represent / 

Answer. From Post Office Department figures, the addition of 
15,000 tons to the present 25,000 tons, the total would be five one- 
hundredths of 1 percent. 

Question. What portion of the mail-carrying railroads’ total income 
is en by diverting all applicable ‘first-class mail to the 
airlift? 
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Answer. Using Post Office Department estimates, this would total 
150,000 tons and be but forty-five one-hundredths of 1 percent. 
We believe these facts clearly show the economic impact to be, at 
best, minimal. 
H.R. 8296 


The effect of this bill would be to narrow the legal authority pres- 
ently held by the Postmaster General to use air transportation to 
move mail. “It would restrict the Postmaster General's use of air 
transportation of first-class mail to those instances where terrain 
makes surface carriage impracticable. 

Thus, H.R. 8296 would be an obstacle, only slightly less serious 
than LR. 0488, to the achievement of the best postal service for the 
United States. Moreover, that part of ILR. 8296 which provides that 
the Postmaster Genera] may fix the rates by contract for carriage 
of this mail by air conflicts with long-established national transpor- 
tation policy and the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. 

Under the Federal Aviation Act (and the predecessor Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938) the Civil Aeronautics Board is charged with the 
duty of regulating— 
air transportation in such manner at to * * * foster sound economic conditions 
in such transportation * * * (sec. 102 (b)). 

Sections 405 and 406 of the act provide the statutory framework for 
fixing the rates of compensation for air carrier transportation of mail. 

Specifically, section 405(h) of the act already deals with the limited 
circumstances in which the Postmaster General i is authorized to con- 
tract for the carriage of mail; namely, in the event of emergency 
caused by flood, fire or other calamitous visitations. The severe limi- 
tation on the contract power of the Postmaster General shows that in 
the long history of this problem the contract method has been justified 
only in the most extraordinary circumstances. Moreover even this 
limited contract authority is sharply confined by section 405(h) for 
the duration of the emergency only and such service provided during 
the emergency is specifically ‘treated as not being “air transports ition 
within the purview of this act. 

The proposed change would disrupt a statutory system which is the 
product of long and careful congressional study, a system which has 
proved effective by experience. Such a disruption would seriously 
impair the Civil Aeronautics Board’s ability to control economic con- 
ditions in the industry. 

I know of no justification for such a major change in policy and 
believe this provision not only to be unnecessary but harmful. 

I do not believe that subsection (e) of the proposed bill would 
prevent the disruption I have mentioned. Mere consultation between 
the Postmaster General and the Civil Aeronautics Board prior to 
entering the contract does not preclude the imposition of an uneco- 
nomic rate, and the Civil Aeronautics Board’s power to review and 
prevent the renewal of an unreasonable contract could be invoked 
only after 2 years of uneconomic operations, The only thing the 
consultation procedure is certain to achieve is duplication of effort. 

In conclusion, American Airlines respectfully submits the precept 
that the American public must be provided the best postal service in 
the world and that this precept has been, and should continue to be, 
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the objective of the Congress, of the Post Office Department, of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the transportation instrumentalities that 
physically carry the mail throughout the United States. mass 

Therefore, giving due cognizance to such obligation, the legislative 
issue should not be one of carrier benefits, but clearly the more im- 
portant congressional motivation of public interest through improved 
postal service. 

For the reason that the legislation contained in H.R. 9488 and H.R. 
8296 will prohibit and restrain the Postmaster General from selecting 
that means of transportation most suitable to postal service require- 
ments, we believe it should be disapproved. 

I thank you. 

Mrs. GranaHAN. Thank you, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Cunningham, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. CunninGuaAM. Just a brief question or two. 

Mr. Taylor, I compliment you on the fine statement you have made 
to present your case. 

Mr. Tayvor. Thank you, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. You cited court quotations and I suppose that 
you know there were some sharp dissents to that decision and that 
should be borne in mind. 

Mr. Taytor. The fact of the matter is that there was no dissent 
to the Supreme Court’s denial of certiorari (351 U.S. 926). 

Moreover, there were no dissenting opinions in the court of appeals 
decision. However, there was a concurring opinion which took the 
position that the railroad parties had no locus standae to sue to 
enjoin the airlift of first-class mail (229 F. 2d 777 (1956) ). 

Thus, on the proposition for which we cited the case—namely, that 
the Postmaster General has statutory authority to airlift any mail— 
the U.S. Court of Appeals was unanimous and the Supreme Court 
unanimously refused to review that decision. 

Mr. CunnincHam. I wanted to mention one thing before, and I 
will mention it now. ‘That is, there are some people who, if they put 
a 4-cent stamp on their letter, want it to go surface because it might 
be a lawyer who is sending an important document and he does not 
want anything to happen to it in case of a crash or something like that. 

Then there are people in the stamp-collecting business who have 
valuable stamps and they want their expensive collection to go by 
rail. I think it has always been the policy of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Federal Government to give the people the right to 
choose the sort of service they want. 

In this case, if their mail 1s moved by air against their wishes, they 
are discriminated against. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. GraNnaHAN. Thank you, Mr. Taylor. 

T also want tocommend you on your statement. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Our next witness will be Mr. John Mahoney, vice. 
president, Corporate Affairs, Capital Airlines. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN H. MAHONEY, VICE PRESIDENT, CORPORATE 
AFFAIRS, CAPITAL AIRLINES 


Mr. Manonry. My name is John H. Mahoney. I am vice president, 
Corporate Affairs, Capital Airlines, Inc., which is the fifth largest 
U.S. domestic airline. Capital serves 55 cities in 17 States. I appre- 
ciate very much this i, aN to express the position of my com- 
pany regarding the bills that are now before this subcommittee. 

T havea brief statement, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. GranAHAN. Very well. 

Mr. Manoney. My comments will be very brief because in the testi- 
mony on behalf of the air industry that already has been presented to 
you, all the pertinent facts regarding the Postmaster’s ability to expe- 
dite the transportation of mail have been stated. 

We are strongly opposed to H.R. 9488 and the seven other bills re- 
lated to it because they would prohibit all regular first-class mail from 
being transported by air regardless of the postal needs, emergency, 
economy, or public interest. 

There appears to be no reason that. this limitation should be placed 
on the Postmaster General. Rather, it would appear that the Post- 
master General should be allowed the broadest possible authority, as 
one of the most important shipping agencies of the U.S. Government, 
to expedite the mails for the greater interest of the American public. 

From the record that already has been presented to this subcom- 
mittee, it seems apparent that the Postmaster General has used, and 
has the intention of using, wisdom and judgment in allocating mails to 
the various modes of transportation. 

The Post Office Department has made arrangements to forward 
some first-class mail by air only on special space-available reduced 
‘ates, and only where air transportation will expedite the final delivery 
of the mail.t’ Such a program actually will save money for the U.S. 
taxpayer, when compared to the slower and more expensive surface 
transportation methods.* At the same time that this program is in 
effect, applying to a small portion of the first-class mail, the total 
amount of mail of all classes is increasing year by year, and surface 
transportation companies actually will receive more mail revenue in 
1960 than they received in 1956.° 

In the light of the above facts, it would appear that there is abso- 
lutely no basis for adoption of H.R. 9488 or similar legislation because 
such legislation would only restrict the ability of the Postmaster Gen- 

1Testimony of the Postmaster General to the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, excerpt from Report No. 805, entitled ‘‘Transportation of Mail,’’ 86th Cong., 
Ist sess.: “We do not intend, however, that all such mail will be removed. On the con- 
trary, only the portion of mail moving between points where surface transportation is not 
adequate will be dispatched by air.” 

* Letter from George M. Moore, Assistant Postmaster General, to the Honorable A. Willis 
Robertson, chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, Department of Treasury and Post 
Office, U.S. Senate, dated Apr. 14, 1960: “Earlier in the hearings, you requested on behalf 
of the committee that the Post Office Department furnish such a comparison. This analv- 
sis, furnished elsewhere in the record, completely refutes the statement by Mr. Brand. It 
shows that the movement of an additional 15,000 tons of first-class mail annually by air, 
as contemplated under the Civil Aeronautics Board order of Mar. 25, 1960, would actually 
result in a saving to the Post Office Department of $211,866 annually.” 

% Testimony of the Postmaster General to the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, excerpt from Report No. 805, entitled “Transportation of Mail.”’ 86th Cong.. 1st 
sess.: “The proposed legislation would not result in significant diversion of mail revenue 
from railroads. For fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, it is estimated that railroads will 
be paid $351,234,000 for mail transportation. This is $58 million above 1956 payments 
because of increased volume and rates. Even if all first-class mail were removed from 


railroad service, which is impossible under the provisions of this legislation, the railroads 
would nevertheless continue to receive much more mail revenue than they did in 1956." 
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eral to expedite the mails on behalf of the general public, benefiting no 
part of the U.S. transportation system but, rather, jeopardizing its 
proper functioning for the public good. Since the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee is charged with the responsibility for 
recommending legislation to benefit the postal service, it appears to 
us that this subcommittee should recommend against H.R. 9488 and 
similar legislation, since it would have the opposite result. 

Mr. Manonry. Capital Airlines is strongly opposed to H.R. 9488 
and the several other bills relating to it because they would prohibit 
all regular first-class mail from being transported by air regardless 
of postal needs, emergency, economy, or public interest. It seems 
apparent to us that the Postmaster General has used wisdom and 
judgment in expediting the mails and it appears to us that there 
is no basis for adoption of anything like H.R. 9488 because such legis- 
lation would only restrict the ability of the Postmaster General to so 
expedite the mails on behalf of the general public. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Grananan. Thank you very much. 

Have you a question ? 

Mr. Cunntnenam. I would only ask this: Do you want this to 
be permanent? You have listened to the confusion this morning 
as to whether or not it is legal or illegal, and do you not think there 
ought to be a clear legislative decision so if it is im favor of the air- 
lift, this confusion will not exist in the future? Do you not think 
there ought to be some legislation either for or against it, but at 
least clear legislative authority ? 

Mr. Manonry. Mr. Cunningham, I think it should be clear. It 
was my impression—I am not an attorney—but it was my impression 
that this question had come up to the courts and the courts said the 
Postmaster General did have the authority. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Your impression is your own, but the point 
is that 1 happen to have the feeling, as many Members of the Con- 
gress have, that we do not think the Supreme Court ought to be 
telling us what we intended when laws are enacted. That is the 
whole point. 

Mr. Maroney. I see. I thought it was the job of the Supreme 
Court to interpret the laws of the land. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. We take this position: It is the job of the 
Supreme Court to interpret the Constitution of the United States 
or the Bill of Rights, but when they start interpreting laws the 
Congress passed, we might have some difference of opinion and when 
we differ we have the right to set them straight. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Manonry. Thank you. 

Mrs, Grananan. Thank you, Mr. Mahoney. 

Our next witness is George Oberdorf, vice president, Flying Tiger 
Line, Ine. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE S. OBERDORF, VICE PRESIDENT, FLYING 
TIGER LINE, INC. 


Mr. Operporr. Madam Chairman, I would like to preface my 
testimony by stating that my statement is two and a half pages 
longer today than it was yesterday. The reason being that it was 
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called to my attention that during your hearings yesterday the Flying 
Tiger Line was referred to as a ‘nonscheduled airline. The first two 
and «a half pages of my statement now are devoted to clarification 
that we are a certificated airline. 

Madam Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name is George 
S. Oberdorf and I am vice president and assistant to the president 
of the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., which is a certificated scheduled all- 
cargo airline. The F lying Tiger Line serves the major cities on a trans- 
continental route in this country and was founded in 1945 by a group 
of returning veterans who were aviators and members of the volun- 
teer group under the command of Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault. Of 
the origina 14 “Flying Tigers” who participated in the formation 
of this group, 12 are still w ith this ¢ ompany as employees, officers, or 
stockholders. The Flying Tiger Line is engaged in scheduled trans- 
portation of airfreight and mail. In addition, we are one of the most 
important arms of the Department of Defense in furnishing civilian 
augmentation lift tothe military, 

Flying Tigers’ administrative and managerial know-how has enabled 
it to meet the growing demand to move freight by air by constantly 
upgrading its fleet over the years. As more modern equipment 
became available the progressive evolution of improved aircraft re- 
quired by our company Was as follows: From the Budd Conestoga to 
the ¢ Aq, « 46, C-54, DC-6A to our present Super Constellation 
L- 1020Hs, each of which has a capacity in excess of 40,000 pounds. 
The phenomenal growth of our company and the acquisition period- 
ically of the most modern cargo aircraft available to conduct our 
increasing business was, | may add, accomplished without 1 cent 
of Federal subsidy. 

Today, my company is one of the few U.S. certificated airlines 

which have ordered modern, uncompromised, turboprop, all-cargo 
ureraft, the swingiail which is in production at Canadair, 
Ltd., Montreal, a U.S. owned subsidiary of General Dynamics, ine. 
The Flying Tiger Line will receive in the early part of January 
1961 the first of LO CI-44D‘’s we have on order and by May of next 
vear we will have our entire fleet of 10 CLl-44D's in operation. 
These all-cargo aircraft of today’s jet age are the most modern 
available turbine-powered planes with ae arrying capacity im excess 
of 70,000 pounds capable of nonstop flights over a 5,000 mile range 
at cruising speeds in excess of 400 miles per hour, When compared 
to our present fleet of Super H Constellations, these new CL-44 
aircraft will fly nearly twice as much cargo at speeds of over one 
and one-half times faster. 

All of our present fleet of 14 Super TT Constellations are assigned 
to CRAF, the civilian reserve air fleet, which is the congressionally 
approved civilian pool to be used by the National Defense Establish- 
ment in times of emergency or war. The Flying Tiger Line has 
already allocated all 10 of its new CL-4+4’s to CRAF and their 
allocation is projected in the Government’s plans for the civilian 
reserve air fleet mobilization. This contribution to the national de- 
fense, on the part of the Flying Tiger Line amounts to approximately 
$70 million and has been accomplished without subsidy and without 
cost to our Government. 
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As this subcommittee is well aware, it is national policy of the 
United States, as often enunciated by the Congress, that this country 
must build a civilian cargo fleet sufficient for both times of peace and 
times of war. So far, the implementation of this national policy, 
which has been approved by the Congress, has left quite a bit to be 
desired. Not even a handful of U.S. airlines have placed firm orders 
for the most modern, uncompromised, turbine-powered aircraft. As 
I have said before, my company is one of these few and, needless 
to say, we are proud of having been able to achieve this result 
without the crutch of subsidy or other governmental support. We 
have fought and continue to fight the competition battle which is 
one of the basic ingredients of the American free enterprise system. 
We will continue to do so. We are confident that the rapid growth 
which has placed us in the leading airfreight position in’ which 
we find ourselves today will continue in the future as it has in the 
past 14 years, and will enable us to further develop our responsibility 
under our certificate of public convenience and necessity, which is, 
as the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 puts it, to give the best, fastest, 
and most complete air transportation service to all users of air trans- 
portation. These users are the shipping public, the post office, and 
the military. 

I might state that those are the two and a half pages referred to 
earlier. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. They state your case very well. 

Mr. Opserpore. Thank you, Mr. Cunningham. 

I am appearing before you today in opposition to H.R. 9488. I be- 
lieve that the position taken by the Senate Post Office Committee last 
year in its report (S. Rept. 805 on S. 2402) is sound and I believe fur- 
ther that it would be a mistake for Congress to pass the Cunningham 
bill (TLR. 9488), for in my opinion this would be taking a step back- 
ward and arbitrarily prevent the use of air transportation for the 
movement of letter mail. This indicates to me that the objective of 
certain interests is not only to prevent the expansion of the first-class 
mail by air on a space available basis but actually to completely elimi- 
nate the movement of any first-class mail by air. The position of my 
company is that we believe that the Murray bill (H.R. 8296) is not 
needed and that the Cunningham bill (H.R. 9488) would be a retro- 
gressive step in the development of the postal service in this country. 
Since national considerations of paramount importance are involved 
in the proposed bills, it must be then decided that either the Post Office 
Department will be allowed to expedite the mails in the cheapest and 
fastest. possible way or the mails in this country will become static and 
remain so under existing modes of transportation. H.R. 9488 fails 
to recognize the existence of a thing called progress. 

Some 150 years ago when all the rails were made post routes in 
order to speed up the movement of the mails, the stage and barge lines 
did their utmost to prevent the Government from expediting the de- 
livery of the mail. This shortsighted attitude did not withstand the 
test of reason, As the House Ways and Means Committee put it in 
is45: 

No doubt is entertained as to the obligation of the Government to lay hold of 


the best and most rapid methods of transmission. It is not without full reflec- 
tion that this committee insists on the principle that it was the duty, as well as 
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the right, of the Government, to avail itself even at heavy additional expense, of 
the powerful agency of steam, for the purpose of accelerating the mails. 

This progressive approach was fully endorsed by the House Post Of- 
fice Committee of that day which stated— 

it would have been a gross and manifest dereliction to have permitted that vi- 
tally important concern, the transportation of the mail * * * to lag behind the 
improvements of the age, and to be outstripped by the pace of ordinary travel 
and commercial Communication. 

Madam Chairman and members of this subcommittee, I say that we 
find ourselves here today in a situation strikingly similar and almost 
identical to the views embraced by the post and barge lines in the past. 

We are being told today that the Postmaster General has no au- 
thority to expedite the movement of the mail in this country and that, 
under the Cunningham bill, no mail is to move unless it bears an air- 
mail stamp. This proposal might have merit if the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s program (1) cost the Government money, (2) did not expedite 
the mail, (3) were not necessary in view of an equally expedited serv- 
ice available through other modes of transportation, and (4) had a 
tendency to effect such a diversion of mail from the railroads so as to 
endanger their very existence. Only in such circumstances would this 
proposed revision have merit. But such is not the situation. 

A dispassionate review of the true facts indicates that the decision 
of the Post Office Department to move some first-class mail by air (1) 
expedites the delivery of such mail, (2) is necessary in view of the 
comparatively slower service rendered by surface transportation, (3) 
does not increase the cost of mail to the Government or the taxpayers 
and (4) has not and will not materially divert business from the rail- 
roads. These facts have been proved by the 7-vear-old “first-class mail 
by air experiment” which the Post Office Department has been con- 
ducting successfully since 1953. Acting in accordance with its con- 
gressional mandate the Postmaster General has a duty not only to 
prevent a deterioration of the mail service as more passenger trains 
are being discontinued but also to exploit to the fullest extent new 
methods to move the mail in order to improve the service to the public 
at a cost comparable to the cost of surface transportation. This 7-year 
old experiment. has proved itself most successful in terms of expedit- 
ing the mail at no increased cost to the Government or to the users of 
the mail. 

Since 1953, the railroads voluntarily withdrew more than 1,700 
mail-carrying passenger trains from service. This withdrawal is part 
of a continuing trend concerning which the Postmaster General can- 
not remain idle, Although one may regret the disappearance from 
the American scene of these mail-carrying passenger trains the fact. 
remains that the mail volume continues to grow and must. continue to 
be transported swiftly and economically. The mail volume, which 
is increasing from year to year, is such that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is obliged to continue to avail itself of the fastest, most economi- 
cal means of delivering it at destination. It is a fact that while it 
takes a train some 3 days to cross the country from west to east it only 
takes 5 hours for a modern, jet-powered aircraft to cover the same 
distance. This fact, which cannot be disputed, actually makes the 
“United States only 5 hours wide and 2 hours deep.” While it is true 
that first-class mail by air is not accorded the priority given regular 
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air mail, but is transported on a so-called space available basis by the 
Nation’s airlines, such treatment of the mail has made it possible to 
furnish second morning delivery to cities 3,000 miles away from where 
the letter originated, and mail that leaves later—arrives earlier—at 
less expense, ‘This, the railroads cannot do. 

The mail experiment has demonstrated that the cost to the Govern- 
ment transporting first-class mail by air has not been greater than 
it would have been had such mail been transported by surface.  Tes- 
timony by representatives of the Post Office Department make this 
abundantly clear. It is natural, therefore, that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral who, in many ways, is a super transportation officer, wants to 
continue to expedite the movement of first-class mail by tendering 
some of it to the airlines. 

This does not mean, however, that material diversion from the 
‘ailroads has or will result. At the present time the Post Office is 
tendering approximately 25,000 tons of first-class mail to the airlines 
per year. The proposed expansion would add approximately 15,000 
tons of such mail per year to be flown between selected points which 
demand improved service. In terms of dollars this expansion would 
increase the airlines’ revenues by approximately 81.5 million. The 
railroads are receiving annually approximately $345 million from 
the Post Office Department. For the purposes at hand, therefore, the 
proposed expansion of carrying first-class mail by air does not even 
amount to 1 percent of the mail receipts of the railroads. As negli- 
gible as this may be, this subcommittee is asked to recommend legis- 
lation nullifying the Postmaster General’s laudable efforts to improve 
mail service. This ignores the fact that for the fiseal vear which will 
end this June 30 it is estimated that railroads will be paid $351 million 
for mail transportation, some $6 million more than they are now 
receiving. This last figure, which is $58 million about the 1956 pay- 
ments because of increased volume and rates, belies the diversion 
argument. While it is true that the first-class mail moved by the 
Nation’s airlines does not move by rail, it is also true that the annual 
receipts by the railroads do and will continue to increase from year 
to year as the volume of mail continues to grow. 

H.R. 9488 is thus an ill-chosen and somewhat radical bill—it is 
designed to retard progress and to forbid the Post Office Department 
from carrying out its responsibilities to render the best, fastest, and 
most economical service at the lowest cost to the Government and to 
the users of the mail. 

Taking a step backward has not been typical of the way of doing 
business in this country. On the contrary, we are proud of our free 
competition system which has made this country what it is today. 
Had it not been for a free economy and the progress to which it has 
given birth, we would not today be the leading nation in the world. 
Other countries have long recognized the necessity to airlift mail for 
the advantages of all. Some 42 nations today move first-class mail 
on an expedited basis, using the most expeditious form of transporta- 
tion available. In Europe, Belgium, France, and Sweden, to name 
but a few, have had expedited programs in existence for a number of 
years. Great Britain, too, has an expeditious delivery policy. Our 
neighbor to the north is also expediting delivery between the prov- 
inces via air. And, if I may venture a guess, I would not be sur- 
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prised that the Soviet Union is also expediting trans-Siberian mails 
by using the inherent advantages of aircraft speed. We should not 
therefore put ourselves in the position of being retrogressive on 
account of alleged diversion or other allegations which, upon inves- 
tion, proved not to be correct. 

That is the thought which I want to impress most upon you in your 
deliberations on the proposed bills. 

The issue here is not the discarding or the abolition of surface 
means of transportation, Nor is it the fattening of the airlines at 
the expense of such other modes of transportation. (During calendar 
year 1959, first-class mail by air generated but $3.6 million out of 
total revenues of $2.6 billion received by all the airlines, or slightly 
over one-tenth of 1 percent. — In the case of Flying Tigers, first-class 
mail by air generated even a lesser percentage of our total revenues. ) 
The real issue is the continued improvement of mail service to the 
American people and how best to achieve it. 

American business success and the rapid economic development of 
our country has been closely associated with the tempo of our trans- 
portation. As a people we lose little time in discarding the old for 
the new and better concepts. We have thrived on progress to become 
the greatest of all nations. America will continue to follow this 
pattern and I am confident that few would tolerate the U.S. mail 
doing otherwise. 

Thank you for the opportunity extended me to appear before your 
subcommittee today on behalf of the Flying Tiger Line. 

Mrs. GRaNAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Oberdorf. 

What about the general public which is now becoming aware that 
4-cent letter mail, in many cases, is being airlifted? Do you not 
think that is discriminatory ¢ 

Mr, Osrervorr. No, I do not. I manage an office and there are a 
lot of people here—and [ am sure you people in Congress too—if 
you want to send a letter out by air and you want it to get preferen- 
tinl treatment and save time you put on a 7-cent airmail stamp, but 
if vou have reasons for that mail not to get preferential treatment, 
you send it out with a 4-cent stamp because maybe you want to save 
inoney. The simple reason that a letter may or may not go by air 
is not the reason for putting a 4-cent stamp on it. 

Mrs. Grananuan. Do you not think eventually people will figure 
they can do without airmail stamps / 

Mr. Onerporr. That is a general question; people are always figur- 
ing Ways around everything, but I think for the most part we all 
know the service difference between a 4-cent stamp and a 7-cent 
stamp. 

Mrs. Granauan. I do not know the figures but I think notably of 
special delivery where now, if you send a letter by special delivery, 
it waits for delivery by the letter carrier. It no longer comes out to 
your house by special carrier. 

Mr. Overporr. We are talking about the airlift, not house delivery. 

Mrs. GRanAHAN. I am referring to what is happening now. Iam 
not going to bother with special delivery any more. 

Mr. Osrerporr. Madam Chairman, we are both from the same 
State. I am a Pennsylvania Dutchman, raised on sauerkraut and 
wieners. The railroads have yanked out a lot of trains there and 
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these trains have been vanked out as a result of the competition 
given them by the airlines. The passengers that the airlines are 
getting are no longer riding on the trains. The railroads would have 
us believe the lack of mail caused these trains to be pulled off. Asa 
result. they would have you believe it’s lack of mail on these trains, 
not passengers, that’s losing them money. Mail to them is a sec- 
ondary thing. 

Mrs. Grananan. That isa part of progress. 

Mr. Orrerporr. That is right. 

I do not want to be belligerent about this, but I am enthusiastic 
about this thing. We all have our logic and I am quite convinced 
this is a good project that the Postmaster General has advocated, and 
many people have supported him on this. I am sure that people on 
both sides of this room concur, really you cannot stop progress. It 
is here and something we are going to continue to have and we 
should have it. 

Mrs. Granauan. Thank you, Mr. Oberdort. 

Mr. Cunningham / 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I think that most of Mr. Oberdort’s points have 
probably been fairly well discussed with other witnesses, and it is 
getting late but I would like to make this comment: This figure of so 
many trains having been discontinued and, therefore, meaning we 
have to have the airlift to move the mail, bears a great deal of exami- 
nation because most of the trains are short-run, stub line, or branch 
line operations. 

In Nebraska we might have a branch line of 60 or 70 miles which 
has been discontinued, which would be a part of these figures thrown 
around here. Of course, that does not mean that that mail is go- 
ing to be airlifted. It is going to be trucked or the highway post 
office is going to be used. “To | give the impression that “because all 
of these trains are taken off we have to use this airlift to move this 
mail does not bear examination. 

Mr. Onerporr. May interrupt you there? contradict that. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Whereas transcontinental trains have been taken 
off. There are still plenty of transcontinental trains to move the 
mail and there is never going to be any place where these trains are 
taken off that you are not going to have other means to move the 
mail except airlift. 

Mr. Opervorr. There are exceptions to all rules and localities vary 
in their needs and requirements. For some time I lived in Arizona 
in a place called Nogales on the border some 65 miles from Tucson. 
The rails decided to take off one train and eventually another. These 
were passenger-carrying trains, carrying the mail. Their interest 
was not on what service they could give to Nogales in mail but they 
were worried about losing their shirts because there were not any 
passengers to ride. They “had highways of 65 miles to drive on and 
this was a second consideration to mail. This causes a problem to 
the Post Office. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. That is not answered by the airlift. 

Mr. Oxrrvorr. On the contrary, it has been, because there has been 
an airline out there known as the Frontier Airlines. They are doing 
a fine job. 


Mr. Cunnincuam. For 65 miles? 
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Mr. Overporr. Yes. 

Mr. Cunninecuam. It is much cheaper to use star routes for that. 

Mr. Oxpervorr. IL do not know the economics of their problems but 
I do know that this mail is being delivered and that is what I am 
interested in. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. It may be delivered, but it would be expensive 
to deliver it over 65 miles. 

Mr. Oserporr. The airlift is the answer to that. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. The postal pattern is very complex and it is 
true that you can fly mail from New York to Chicago much faster 
than it would move by train, but while that train is moving, it is 
taking care of all of these intermediate towns and cities which you 
cannot do if you airlift from New York to Chicago. 

What is going to happen if these railroads are pressed to the point 
where they are taking off such trains and what is going to happen to 
all of the towns in between as far as mail is concerned ¢ 

It is a very complex thing and not all black and white. 

Just one other thing: You mentioned the neighbor to the north 
experimenting. I understand they have a 5-cent rate for all first-class 
mail. 

Mr. Oserporr. It could be. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Which is what the Postmaster proposed for 4 
years ago. 

Mr. Oserporr. It could be. 

Mr. CunninGuam. I think that if legislation should ever be enacted 
to require airmail postage on anything that goes by air, he will prob- 
ably be down here asking for some type of single rate. 

Mr. Opservorr. If he does, I assure you, I am going to be down here 
to support it. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Otherwise there will be very little business in 
7-cent stamps. Thank vou. 

Mr. Oserporr. Thank you. It is a pleasure appearing before this 
committee. 

Mrs. Grananan. Thank you very much. 

Before we adjourn, | would like to have inserted in the record at 
this pot a statement by Mr. EF. R. Quesada, Administrator, Federal 
Aviation Agency; and a letter from Walter R. MeDonald, chairman, 
NARUC Special Committee To Study Railroad Problems, dated June 
9, 1960. 

(The documents follow :) 


STATEMENT or Hon. E. R. QUESADA, ADMINISTRATOR OF THE FEDERAL AVIATION 
AGENCY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Federal Aviation Agency 
appreciates the opportunity to appear before you today to express the views 
of this Agency in opposition to H.R. 9488, a bill to prohibit the transportation 
by air of first-class mail except upon prepayment of the appropriate rate of 
postage for airmail. 

Under section 306 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, the Administrator 
is empowered and directed to encourage and foster the development of civil 
aeronautics and air commerce in the United States and abroad. 

In 1958 approximately 2,614,538 tons of all classes of domestic mail were 
moved at distances of over 300 miles, and of this amount only 175,000 tons 
represented first-class mail. The amount of first-class mail which has been 
moved by air without airmail postage, but on a space available basis, has 
amounted to 25,000 tons. 
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It can thus be seen that the amount of first-class mail which is the subject of 
this proposed legislation is minuscule when compared to the total movement of 
mail 

Consistent with our responsibilities for the development of civil aeronautics 
and air commerce in the United States and abroad, and for the fulfillment 
of national defense requirements, this agency has analyzed the Nation’s air- 
lift capability in terms of commercial, military and postal needs. After ex- 
haustive study, we concluded that certain deficiencies exist in the national 
airlift fleet which havea eritical impact on our national objectives. 

In our studies, and others conducted by widely recognized authorities in 
the field of transportation, it has been shown that if air cargo rates could be re- 
duced by about one-half from the present domestic average of 25 cents per ton- 
mile, to 12 cents per ton-mile, a tremendous airlift potential would become 
available for both domestic and international commerce, including mail. Air 
cargo service could then contribute more substantially to the Nation’s expand- 
ing economy. It is our belief that the experimental efforts on the part of the 
Post Office Department in having a portion of first-class mail handled on a 
space available basis has been extremely worthwhile and should be continued. 
Such efforts are consistent with and in furtherance of efforts to increase our 
national airlift capability. 

Although a large percentage of mail now airlifted is carried in the bins 
of passenger aircraft, the introduction of efficient all-cargo aircraft, capable of 
reducing airlift rates to one-half of current prices, would result in a much 
higher percentage of mail moving in cargo aircraft. The mail could be inter- 
mingled with cargo, thus enabling service to be afforded to more communities 
and with greater frequency. 

Moreover, reasonably high and stable load factors are generally known to be 
the key to economically sound air transport operations at reasonable rates. 
Carriage of additional mail could do much to improve such volume and stability, 
which in turn would provide added incentive toward introduction of efficient all- 
eargo aircraft. 

Improvements in transportation are intimately tied to advances in tech- 
nology. It goes without saying that, as more efficient and economical trans- 
portation systems become available, all efforts should be exerted to employ 
them for purposes which serve the national interest. Few would not agree that 
swifter. more efficient movement of mail is clearly in the public interest. 

Concents of the utility of airlift are now undergeing ranid change through- 
out the business community. Air is rightfully being regarded more and more 
as a normal, routine, run-of-the-mill means of transportation of mail and cargo 
in the same sense as its use for passenger transportation. Commercial cargo air- 
lift is no longer looked upon as a high-cost, premium form of service. 

The transition in the Nation’s transportation system has evolved from the 
pony express, through the stagecoach and canals, each of which represented the 
most modern system of its time, to the rail, highway and air systems of today. 
The pony express, stagecoach and waterways systems were supplanted, in turn, 
with more responsive systems as the dynamic needs of the country shaped new 
patterns of transportation which in turn had a profound effect on our economic 
development. To deny the use of airlift as a routine means of mail transporta- 
tion would be a step in retrogression at a time in our economic life when we can 
least afford to neglect promising avennes of progress. 

It is not our intention to disregard the importance of surface means for the 
movement of mail. In many cases, it is the best and only method of transpor- 
tation. But the converse is also true—that in many cases air is the best or only 
means of transportation: and it is on this basis that its merits should be 
measured. 

We strongly favor the Post Office Department's efforts to modernize the mail 
system and integrate air transportation into its overall distribution system. 
They stand at the crossroads in attempting to forestall a serious deficiency in 
the postal service required to meet the growing needs of the country. Their 
inability to use air transportation on a routine basis to assist in handling their 
phenomenal traffic requirements, may well bring an end to further progress in 
this effort. 

The Federal Aviation Agency favors enactment of H.R. 8296 which is being 
considered jointly with H.R. 9488. H.R. 8296 would authorize the Postmaster 
General, whenever he finds it in the public interest, because of the nature of the 
terrain, or the impracticability or inadequacy of surface transportation, and 
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where the cost is reasonably compatible with the service to be provided, to 
transport any and all classes of mail by air carriers. The reasons given for 
opposing enactment of H.R. 9488 are equally applicable in support of H.R. 8296. 


GEORGIA PUBLIC SERVICE COM MISSION, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 9, 1960. 
Hon. KATHRYN GRANAHAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Mail Transportation, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mrs. GRaANAHAN: There is now pending before your subcommittee H.R. 
10196 and related bills which have as their purpose prohibiting the Post Office 
Department from transporting by air first-class mail bearing surface rate 
postage. 

The National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners for over 
a decade has been actively engaged in research into the problem of the railroad 
passenger train deficit and in endeavoring to alleviate that situation in the 
interest of the national economy and the national defense. The policies of the 
various Federal agencies and particularly the Post Office Department have been 
found to have contributed in large measure to the deterioration of passenger 
train services and although our group through its special committees has 
endeavored to persuade these agencies to recognize the impact of their policies 
on railroad passenger services we have been totally unable to convince them of 
the detrimental effect of their actions. 

Revenue from the transportation of mail is today the determining factor in 
the retention of many passenger trains and the loss of revenue from the diver- 
sion of this mail would force further drastic curtailment of passenger train 
services, all to the harm of our general economy and the national defense. 

The National Association of Railroad and Utilities Comuinissioners, repre 
senting the State regulatory commissions of the entire country, has officislly 
gone on record several ttmes in Opposition to this practice of diversion of surface 
mail to the air. 

As chairman of the NARUC Special Committee To Study Railroad Problems I 
want to renew our position and urge your subcommittee to take favorable action 
on H.R. 10196 and related bills. In order that you may have readily available 
the full findings of our group I am having our Washington office supply you with 
a complete set of the reports of the NARUC Passenger Deficit Committee and 
Railroad Problems Committee. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER R. McDONALD, 
Chairman, NARUC Special Committee To Study Railroad Problems. 


Mrs. Grananan. This will conclude our public hearings on airlift 
for the transportation of mail. 

(Thereupon, at 1:29 p.m., Friday, June 10, 1960. the hearing was 
adjourned. ) 
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